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SYNOPSIS 


This thesis brings under a fairly rigorous scrutiny the 
central definitions, theories and ideas in the literature about 
ethnicity and the state. The insights gleaned through such a critique 
form the basis for discoursing upon Australia’s multiculturalism which 
the thesis takes as a symbiotic operationalisation of ethnicity and the 
state. A first theoretical component consists of Chapter 2 ‘Ethnic 
Salience In The Modern World: Overview and Definition’ which evaluates 
the definitional approaches to ethnicity with Chapter 3 ‘The State and 
Ethnic Group Conflicts’ critically examining the state. An argued pers- 
pective on ‘ethnicity’ as an instrumental status and of ‘the state’ as 
place rooted political control in the context of a global logic of 
capitalist accumulation is brought to a second more empirical component 
in Chapter 4 ‘Ethnicity in the Antipodes’. 


The thesis defends a perspective on Australia’s multicultu- 
ralism as a culturo-political complexity which is incomprehensible 
beyond a globally expanding and abiding logic of capitalist exploi- 
tation. The evolution of the Australian ‘ethnicity/state’ nexus is 
traced through a conceptualisation of its pre-multiculturalism and 
post-nomadic historiography as an anglomorphia and with its present 
multiculturalism phase as an ethnophonia. The thesis arques that in 
dispersing the traditional antipodean anglomorphia which has proven to 
be systemically dysfunctional, the legitimation of a pro-systemic 
ethnophonia in terms of a state articulated multiculturalism serves to 
entrench the Australian social order more deeply into the intrinsically 
antagonistic, parochialised capitalist regimen. Contrary to its 
universalistic emblems of social justice, social cohesion and harmony, 
the more successful that the antipodean multiculturalism proves itself. 
the more fundamentally fractured Australia’s core social relations 
therefore become. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Australian Multiculturalism: Meeting Ethnic Salience? 

Over the last few decades or so, the world appears to have 
become an exponentially growing arena for tensions, conflicts and 
violence of various Kinds that have been generically labelled and 
treated as ‘ethnic’. This ascription has not been without challenge in 
the vast literature which has appeared to explain and comment upon the 
phenomenon of ethnicity and to analyse the ethnic conflagrations that 


have become a staple in the global media diet. 


The discourse on ethnicity itself stretches across a very wide 
field indeed so that for those who would traverse its expanse ina 
linear fashion, ethnicity will appear at any one time as solid, then 
semi-porous and then as all too fugacious. To briefly delineate the two 
main ethnic perimeters, it has been contended at the more dense 
boundaries that ethnicity is a social fact which is genetically 
inspired [van den Berghe, (1981: 1986)]. Human beings according to this 


perspective are "....ephemeral....survival machines for potentially 


eternal genes (I) which more or less deterministically imbue their 
corporeal equipage with a propensity to favour fellow ethnics [van den 
Berghe, (1981)]. At the opposite perimeters, ethnicity has been argued 
to be a malleable and constructed status which serves to sublimate the 
structural inequalities in society by postulating a natural community 
possessing of itself an identity of origins, culture and interests that 
transcends individuals, groups and their concrete social conditions 
[Balibar, (1990)]. Where for some ethnicity can therefore be quite 
literally “....a tie of blood’ ,) for others ethnicity is a fabrica- 
tion: ‘There are in fact no ethnics; there are only ways of seeing 


people as ethnics.” 8) 


Generally speaking however, ethnicity is assumed to be a semi- 
porous, metaphorical ‘tie of blood’ so that it is a cultural rather 
than a sociobiological ‘fact’. Ethnic identities are, in this sense, 
understood to be fluid without being too ineffable. Ethnic allegiances 
are identifiable and cherished without necessarily leading to a static 
socio-economic ethnoarchy.(4) Here in this inextricably descriptive/- 
normative large middle ground which eschews the nature sanctioned 
fanaticism of sociobiology as well as the problematic fixations which 
deeply rooted inequalities immutably clad in ethno-accoutrements seem 


to invariably trigger, a number of states have ‘pitched’ their polities 
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1. van den Berghe, P. (1981) The Ethnic Phenomenon, Elsevier North 
Holland Inc.: New York, p. 7. 


2. Schils, E. (1957) ‘Primordial, Personal, Sacred and Civil Ties: 
Some Particular Observations on the Relationship of Sociological 


Research and Theory’ in The British Journal of Sociology, YOL. 
VIII, No. 1, p. 142. 


3. De Lepervanche, M. (1980) ‘From Race To Ethnicity’ in Australian 
and New Zealand Journal of Sociol , YOL. 16, No. 1, p. 35. 


4. Socio-economic ethnoarchy refers to ethnic hierarchisation across 
narrow socio-economic categories with little or no upward/downward 
mobility. Ethnicity therefore determines social status. 


and have displayed a continuing interest in finding or devising 
measures for the resolutions of what are perceived to be the threat of 


ethnic eruptions within their respective domains. 


In a country like Australia with a population of about 16 
million and where, over the last forty years, its state has ingathered 
some 4.5 million people from more than 130 different countries the 
argued potential for social disharmony which has been discerned in that 
heterogeneous composition has led to the promulgation of bi-partisan 
measures ina bid to defuse and preclude, either actually or pre- 
emotively, ethnic enmities within its territorial boundaries .G) The 
Australian state, through the device of aulticulturalism, guarantees 
" ...a fair go and a fair share for all Australians regardless of their 
ethnic, cultural and linguistic backgrounds. (®© This public repudia- 


tion of ethnoarchy has been vigorously pursued on the grounds that it 


Will maintain and enhance '....the conditions of economic and social 


stability in which our democratic traditions and values can flou- 
rish. 0) Within the bulk of Australia’s contemporary ethnic litera- 


ture, three standard questions predominate with the first often playing 
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5. For a listing of ‘donor’ countries of immigrants to Australia see 
AUSTRALIAN BUREAU OF STATISTICS (1986) Census of Population and 
Housing 1986, Australian Bureau of Statistics: Canberra. See also 
Webber, M.; Campbell, I and Fincher, R. (1990) ‘Ethnicity, Gender 
and Industrial Restructuring in Australia, 1971-1986 in Journal of 
International Studies, VOL. 11, No. 1 and their ethnographically 
orthodox conclusion that: “On top of immigrants from the UK, then, 
immigration in the late 1940’s was dominated by Eastern Europeans, 
in the late 1950’s by Northern and Southern Europeans, in the 
1960’s by Southern Europeans, and since then by Asians.” (pp. 2-3). 


6. Hawke, R. (1988) ‘Access and Equity plans’, statement as Prime 
Minister of Australia quoted in OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS 
(1988) The Office of Multicultural Affairs: An Introduction, 
Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet: Barton, p. 2. 


7. ADVISORY COUNCIL ON MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1988) Towards a National 
enda_ for a Multicultural Australia: A Discussion Paper, Austra- 
lian Government Publishing Service: Canberra, p. 5. 


the role of a straw-woman interrogative which then leads into a subs- 
tantive treatment of the other two. These queries can be enumerated 
thus: 

l. How can the ethnic tensions within Australia be best 
dealt with given its substantial ingathering of people 
from over 130 different countries? 

2 Has multiculturalism as the state promoted solution since 
its inception in the early 1970’s provided ‘a fair go and 
a fair share for all Australians’ regardless of their 
ethnic background? 

3: Has multiculturalisra maintained and enhanced Australia’s 
social cohesion and harmony? 

Whilst there have been healthy disagreements about the answers 
to these questions and, to a much lesser extent, about the questions 
themselves, Australia’s multiculturalism as an accepted and state 
legitimated ‘value-free’ description of its ‘multi-ethnic’ society; as 
an ideology of the way that society should be organised; as a principle 
for its social policy; and as a set of special institutions [Castles, 
(1987)] has not escaped the broader controversies about ethnicity, 
about the extent of the porosity of ethnicity as a determinative refe- 


rent, and of the role and function of the state in ‘polity pitching’ 


somewhere inside the broadly encompassing ethnicity boundaries. 


In fact, Australian multiculturalism as the operationalised 
symbiosis of ethnicity and the state is really quite inseparable from 
these debates and is nothing more than a vacuous notion beyond the 
“ethnicity/state’ nexus. There can be no doubt then that any evaluation 
of Australia’s ‘multiculturalism’, such as this thesis finally engages 
in, would be invalidated to the extent that it failed to seriously 
examine its two critically informing building blocks of ethnicity and 


the state. 


The Politics of Ethnicity and Ethnic Politics 


There 1s another cogent reason why an examination of Austra- 
lia’s multiculturalism has to take account of the ethnicity/state para- 
meters and this has to do with the nature of Politics as a study, as 
Political Science and of its concern with the nature of power. There 
would be few indeed who seriously dissent from the view that Politics 
is a study of the phenomenon of power, with the ingredients of its 
concentrated forms and that power to the political scientist can be 
analogously conceptualised in terms of what scarcity is to the econo- 
mist [Apter, (1977)]. Beyond such a consensus which would provide 
common ground for the mutually and intrinsically unstable categorisa- 
tions of Political Science as a positivistic empiricism with its 
distinct ‘scientific method’: as an ambivalent ‘value-referent’ 
methodological pluralism; or as an eclectic array of critical appro- 
aches, Politics as a coherent discipline appears to disintegrate into 
the idiosyncratic preoccupations of a °....large number of individuals 
busy ploughing their own furrows (8) and with scant regard being given 
over toa '....self-conscious grappling with the question of what 


political science is really about”. (9) 


Given that the study of Politics is fundamentally a study of 
power, this problematisation of Political Science in terms of a par- 
tisan tillage in ostensible isolation as against the ardent search for 


a discoverability of its potentially absolute reality suggests, there- 
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8. Kemp, D. (1985), Review Symposium: Australian Political Science 
- Past and Present Directions in Politics, VOL. 20, No. 2, 
p. 103. 


9. Sharman, C. (1985), Review Symposium: Australian Political 
Science - Past and Present Directions in Politics, YOL. 20, No. 
2, D. 112. 


fore, an underlying definitional polarisation of power. At the one 
extreme, power is being conceived relativistically, perhaps as an 
existential relationship between human beings within a concrete spatio- 
temporality [Hanfi, (1990)) whilst at the other, power is assumed to 
have a phenomenological immanence which is susceptible to analytical 
scrutiny and disclosure. Irrespective of where a particular argument 
may or ought to be struck in terms of such a ‘continuum of power’, each 
end implies, in turn, a mutually excluding philosophy of final human 
Knowing, meaning and purpose as either materially or ideationally 


informed. 


In compounding philosophy with social scientific theories, 
concepts and definitions, Politics cannot avoid in that process a 
normative engagement with the reality it seeks to analyse. As Feyera- 
bend (1964) and Popper (1965) had comprehensively argued, scientific 
theories are only ‘realistic’ in the sense that (1) they provide infor- 
mation about the structure of the reality of their theorising, being 
not merely instrumental in facilitating a scientific reconstruction of 
that reality and (ii) observational language is non-existently indepen- 
dent of theoretical language and neither observation nor observational 
language are therefore ‘pure’ scientific cognitions beyond theoretical 
assumptions. So that whilst Kemp’s (1985) metaphorically individua- 
listic ‘ploughing of furrows” in Political Science might be less 
opaquely the articulation of an underlying paradigm, Sharman’s (1985) 
‘grappling with the question of what political science is really about’ 
as a postulated universality also constitutes a similar normative 
activity through that velitation, albeit that the processes of paradigm 
construction and evocation may appear more latent. Seen in this way, 
Politics is considerably more complex and certainly more challengingly 


creative than a naive empiricism could give it credit and, importantly 


then, it functions as the substantive and normative predicate of any 


given human social relating where power and a philosophy of human 


nature/existence are part of a more or less explicit paradigm. So as to 


maintain, therefore, the full centre of gravity of Political Science, 


Politics has to be a politics of that human social relating rather than 


taking that particular process as a given and thereby collapsing atten- 


tion into a myopic focus according to the activity’s own self-descrip- 


tion, its politics. 


To go back then to the emphasis of this thesis on ethnicity 


and its appearance with the state on the Australian political stage as 


‘multiculturalism’, Politics as a substantive predicate is more there- 


fore a politics of ethnicity than an ethnic politics as a narrow- 


focussed problematic. (10) As that politics of ethnicity, its discourse 
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Throughout the text of this thesis the politics of ethnicity as it 
is elaborated upon here in Chapter 1 is conceptualised as its 
ethnic question, unless otherwise stipulated. In that primary 
sense, the ‘ethnic question’ is really a broad self-interrogation 
about what ethnicity is; how it is to be understood and defined; 
how and why the ‘ethnic question’ in the narrower more conventional 
sense is posed in the manner that it is, and the implications of 
its answer(s). This approach is more introverted, yet surprisingly 
also, more encompassing when compared to the vocabulary of an 
‘ethnic politics’ which takes for granted that the ‘ethnic ques- 
tion’ is about how to ‘fix’, within any given community, a point of 
balance on a scale of politico-cultural accommodation to exclusion. 
As a recent example, Stavenhagen (1986) having set out the ‘revea- 
ling facts’ that there are approximately 5,000 ethnic groups in the 
world but only about 160 independent states, then went on to 
consider the narrower ‘ethnic question’ in terms of the following 
politico-puzzle: “What are, in the last analysis, the political 
rights of ethnic minorities within the framework of existing 
states?" in Stavenhagen, R. (1986) Problems and Prospects of Multi- 


Ethnic States, A Lecture delivered on 27 March 1986 in Lome, Togo. 


The United Nations University: Tokyo, p. 22. The type of ‘ethnic 
answer’ which Stavenhagen (1986) subsequently devised in terms of a 
politically safeguarded cultural pluralism within the extant 
national and international frameworks is, in fact, typical of the 
conclusion that is reached in the overwhelming literature on 
ethnicity. For that literature, politics is not a broadly encom- 
passing politics of ethnicity, it is a more confined ethnic 
politics which operates within an orthodoxic repertoire of ques- 
tions and answers. A symposium of the Research Committee on Socio- 
Political Pluralism of the International Political Science Associa- 


cannot proceed on the basis of postulating ethnicity and the state as 
organising concepts since to do so would remove from any scrutiny those 
very philosophical and power equations and configurations that any 
settled conceptualisations of ethnicity and the state simply take for 
granted in the more tightly focussed ethnic politics. A politics of 
ethnicity necessitates an interrogation of the ‘facts’ of ethnicity and 


the state so that they are properly, ponderable terms or concepts. 


Two chapters in this thesis are therefore given over to a 
reasonably extensive evaluation of ethnicity in Chapter 2 ‘Ethnic 
Salience in the Modern World: Overview and Definition’ and of the state 
in Chapter 3 ‘The State and Ethnic Group Conflicts’. The advantage of 
this approach also is that through a sustained elucidation of the two 
major building blocks of Australian multiculturalism, its complexities 


become, de facto, that more readily apparent. 


In eventually coming to a consideration on Australia’s 
multiculturalism in Chapter 4 ‘Ethnicity in the Antipodes’, particu- 


larly in critically evaluating and contextualising this device, a 
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tion in Barcelona in June 1987 elaborated further on this ortho- 
doxy: ‘These (the solutions of accommodation) often point to diffe- 
rent devices of adjustment, ranging from the creation of meso 
governments, to allowing a measure of regional autonomy while 
preserving the advantages of central government, to federalism and 
other institutional arrangements. Or, the solution may be more 
informal, as in the African case, involving pendulum swings between 
centralization and local autonomy, or the employment of shrewd 
strategies by regional elites to play off regional advantages 
against central commitments. Regional groups always face problems 
with central authority - the goal is to find solutions that will 
permit adequate regional autonomy without fracturing the state in 
violent confrontation. The post-World War II record is a good one, 
as these cases suggest, if discussion and rational analysis are the 
paths chosen to seek solutions. This pluralist democratic path 
offers hope for lasting results. Coercion clearly does not.” see 
Thornburn, H. (1989) ‘Introduction’ in Thornburn, H. and Tura, J. 
(issue eds.) Pluralism, Regionalism, Nationalism/Pluralisne, 


Regionalisme et Nationalisme, International Political Science 
Review. VOL. 10, No. 3, p. 181. 


number of important assumptions that would have otherwise channelised 
the conclusion of the assessment are pre-empted. The ‘pressing’ issue 
of Australia’s ethnic conflicts as well as the extent and capacity of a 
state induced multiculturalism to deal with these bellicosities are 
held in abeyance given that the reality of ‘politically managed ethno- 
conflicts” in the context of a politics of ethnicity incorrectly 
presupposes the precise nature and reality of ethnicity and the state 
as concrete determinants ahead of any scrutiny and establishment of 


their statuses. (1) 


Ethnicity in the framework of a politics of ethnicity cannot 
then be simply presumed to be a phenomenological given.(2) Ethnicity 
has, therefore, to be the ‘subject’ of a systematised unpuzzling just 
as much also the state whose ‘subjectness’ is too casually sublimated 
in its generally unquestioned role of the detached arbiter impartially 
regulating the claims and interests of ‘ethnics’ as ethno-interest 
groups in the context of a volatile multiplicity of other interest 


groups contending for an ever-expanding profusion of societal goods. 
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11. This fallacy of misplaced concreteness is a significant problem in 
the vast literature on ethnicity which has tended to be largely 
empirical and as one commentator has noted: “None of this litera- 
ture explains why ‘ethnicity’ has erupted....Too much of the 
material is bogged down in empirical description of the culture of 
the ethnics themselves, including their self-definitions in all 
manner of social, political and economic circumstances." in De 
Lepervanche, M. (1980) ‘From Race to Ethnicity’ in Australian and 
New Zealand Journal of Sociology, op. cit., p. 32. 


12. When ethnicity is so presupposed as it invariably is in an ethnic 
politics, the ethnicity discourse which it provokes simply leads to 
be an ever shrinking polemic about how to implement or modify 
institution-based responses within a specified community given the 
political and moral ramifications of ethnic dissimilation versus 
assimilation; of politico-cultural diversity versus conformity, all 
of which appearing finally as a pentimentoistic ‘liberty’ versus 
‘authority’ tension which the state is legitimated to arbitrate upon. 


10 


Definitional Approaches to Ethnicity 


What then is ethnicity? How is it to be defined? What are the 
implications of a particular definitional approach to ethnicity and 
assuming that there may be a variety of definitions, by what criteria 
might they be best evaluated? These are the central questions which 
Chapter 2 ‘Ethnic Salience In The Modern World: Overview and Defini- 
tion’ addresses in elucidating the first important building block in 
the unfolding discourse of this thesis upon ethnicity, the state and 


Australian multiculturalism. 


Beginning with a brief overview of global ethnic conscious- 
ness, conflict and violence in Chapter 2, a following section then 
attempts to categorise the literature which accounts for the saliency 
of ethnicity. Is it useful to conceptualise ethnic salience in terms of 
a trichotomy of ethnicity as being either old, new or withering? It 
appears that in whatever manner that meaning is given to the saliency 
of ethnicity each rests, in turn, on its own particular definition of 
ethnicity so that it is necessary to both surface and critically 
examine the primary ways in which ethnicity is defined. An examination 
of definitions of ethnicity therefore proceeds from the rudimentary 
level of folk definitions of ethnicity, with the conclusion being 
quickly reached that ethnicity defined in this manner suffers from 
terminal fugacity. It has a diversity of contradictory ‘definiens’ 
which vacillate from the delphian to an obviously arbitrary exactitude 
and raises doubts about whether ethnicity can in fact be usefully and 


meaningfully defined. 


A subsequent section then takes up the methodological sugges- 


tion by Burgess (1978) that the elusivity of ethnicity may be suscep- 
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tible to a greater transparency through organising its more analytical 
definitions around two sets of criteria, namely the objective/subjec- 


tive and the rational/non-rational dichotomies. 


In an evaluation of these types of definitions of ethnicity 
within that suggested framework, the proposition by Nash (1989) that 
ethnicity when it is conceived as a universal, timeless or ahistorical 
abstraction about the relations among peoples or groups is unproductive 
of further Knowledge and is largely tautologous, is taken as a guiding 
criterion. From this perspective, the objective/subjective dichotomisa- 
tion of ethnicity is discounted on the basis that in focussing so 
closely on ethnic group dynamics, the result is an abstraction of these 
groups from their larger social totality and they become, for all 
purposes, ahistorical. With regards to the second set of definitional 
criteria, the non-rational approaches to ethnicity are dispensed with 
on the grounds that they assert ethnicity to be a perennially ineffable 
given which endures naturally and transhistorically. These universal 
and timeless primordialist approaches treat ethnic collectivities as 
disembodied primordial givens and, as a number of commentators have 
additionally noted, primordialists assume without validating the claim, 
that ethnicity is a cardinal orientation [Roosens, (1989); McKay, 


(1982); Rothschild, (1981); Doornbos, (1972)]. 


The evaluation therefore defends a rational definition of 
ethnicity as an instrumental, malleable status which is situationally 
determined, contextual and with a political construction which under- 
scores the potent role of the state in its ascriptive delimitation. In 
simply defining ethnicity however, that does not exhaust (i) why 
ethnicity should be salient; (ii) the processes by which ethnic groups 


come into existence; (iii) why they enter into the increasing conflicts 
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which the irector part of Chapter 2 relates; and quite importantly 
(iv) why and how the state plays its potent role in the ascriptive 
delimitation of ethnicity. To do this would obviously require the 
elaboration of some sort of theoretical framework. The three main 
theoretical approaches to ethnicity which underlie the great bulk of 
ethnic studies, that is, Elitism, Pluralism and Marxism are therefore 
precursorily exemplified with a more detailed examination postponed to 


Chapter 3 ‘The State and Ethnic Group Conflicts’. 


The importance of Chapter 2 in the overall evolution of the 
thesis is that it establishes ‘ethnicity’ and ‘ethnic group conflicts’ 
as short-hand expressions for other less explicitly stated historical 
socio-political processes. Ethnicity implies a historical reality where 
the state plays a vital ascriptive role so that Australia’s multicultu- 
ralism as the operationalised distillation of ethnicity and the state, 
appears at this point, therefore, as the management by the state of a 
constructed status which it is implicated in and which it supports. Why 
would the state wish to do this and what are its objectives in pursuing 
such a programme of ethno-management? Is it simply to contain and/or 
pre-empt ethnic conflicts? If the state is supposed to be neutral, does 
this involvement not jeopardise its legitimacy as a supreme political 
power within a given territory? If the state is not neutral, are there 


particular ethnic identifications that it favours and why? 


Politics, Ethnicity and The State 


In considering the state as a ‘subject’ so that like ethni- 
city, the state is:taken neither as an imponderable nor a given but as 


a concept that can be drawn into a systematic unpuzzling and possibly 
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in that unravelling provide answers to the sorts of questions raised in 
the previous section, Chapter 3 ‘The State and Ethnic Group Conflicts’ 
contributes the next major building block in this thesis towards its 
subsequent analysis of Australia’s multiculturalism. Chapter 3 clari- 
fies the state itself, its role and function so that from that under- 
standing, the ‘state/ethnicity/ethnic group conflict’ nexus might 
become more lucid. The chapter evaluates the three main theories of 
political power and systems which seek to inform the great bulk of 
ethnic studies, i.e Elitism, Pluralism and Marxism and through that 
critical assessment, it also aims to locate within one theory or mix of 
theories, the instrumental definition of ethnicity which was defended 


in Chapter 2. 


A preliminary section in Chapter 3 sketches out the state as 
an object and an area of study. From Aristotles’s (384-322BC) natural 
functionalist state; Machiavelli’s (1469-1527) Prince-state; Hobbes’s 
(1583-1679) pre-eminent “Common Power’; Rousseau’s (1712-1778) cove- 
nanted ‘political body’; Bentham’s (1748-1832) liberal democratic, 
minimalist utilitarian state through to Hegel’s (1770-1831) ‘negation 
of the negation’ and beyond, the search by both liberal and liberal- 
democratic theorists of the state was for a reconciliation, even a 
theanthropic transcending as in the case of Hegel (1770-1831), of the 
assumed accretion of power and authority for the freedom of individuals 
to pursue their private interests on the one hand, and on the other, 


for the ‘common good’ or the ‘public interest’. 


The break in these evolutive refinements of the state as an 
‘abstraction-in-perpetuity’ above civil society and the market order 
with their growing philo-esoteric debates about ‘human nature’ which 


were more mundanely couched in terms of a narrower problematic of 
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‘liberty’ versus ‘authority’ would come to be epitomised in the 
writings of Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Friedrich Engels (1820-1895). For 
Marx and Engels, human beings are not abstract beings in any way 
separate from the human world; human beings are that world, the state 
and society. Human nature is therefore neither fixed nor primordial but 
it is constructed by human beings themselves within a specific histo- 


rical social process. 


The purpose of this outline is firstly, to present the state 
as a ‘subject’ and thus to de-concretise its ‘objectness’. Secondly, 
this preliminary examination of the state historically sources and 
brings out the two broad and mutually exclusive conceptions of the 
state in the social sciences, on the one hand, as the focus of a funda- 
mentally abstract, depersonalised fount of power and, on the other, as 
a reality which is comprehensible as a human reality unabstractable 


from the socio-politicality of its own time. 


Subsequent sections then examine the three main theories of 
the state which are promoted in the specialised literature. Whilst each 
theory could potentially accommodate an instrumentalist definition of 
ethnicity, both Elitism and Pluralism in accepting conflict as being 
immanent in an abstracted ‘human nature’ and as ultimately therefore 
unresolvable, are discounted for their doubtful epistemology. For 
Elitists and Pluralists alike, ethnic conflicts where they are salient, 
whether they are conceptualised as being primordially or instrumentally 
SO, will always in the end be symptomatically so, owing their invoca- 
tion where they are instrumental and their expression when primordial, 
to a more fundamentally and perpetually schismatic and fractious human 
nature. There will simply never be an end to human belligerence and to 


the extent the state acquires an indispensability in the structuring of 
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human pugilism, it acquires also therefore a legitmation in perpetuity. 


For Elitists, across a scale extending from a Machiavellian 
political realism through to the more contemporary and paradoxic notion 
of a ‘feasible democracy’ which stresses collusion rather competition 
between elites, the state emerges either (i) as a mechanism under the 
control of an external elite, (11) as responsive to those superinten- 
ding elites who directly staff the state’s institutions or (iii) as a 
corporatist network of interpenetrative reciprocity/complicity. Within 
the context of an elitist paradigm, the breadth of a politics of 
ethnicity thus becomes subsumed under and narrowly reducible to a study 
of the nature created ‘influential’, with the state, ethnicity and 
ethnic group mobilisation being nothing more than the fodder in the 


perennial struggles for pre-eminence by any given society’s elites. 


Unlike the Elitists’ timeless blueprint of social relating 
which rejects the idea of state neutrality, the Pluralists’ own 
ahistorical perspective proceeds within the Aristotlean lineage of the 
state as an abstraction-in-perpetuity, but it denies the atomic, 
exuberant individualism of the classical liberal tradition and the 
monistic statism associated with such writers as Bodin (1530-1596), 
Hobbes (1583-1679) and Hegel (1770-1831). From an initiating major 
premiss of monistic sovereignty as artificial, thereby highlighting a 
shift away from the Spencerian constitutionalised individualism, 
Pluralism infers a differential incorporation of human association and 
groups as the basis of ‘natural’ authority in society. An indissolubly 
descriptivistic/normativistic web of cross-cutting cleavages is said to 
ensure, through their vigorous intercourses, social cohesion and 
liberty in the context of a neutrally abiding state. The reality of 


powerful and pervasive interests within this pluralist flux, parti- 
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cularly the outstanding influences of capital as an ‘interest’ in 
advanced capitalist states, leads to a falsification of pluralism’s 
social equilibrium thesis. In seeking to redress the balance through a 
series of improvisations, the state is elevated from mere weathervane, 
neutral arena, neutral arbiter/advocate to being finally itself, in the 
ethnicity discourse, a Kind of ethno-interest group. The Elitist and 
Pluralist conceptions of the state which underlie so much of the 
specialised literature are therefore criticised for their being more 


ideological than theoretical. 


Chapter 3 concludes in favour of a ‘world-systems’ perspective 
which, as a Marxist approach, is argued to offer the most coherent and 
defensible explanation of the state, ethnicity and ethnic group 
conflicts. From such a radical political economic perspective, the 
state, ethnicity and ethnic group conflicts are to be ‘holistically’ 
grasped within the historical context of an ever-expanding, endless 
accumulation driven capitalist world-system which is characterised by 
(i) a dynamic hierarchisation of spatially differentiable ‘core/semi- 
peripheral/peripheral’ zones; (ii) a world-wide class structure of 
bourgeois accumulators and direct-producer proletariat; and (ill) a 
process of state creation within an inter-states system where differen- 
tial strengths and importance reflect that spatial hierarchisation. 
Through locating ethnicity and the state ina globally based system of 
capitalist accumulation, this world-systems approach effectively brings 


the world back in. 


Those major questions which haunt and engage the prolific 
literature as to the capacity and efficacy of the state to manage 
ethnicity within its territorial boundaries now assume an altogether 


different hue. The interrogative becomes more one about the maintenance 
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and reproduction of a capitalist world-system at a sectoral level and 
of the admittance of ethnicity as a hegemonic construct given its 
ascriptivism by the state as a parochialised focus of political 


control. 


Ethnicity, the State and Australian Multiculturalism 


Chapter 4 ‘Ethnicity in the Antipodes’ has a more empirical 
orientation and brings the insights from the previous two chapters to 
bear on the ‘ethnic question’ for Australia, how it has been posed by 
the state and the answers that have been formulated. Following a 
diagrammatic recapitulation of the evaluations in Chapters 2 and 3 by 
way of a world-systems model which incorporates ethnicity and the state 
and which serves to graphically represent their historical linkages, 
Chapter 4 begins by tracing the initial ethnic/‘race’” construction of 
Australia as an important foundation in the emerging ideological 


terrain of an antipodean settler capitalism. 


The depiction of a proemial Australian capitalist installation 
at the periphery as a civilising mission led to a conflation of capi- 
tal/commodities with that march of civilisation in the antipodes and 
with a supremacist, meta-ethnic white Anglo-Celtism. The structural 
antagonisms between labour and capital arising from capital’s inherent 


compulsion to accumulate and labour’s resistance to that accumulation, 
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the logic of capital, 5) was eclipsed by the antipodean ‘errand in the 
wilderness”. Australian settler capitalism had been conveniently 
reconstructed as a dichromatic tension between a pioneering ‘white 
civilisation’ and a ‘black primitive’ recalcitrance vis-a-vis that 
boon. The relatively low-technology possessing, hunter-gathering 
indigenous nomads were fabricated by the white invaders as pre-historic 
vagrants who were self-prophetically doomed to extinction. Australian 
Aboriginals became engulfed in a pattern of capitalist expansionism 
which either unilaterally incorporated the peoples of ‘discovered’ 
lands into a commodification regimen when their particular mode of 
production was to a degree compatible with the capitalist mode, and to 
the extent that such a prospect could not be entertained, the ‘natives’ 
would be subjected to various stages of brutalisations which, in many 
instances, led to their annihilation by a more advanced, extirpative 


technology. 


Much later with the onset of the post-war immigration program- 
mes, the inceptive antipodeanitic anglomorphism was used to forfend the 
‘Yellow Perilification’ of Australia. The countless numbers of direct- 
producers who were being imported to Australia as much needed fodder to 
fuel an anticipated global capitalist expansion consequent upon the 


Bretton Woods protocol of 1944 were on a ‘mission’ to populate the far 
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13. This ‘logic’ is central to Becker’s (1989) argument that there 
is a certain specificity of class which is overlooked by both 
the adherents and the critics of the centrality of class in 
social relations: "It stems from the structural dynamics of the 
relationship between capital and labor. Capital is compelled to 
accumulate, and labor is pressed to resist what I call the 
“logic of capital’. The structurally dynamic character of the 
conflict between labor and capital renders the presence of this 
conflict in the history of capitalism plausible, and it defines 
a special quality of the respective class locations as bases 
for politico-ideological articulation and action. {my empha- 
sis}, see Becker, U. (1989) ‘Class Theory and the Social 
Sciences: Erik Olin Wright on Classes’ in Politics & Society, 
VOL. 17, No. 1, p. 68. 
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reaches of the world so that civilisation would not perish. 


The hoped for anglomorphism-in-perpetuity which was articula- 
ted across a scale of a self-regarding, naive botanic notability 
through to an insistent anglophilic egregiousness endured for decades 
as a powerful source of self-delusion and rhetoric, as an anglororphia 
which became a potent social force in its own right. Whilst undeniably 
instrumental in its contrivance, the public ‘racontage’ of a superior 
white Anglo-Celtism had however been so institutionally entrenched as 
an ahistorical, objective primordialism that its primigenial manifes- 
tation as genocide would only necessitate incremental temperance. With 
time, the answer to a narrowly posed ‘ethnic question’ for the antipo- 
deanites was to be expressed by the state as a more congenially non- 
extirpative, though a still exclusionistic affirmative in relation to 
non-anglomorphs, to be followed by gradual stages of public puzzlements 
over the extent of assimilationism to core anglophilistic values and at 
the close of the 1960’s, by an ambivalent integrationism. Capital and 
the commodities which it prerequisited and produced became paradoxi- 
cally and problematically impregnated with and symbolised core antipo- 


deanitic white ethno-values. 


Just as Marx and Engels (1848) had argued that bourgeois 
society having once "....conjured up such gigantic means of production 


and of exchange" the bourgeois becomes "....like the sorcerer, who is 
no longer able to control the powers of the nether world whom he (she ) 
has called up by his (her) spells", so too the peculiarly Australa- 
sian, white supremacist, ideologically inspired ethnic/‘race’ identi- 
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14. Marx, K. and Engels, F. (1848) ‘Section I: Bourgeois and Proleta- 
rians, Manifesto of the Communist Party, in Elster, J. (1986) (ed.) 
Karl Marx: A Reader, Cambridge University Press: Cambridge, p. 229. 
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ties which the antipodean bourgeoisie had forged in one historical 
context appears in another setting as incubuses let loose from 


Pandora’s box. 


The fictive ethnicity of a pre-eminent white Anglo-Celtism 
which was itself useful in transcending the concrete social conditions 
of individuals and groups by appealing to a common identity of origins, 
culture and interests became refluently dis-utilitarian given the 
changes in the global flows of capital and commodities of an expanding 
world-capitalist system. Chapter 4 quantifies these shifts in the 
capital and commodity transfers in the post-war world-economy and shows 
that Australia has become substantially dependent on a number of ‘Asian 
locations’ for its continued viability as a capitalist formation at the 


core. 


The entry of Britain in the 1960’s into the exclusivist 
European Economic Community; the evolved European exclusionary agricul- 
tural policy; the more general protectionism and import substitutionism 
of Western Europe and the United States of America meant that where, 
North America, the United Kingdom and a number of other european coun- 
tries had been receiving over eighty per cent of Australia’s exports in 
the period of 1935/1936 to 1938/39, this had dramatically shrunk to 
about thirty per cent over the period of 1980/1981 to 1984/1985 with an 
unmistakable doniad trend continuing to the present day. As well, the 
corresponding economic interdependence, interpenetration and the 
massive potentialities for accumulation which the Asian Pacific Basin 
region offered to Australia’s national bourgeoisie all highlighted the 
reality that the historic conflation of an antipodean settler capita- 
lism with civilisation and with an immutable, supremacist white Anglo- 


Celtism now loomed as systemically dysfunctional. 
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The induced synonymity of capital/commodities with civilisa- 
tion was and remains essentially unproblematic; capitalism could and 
would never admit to being barbaric. However, its collapse into a meta- 
ethnic, supremacist white Anglo-Celtism harboured pandoraistic implica- 
tions for the necessarily ethnoarchically attuned Australian social 
order vis-a-vis the increasingly critical bilateral ‘Asia-flows’ of 
capital/commodities. The dis-anglomorphication of the antipodean capi- 
talist formation became inexorable if an unhampered intercourse was to 


ensue. 


The Australian state as a focus of place rooted political 
control in a capitalist world-system became increasingly constrained to 
disavow and recreate the Australian ideological persona to accord with, 
facilitate and reproduce its emergent realities. Capital and commodi- 
ties had to be therefore dis-ethnicised and it is in this light which 
is largely overlooked in the literature that ‘multiculturalism’ as the 
most recent answer to Australia’s ‘ethnic question’ can be best 


appreciated. 


In seeking to disperse the fictive ethnicity of a supremacist 
antipodean white Anglo-Celtism on the basis of a legitimated ‘ethno- 
phony’ ,059 the result of a state constructed ethnophonia is finally 
that the Australian social order becomes that much more opened and 
entrenched in the global logic of capitalist accumulation which is its 
matrix. Given that by definition such a logic implicates the intra- 
systemically insurmountable structural antagonisms between capital and 
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15. The notion of ethnophony is used here to juxtapose the histo- 
riographic construction of a homogeneous Australian anglomorphy 
and refers to the official recognition by the state of an 
ethnic polyphony within its territorial boundaries. Similarly, 
the notion of ethnophonia counterpoises that of anglomorphia. 
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labour, the more successful therefore that multiculturalism proves 
itself, the more it will embed the antipodes within that global logic 
and the more antagonistic Australia’s social relations becomes. Ulti- 
mately therefore, Australia’s multiculturalism charts and assists the 
expansion of an inherently conflictive world capitalism by sectorally 
managing it in a language which belies that intent, depicting that 
management, as it does instead, in the hegemonic language of a search 
for social justice, social cohesion, equality and participation. Both 
anglomorphia and ethnophonia demonstrate the reality that the language 
of politics is not a ‘value-free’ grammar which conveys independently 
forged ideas. Australia’s multiculturalism as that language articulates 
"4. .an institutional structure of meanings that channels political 
thought and action in certain directions. (16) As a ‘nouveau’ bourgeois 
device for freeing up those ideological fabrications that had once been 
systemically useful but which subsequently loomed as pandoraistic for 
the Australian formation, multiculturalism goes some way also in 
confirming the Marxist idea that capitalism, with its sole commitment 
to accumulation through exploitation, may indeed prove, through its own 


survivalist ‘revolutionising’ mediums to be its own grave-digger as: 


...-4ll fixed, fast-frozen relations with their 
train of ancient and venerable prejudices and 
opinions, are swept away, all new-formed ones 
become antiquated before they can ossify. All 
that is solid melts into air, all that is holy 
is profaned, and man (woman) is at last compel- 
led to face with sober senses, his (her) real 
conditions of life, and his (her) relations with 
his (her) kind.” (7) 
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16. Connolly, W. (1983) The Terms of Political Discourse, Martin 
Robertson: Oxford, p. 1. 


17. Marx, K. and Engels, F. (1848) Manifesto of the Communist Party in 
Elster, J. (ed.) Karl Marx: A Reader, Cambridge University Press: 
Cambridge, p. 227. 


“what’s in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet” 
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CHAPTER 2 


ETHNIC SALIENCE IN THE MODERN WORLD: OVERVIEW AND DEFINITION 


Introduction 


This chapter provides an overview of ethnicity in the modern 
world and accounts of its salience. The chapter does not specifically 
address the ‘ethnic question’ for Australia as it has been variously 
posed in its narrow ‘ethnic politics’ sense nor the ramifications of 
the state promulgated solutions to the perceived problems of its ethnic 
heterogeneity. These matters will be dealt with much later on in 
Chapter 4 ‘Ethnicity in the Antipodes’ after two important building 
blocks in the politics of ethnicity discourse elaborated upon in 
Chapter 1 have been attended to: firstly, ethnicity in this chapter and 


secondly the state in Chapter 3 ‘The State and Ethnic Group Conflicts’. 


The world-wide presence of increasing conflicts and violence 
involving groups which either define themselves as ethnic or are attri- 
buted as such by other groups or as it has been increasingly the case, 
by their respective states, are initially accepted as indicators of the 
saliency of ethnicity in many parts of the world. A number of these 
ethnic conflicts are highlighted and this is followed by a broad sweep 


of the literature within the context of some substantive issues which 
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these dissonances raise: Given the apparent reality and saliency of 
ethnicity, is it an ‘old’ phenomenon which has been with humanity since 
time immemorial and which seems to reappear at various historical 
moments? Or is ethnicity perhaps ‘new’? Whether ‘old’ or ‘new’, might 
ethnicity not ‘wither away? at some stage in human history? Does it 
make sense to ask what ethnicity actually is? Is it a phenomenological 
artifact which is susceptible to scientific discovery? Assuming that 
ethnicity turns out not to inhere in the universe as such but to 
inhabit the more abstract landscape of human conceptualisation, what is 
the purpose of its conception? If these ethnic conflicts are in an 
ultimate sense created by human beings, could they perhaps not be 
undone? In examining these questions the conclusion is reached that 
their answers lie in one part on how ethnicity is to be defined and in 
another, on the theories which seek to more broadly explain how ethni- 


city and ethnic group conflicts relate to the state. () 
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1. There is no doubting that an important part of the controversy in 
dealing with a term like ‘ethnicity’ has to do with the fact that 
it cuts across some of the main methodological definitions of a 
social science which has been persistently drifting into many 
narrow specialisations. Nash (1989) could therefore argue that in a 
sense, the study of ethnicity is an attempt to study the whole of 
the social sciences under that single rubric given that ethnic 
studies depend, in his view, upon a general and cultural theory as 
well as a powerful social psychological base. See Nash, M. (1989) 
The Cauldron of Ethnicity in the Modern World, The University of 
Chicago Press: Chicago, pp. 1-20. The social sciences themselves 
have been argued by other authors to be ina ’....state of sus- 
pended animation, a period of hiatus, perhaps best characterised by 
the expression ‘After data, what?’ in Trent, J. and Lamy, P. 
(1984) (eds.) Global Crisis and the Social Sciences: North American 
Perspectives, University of Ottawa Press: Ottawa, p. 3. Whilst this 
chapter does defend a non-phenomenological position on ethnicity 
and thus more fundamentally, a circumstantial philosophy of ‘human 
nature’ which thematically binds the whole thesis, the analytical 
steps taken in that direction are part of the process of paradigm 
articulation so as to later evaluate Australia’s ‘multicultura- 
lism’. This thesis is not therefore primarily concerned with the 
epistemological and methodological controversies or crises in the 
social sciences as such. Readers interested in that debate may wish 
to begin by perusing material such as: Leftwich, A. (1990) (ed.) 
New Developments in Social Science: An International Review of 
Achievements and Prospects, Edward Edgar Publishing Ltd.: Hants; 
Wallerstein, I. (1988) ‘Should We Unthink Nineteenth-Century Social 
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In embarking upon an exploration of ethnicity, the most 
conventional perceptions of ethnicity in terms of its folk definitions 
is first considered and the reader is invited to turn to APPENDIX I of 
this thesis where a fuller treatment of these types of definitions 
occurs. Thereafter, the four main types of analytical definitions of 
ethnicity in the specialised literature are catalogued and following a 
critical evaluation, a definition of ethnicity for the purposes of this 
thesis is then defended. It is subsequently contended that for this 
definition to have explanatory force, it would need to be contextua- 
lised in a theoretical approach to the study of political power and 
system, and for reasons which have already been highlighted particu- 
larly what each has to contribute to an understanding of the ‘ethni- 
city/state’ nexus. Chapter 2 concludes by briefly exemplifying the 
three main theories which underlie the bulk of ethnic studies, postpon- 
ing a more comprehensive examination to Chapter 3 “The State and Ethnic 


Group Conflicts’. 


Global Ethnic Consciousness. Conflict and Violence 


It has been estimated that since the second World War up to 
the early seventies, some twenty million human beings have died as a 
result of ‘ethnic’ conflicts [Greeley, (1974)]. Since then, literally 
thousands more have been killed, maimed or injured in what have been 
predominantly conceptualised as ‘ethnically inspired dissonances’ 
[Connor, (1973)]. So far, no attempts have been made to calculate the 


real and/or opportunity costs to participating states in these types of 
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Science’ in International Social Science Journal, VOL. 40, No. h, 
pp. 525-531; and Trent, J. and Lamy, P. (1984) (eds.) Global Crisis 


and the Social Sciences: North American Perspectives, University of 
Ottawa Press: Ottawa. 
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conflicts. There are very good reasons for this, not the least of which 
is the increasing fluidity of the term ‘ethnicity’ the more closely it 


is examined. 


In the context of how these ‘ethnic’ dissonances are treated 
in that great bulk of the literature which postulates ethnicity as an 
incontrovertible social fact, planet Earth appears as one enormous 
battleground for the estimated five thousand or so different ethnic 
groups striving to co-exist within the boundaries of the one hundred 


and sixty states which make up the present international system. (2) 


To itemise a small sample of ethnic conflicts, there have been 
reports of ethnic violence between the Uzbeks and the Meskhetian popu- 
lations in the Soviet Republic of Uzbekistan; of Azerbaijanis against 
Armenians to the west, and of an ever increasing number of ethnic 
demonstrations. It seems that what had been once political dogma that 
any ethnic expression and its anticipated corollary, self-determi- 
nation, had to be subordinated to what was then euphemistically 
described as ‘the principles of socialism’ [Stalin, (€1913)] now looms 


as the ‘nationalities problem’ or as that ‘“time-bomb” in Soviet Russia 
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2. These figures are taken from Stavenhagen, R. (1986) Problems and 
Prospects of Multi-Ethnic States; a lecture delivered on 27 March 
1986 in Lome, Togo, being part of the Annual Lecture series of the 
United Nations University lecture series, Japan (The United Nations 
University) p. 5. The number of states given is more than double 
the estimated 75 sovereign states which existed just before World 
War II, in Crawford, J. (1979) The Creation of States in Interna- 
tional Law: Clarendon Press: Oxford. It is not difficult to 
appreciate that presented in this manner, the ‘ethnic question’ is 
a very volatile interrogative indeed and would therefore place 
significant pressures on states right around the globe as to how 
their respective answers are to be formulated. 
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which one commentator had conceptualised it decades ago.(3) Over the 
last twelve months or so, ethnic violence has been reported in Yugos- 
lavia and in all Eastern European states with multi-ethnic popula- 
tions.(4) On 14 May 1987, a military coup in Fiji was felt to have been 
due, in large measure, to the increasing tensions between the two major 
ethnic groups there, the Fijians who make up some forty per cent of the 
population and the Indians who constitute just over fifty per cent.(5) 
Escalations in ethnic violence in the United Kingdom, in various parts 


of Africa and in Sri Lanka have also made headline news on numerous 
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3. See Keenan, E. (1976) ‘Soviet Time Bomb’ in The New Republic, 175, 
pp. 17-21. See also Goble, P. (1989) ‘Ethnic Politics in the USSR’ 
in Problems of Communisa (July-August) and Gitelman, Z. (1983) 
“Are Nations Merging in the USSR’ in Problems of Communism (Sep- 
tember-October). Also, ‘A Sad Song For Mikhail” in The Economist 
November 28 1988 p. 51; and Quinn-Judge, S. (1989) ‘Ethnic 
Tensions: Violence in Uzbekistan has roots in social crisis’ in Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 29 June p. 25. 


4. Meier, V. (1983) ‘Yugoslavia’s National Question’ in Problems of 
Communism (March-April) pp. 47-60. For a different perspective 
see The Economist, April 1, 1989 p. 43 ff. 


5. In a paper presented at the 1987 annual conference of the Austral- 
asian Political Studies Association, Hagan (1987) has cast doubts 
as to whether there were in fact any real threats to the rights of 
Fijians by the late Bavandra ‘Indian’ government. Hagan (1987) 
argued that the military coup was actuated by a need to cover up 
corruption scandals involving the Alliance party and some tradi- 
tional Chiefs, and by circumstantial evidence which pointed to 
involvement of America’s CIA. The latter apparently arising from 
fears that the United States’ strategic interests would be 
undermined in the South West Pacific region. One of the policies of 
the deposed government was for a nuclear-free South Pacific. See 
Hagan, $. (1987) ‘Race Politics and the Coup in Fiji’, Paper 
Presented to the Australasian Political Studies Association, New 
Zealand, 1987. Of interest, see also Norton, R. (1981) ‘The 
Mediation of Conflict: Comparative Implications of the Fiji Case’ 
in The Journal of Commonwealth and Comparative Politics, VOL XIX, 
No. 3, November 1981 where he concluded somewhat shortsightedly: 
“Political and social relations in Fiji have not assumed the 
diffuse and unequivocal antagonism so common in societies where 
colonial rule created profound divisions and inequalities between 
ethnic groups" (p. 325.). This can be contrasted with the view that 
indigenous Fijians generally perceive Indians and their descendants 
as aliens “"...Kaitani, who came from a disreputable country, have 
been responsible for many wrongs..." {emphasis in original} in 
Manoa, P. (1979) ‘Across the Fence’ in Subramani, J. (ed.) 


The Indo-Fijian Experience, University of Queensland Press: St. 
Lucia, p. 205. 
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occasions.(§) Last year, the press reported that ‘Tamil’ separatist 
guerrillas had shot dead ninety ‘Sinhalese’ policemen which they had 
previously abducted and the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam are 
reported to have ignored a cease-fire agreement and to have attacked 
three separate Sinhalese army camps.) More recently, the assassi- 
nation on 22 May 1991 of Rajiv Gandhi, the previous leader of the 


Indian Congress (I) Party has been linked to the same ethnic prota- 


gonists. (8) 


In Australia, the primary ethnic cleavages are said to date 
back to white settlement, to conflicts between the invading Europeans 
and the various Aboriginal groupings, and within the white polity, 
between the English Protestants and the Irish Catholics [Parkin, 
(1977)]. On a more contemporary note, it has been asserted that 
Australia’s migrants have become more articulate in recent years and 


its politicians have therefore become increasingly aware of the 
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6. de Silva, M. (1987) reported that in the United Nations Year of 
Peace (1986) ‘ethnic’ conflicts in Sri Lanka ‘has made more than a 
modest contribution to this death toll’, that is, to the 3-5 
million human lives that were claimed in various conflicts around 
the globe, in ‘Ethnic Conflicts Respect No Boundaries’ Far Eastern 
Economic Review, 30 July, p. 21 and see also in Far Eastern 
Economic Review, 6 July 1989, p. 22. As well, see ‘Britain: Setting 
Themselves Apart’ in The Economist, 22 July 1989 p. 39; ‘Britain’s 
Browns: East Meets West’ in The Economist, 26 October 1989 p. 23; 
and ‘Burundi: After The Killing’ The Economist 3/9/89 p. 43. For an 
example of a typology of ‘ethnic extremist violence’ in Western 
Europe which is argued to attest to the continuing saliency of 
ethnicity in the region, see TABLE 1 in APPENDIX II of this thesis 
which was taken from Zariski, R. (1989) ‘Ethnic Extremism among 
Ethnoterritorial Minorities in Western Europe: Dimensions, Causes 


and institutional Responses’ in Comparative Politics, VOL. 21, No. 
3, De 255. 


7. A Reuter Press release in The Sydney Morning Herald, Thursday 14 
June, 1990 pp. 1 and 8., and the UPI and AFP releases in The 
Australian, Thursday 14 June 1990, p. 7. Deputy Defence Minister, 
Ranjan Wijeratve has foreshadowed ‘tough action’ and the army is 
reported to have retaliated. 


8. See for example, the Herald-Sun newspaper, 23 May 1991, pp. 1, 
5-7 and 12. 
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importance of the ‘ethnic vote’. This view of the importance of the 
ethnic vote has not escaped debate and some commentators have argued 
that Australia’s ethnic vote should be conceived more in the sense of 
ethnicity being an indicator of the preferences of post World War II 
immigrants for certain types of state programs than as a decisive 
matter in the electoral successes or failures of politicians [Aitkin, 
(1977); Jupp, (1981); McAllister and Kelley, (1982: 1983): Mistilis, 


(1984); McAllister, (1988)]. (9) 


The incidence of ethnically attributed conflicts, rivalries 
and burgeoning movements elsewhere in the world have been comprehen- 
sively documented by other authors such as Masur (1966), Argyle (1969), 


Geipel (1970), Connor (1969: 1978) and Smith (1981), to name just a 


few. (10) 
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9. This thesis is not concerned to enter into that discussion as such, 
it is referred to here simply in the context of a broad sketching 
out of the contention that ethnicity has achieved a saliency in the 
nodern world. See also the recent journal article by Forest (1988) 
who argued the predominant view in the literature that the Austra- 
lian party political system is divided along ‘class’ lines with its 
ethnic vote largely constrained along traditional, socio-structural 
boundaries. Forest (1988) noted that two other main trends were 
apparent: "One is that the ethnic vote is also constrained in part 
along lines which are specific to the immigrant group themselves. 
The other is that this ethnic dimension of voting behaviour is not 
at all uniform in its impact from one group of electorates to ano- 
ther", see Forest, J. (1988) ‘Social Status, Urbanisation and the 
Dimension of Voting Behaviour in Australia’ in Ethnic and Racial 
Studies, VOL. 11, No. 4, p 302. 


10. See Masur, G. (1966) Nationalism in Latin America, MacMillan: New 
York: Argyle, W. (1969) ‘European Nationalism and African Tribali- 
sm’ in Gulliver, P (ed.) Tradition and Transition in East Africa, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul: London; Connor, W. (1969: 1978) ‘“Ethno- 
logy and the Peace of South Asia’ in World Politics, VOL. XXII, and 
‘A Nation is a Nation, is a State, is an Ethnic Group is a ....’ in 
World Politics, VOL I No. 4, October; Geipel, J. (1970) The People 
- Today and Yesterday - Their Origins and Interrelations, Pegasus: 
New York; Smith, A. (1981) The Ethnic Revival, Cambridge University 
Press: Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Saliency of Ethnicity: Old, New or Withering? 


The saliency of ethnicity in the modern world is such that 
fears have been expressed that a ‘domino’ effect in violent ethnic 
outbursts could lead, in combination with other ‘variables’, to another 
World War ([Guidieri, Pellizi and Tambiah, (1988)]. Whilst such a grim 
prognosis is not widely shared, others do nevertheless harbour deep- 
seated pessimisms about any short term resolutions of many ethnic 


conflicts [Connor, (1972: 1973); Porter, (1975)]. 


For those who perceive ethnicity as “....a retreat from the 
liberal notions of the unity of mankind'(!) the saliency of ethnic 
differences represents an ‘old’ phenomenon.(2) Ethnicity, from this 
perspective, is a regression from a hoped for homogeneous world-culture 
to a more supposedly dis-integrative, volatile heterogeneity. When 
ethnicity is therefore ‘re-activated’, ethnicity is said to erupt as an 
endemic reality which does not discriminate between states whether 
these can be said to be part of the First, Second or Third Worlds; 
whether these states are said to be at a pre-industrial, post-indus- 
trial stage or somewhere in transit; whether they can be described as 
capitalist, communist or socialist. This notion of ethnicity as ubiqui- 
tously arcane is apparent in the observation by Smith (1981): 
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11. Porter, J. (1975) ‘Ethnic Pluralism in Canada’ in Glazer, N. and 
Moynihan, D. (eds.) Ethnicity: Theory and Experience, Harvard 
University Press: Cambridge, Mass., p. 291. 


12. ‘Ethnic phenomena’ is used in the broad sense of a thing or matter 
that appears or is perceived, the cause of which is in question 
rather than the narrower meaning which Despres (1975) gave the 
term, see Despres. L. ‘Towards a Theory of Ethnic Phenomena’ in 
Depres, L. (ed.) (1975) Ethnicity and Resource Competition in 
Plural Societies, Mouton: The Hague, p. 187 ff. Ethnic phenomena 
has from then onwards been conventionally accepted as a generic 
term for structural (ethnic groups) and cognitive or affective 
(ethnic identity, ethnicity) aspects. 
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“In every continent and practically every state, 
ethnicity has reappeared as a vital social and 
political force. The plural composition of most 
States; their policies of cultural integration; 
the increasing frequency and intensity of ethnic 
rivalries and conflicts; and the proliferation 
of ethnic movements; these are the main trends 
and phenomena which testify to the growing role 
of ethnicity in the modern world." {my emphasis} (3) 


By contrast, Glazer and Moynihan (1975) represented those who 


would dissent from any analysis that hinges upon the recrudescence of 


ethnicity, having contended instead that ethnicity is something altoge- 


ther ‘new’ in the world: 


“We are suggesting that a new word reflects 
a new reality and a new usage reflects a 
change in that reality. The new word is 
‘athnicity’ and the new usage is the steady 
expansion of the term ‘ethnic group’ from 
minority and marginal subgroups at the 
edges of society - groups expected to 
assimilate, to disappear, to continue as 
survivals, exotic or troublesome - to major 
elements of a society.” (14) 


The symptoms as well as the implications of this ‘newness’ 


were argued some years later to mean that ethnicity is less and less 
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13. 
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Smith, A. (1981) The Ethnic Revival, op. cit. p. 12. The implica- 
tions of the revival of ethnicity as a primordial tie and the 
concept of primordialism itself are discussed more critically 
further on. 


Glazer, N. and Moynihan, D. (1975) Ethnicity: Theory and Experien- 
ce, Harvard University Press: Cambridge, Mass., p. 5. This is in 
fact, as Lewins (1981) has argued, a misleading, conceptually vague 
and an extremely dubious proposition since: “To argue that in the 
case of Northern Ireland past conflicts were ‘based on such issues 
as the free and public practice of religion’ (Glazer and Moynihan 
1975: 7) is to sidestep the question why religion and not other 
cultural factors produced conflict. There is no ‘new’ reality in 
the case of the Northern Ireland. There is only a need for a more 
historically based theory which combines both ethnicity and the 
abiding material situation which has characterised relations 
between British Protestants and Catholic Irish {emphasis in 
original} in Lewins, F. (1981) “Class or Ethnicity? Class and 
Ethnicity? Assessing the Role of Structural Factors in Ethnic 
Relations’. Paper presented at the Conference on Ethnicity and 
Class, (27-29 August 1981) University of Wollongong: Wollongong, 
p. 14. 
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coincident with state boundaries and is a stronger basis for ‘terminal 
loyalty’? than class identification, hence its internationalisation and 
universalisation [Glazer, (1983)].(5 Beyond merely attempting to 
indicate that the deepening saliency of ethnicity is something ‘new’ in 
the world, Glazer’s (1983) argument is largely debatable given its 
assumptions that ‘new words’ will necessarily reflect ‘new realities’, 
that ‘new usages’ reflect changes in those postulated realities and 
that the reality of class must inexorably be in its subjective interna- 


lisation as a ‘terminal’ loyalty. 


Other commentators who had anticipated the ‘misconception’ of 
dichotomising ethnicity as an old/new phenomenon argued that ethnicity 
as well as ethnic conflicts represented in fact ‘vestigial remains’ and 
in due course would ‘wither away’. One strand of this ‘withering away’ 
approach argues that as a more enlightened, more cosmopolitan one-world 
culture is ushered in by ‘modernisations’ of various Kinds, the 
cultures and values of the core communities would correspondingly 


become more diffused throughout the peripheries with ethnic and other 
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15. But see the argument by Tambiah (1988) that the ‘internatio- 
nalisation’ of ethnicity should be understood as a factor which 
disengages ethnic conflicts from their distinctive parochialism, 
changes their significance and the sorts of judgments that can then 
be made about these dissonances. Concepts like ‘genocide’ and 
‘terrorism’, which have their own particular meanings at the 
level of discourse of global matters become conflated with and 
bring a distorted dimension to local ethnic conflicts. Thus, the 
conflict in Sri Lanka can become grossly oversimplified, propaga- 
ndised and polarised in terms of the minority Tamils in the North 
as ‘genocidal terrorists’ with the majority Sinhala in the South 
portrayed as restorers of ‘law and order’ through a legitimate 
government. See Tambiah, S. (1988) ‘Ethnic Fratricide in Sri Lanka: 
An Update’ in Guidieri, R.; Pellizzi, F. and Tambiah, S. (eds.) 
Ethnicity and Nations: Processes of Interethnic Relations in Latin 
America, Southeast Asia, and the Pacific, University of Texas 
Press: Austin. 
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similar vestigial remains being simply swept away.('6) With increasing 
mass communications and social interaction, and with the "....spread of 
universalistic, egalitarian, achievement-oriented values'(!7) greater 
social and political integration could therefore be anticipated 
[Deutsch, (1953)]. The dissolution of ‘tribes’ into a common ‘nation’ 
appeared inexorable. Thus, ethnic solidarities and conflicts would 
eventually and simply vanish in the integrative wake of economic and 
political development, based as these solidarities sia. 44 has been 
argued, on transient ‘ethnic’ or cultural divisions [Deutsch, (1953: 
1966); Azkin, (1964); Apter, (1965); Black, (1967); Lipset and Rokkan, 
(1967); Sherril, (1969); Horowitz, (1971); Eisenstadt and Stein, 
(1973)]. In the United States of America, the vision of a blending of 


diversity was immortalised by Zangwill (1925), a popular playwright who 


had one of his characters pronounce that: 


“America is God’s crucible, the great 
Melting-Pot where all races of Europe 
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16. This is the sociological ‘diffusionist’ theory of social integra- 
tion associated with Talcott Parsons, Smelser and Eisenstadt. See 
the discussion by Birch, A. (1978) ‘Minority Nationalist Movements 
and Theories of Political Integration’ in World Politics, VOL. 30, 
No. 3, April, p. 325 ff. This perspective is not without contro- 
versy. See for example the argument by Wallerstein (1979) that: 

“ ....0nce capitalism was consolidated as a system and there was 
no turnback, the internal logic of its functioning, the search 
for maximum profit forced it continuously to expand extensively 
to cover the globe and intensively via the constant (if not 
steady) accumulation of capital, the pressure to mechanise work 
in order to make possible still further expansion of produc- 
tion, the tendency to facilitate and optimise rapid response to 
the permutations of the world market by the proletarianisation 
of labour and the commercialisation of land. This is what 
modernisation is about if one wants to use such a contentless 
word. in Wallerstein, I. (1979) The Capitalist World Economy, 
Cambridge University Press: Cambridge, pp. 133-144. 


17. These notions were commonplace rhetoric in the ‘progressive years’ 
of the 1960’s when materialism, collectivism and evolutionism 
constituted the main ingredients in the developmentalist orienta- 
tion that had been increasingly dominant since the 1950’s, in 
Lemarchand, R. (1966) “Power and Stratification in Rwanda: A 
Reconciliation" in Cahiers D’Etudes Africaines, VI, p. 602. 
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are melting and reforming." {my emphasis} (18) 


This represented a somewhat narrower, more idiosyncratic 
version of social integration and the shedding of differences 
since it rested on an implicit belief that a lesser quality alloy might 
result from a broader coalescence of those other Americans not concep- 
tualised as being of a european extraction. Zangwill’s (1925) great 


melting-pot was intended for stewing the european ‘races’ only. (19) 


Another strand of the ‘withering away’ approach on ethnicity 
takes a very different and radical approach to ethnicity. Encapsulated 
in an often quoted aphorism of this tradition, is the core of an expla- 
natory theory about human experience in society and the nature of con- 


flict generally which asserts that: 


“The history of all hitherto existing society 
is the history of class struggles.” (20) 


As that fundamentally class conflictual nature of society is 
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18. Zangwill, I. (1925) The Melting Pot, MacMillan: New York, p. 25. 
There were other, though not so explicitly segregationist concept- 
ions of the ultimate homogenisation of society and these were 
couched in terms of predictive theories of ‘assimilation’. Hansen’s 
(1938) famous hypothesis was that assimilation is cyclical with 
marked differences observable in (i) the initial lifestyles of 
immigrants; (ii) the desire by their children to distance them- 
selves from what was perceived to be a stigma attached to their 
foreign origins; and (iii) the desire by the grandchildren to 
revive and maintain their perceptions of their overseas cultures. 
See Hansen, M. (1938) The Problem of the Third Generation Immi- 
grant, (1952) reprinted in Commentary, Rock Island, Ill., November. 


19. ‘Melting’ could just as well require assimilation and it implied 
integration precisely because the metaphor was never really 
elaborated causing, for example, Milne (1989) to ask rather wryly: 
" .. -Would the new ‘ingredients’ dissolve and blend or would some 
chunks retain a distinctive flavour, remain decidedly al dente?.” 
{emphasis in original} in Milne, R. (1989) “The Relevance of 
Ethnicity’ in Political Science, VOL. 41, No. 2, p. 34. 


20. Marx, K. and Engels, F. (1848) Bourgeois and Proletarians; Manif- 
esto of the Communist Party, (1973) Progress Publishers: Moscow, 
pp. 35-36. 
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addressed and resolved, the tenacity of ethnicity as it is variously 
implicated in and nurtured as an articulator and a mask of these 
schisms loosens. The process by which the essentially class conflictual 
nature of ethnic tensions becomes sublimated has been explained by De 


Lepervanche (1980) in this manner: 


“Under the umbrella of ethnicity or pluralism, 
individuals are conceived as having deep roots 
in one community but several allegiances in social 
life at large; class appears simply as one among 
many ties, and society is defined in terms of a 
multiplicity of cross-cutting linkages.” (21) 
Ethnicity as discrete, culturally expressing parcellisations 
of that less apparent symbiosis therefore withers away for a lack of a 
nourishing core. Ethnic conflicts or dissonances would thus be, 
largely, ideologically euphemised descriptions of the ‘class struggles’ 


within society and maintained, as they would therefore be, by the 


internal contradictions of a capitalist mode of production. 


In whatever manner, then, that meaning 1s given to the 
saliency of ethnicity in the modern world, whether it is said (i) to 
have reappeared, (ii) to have been freshly created or (iii) that it 
will actually or contingently wither away, each assumes its own 
underlying and particular definitional approach to ethnicity. For 
example, those who like Smith (1981) conceive of the saliency of ethni- 
city as ‘old’ would be adopting a folk definition of ethnicity as an 


inscrutable attribute of a given human collectivity or its more 
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21. De Lepervanche, M. (1980) ‘From Race to Ethnicity’ in Australian 
and New Zealand Journal of Sociology, op. cit., p. 34. 
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analytical definition of cultural and genetic primordialism.'22) Given, 
firstly, the more orthodoxly expected political ramifications of ethnic 
salience in the sorts of ethnic conflicts which have been surveyed in 


the introductory part of this chapter and, secondly, as Connolly (1983) 


has pointed out that: 


....the language of politics is not a 
neutral medium that conveys ideas indepen- 
dently formed; it is an institutional 
structure of meanings that channels 
political thought and action in certain 


directions’; (23) 
it follows that the various definitional constructions of ethnicity 
would then offer, as they eventually become entrenched in political 
discourse and practice, their own structured vision of ethnicity and 
ethnic group conflicts. In turn, particular definitions as they achieve 
a displacing legitimacy vis-a-vis other definitions of ethnicity would 
necessarily constrain the types of theoretical approaches that can be 
more readily accepted and, ultimately as public policy, the permissible 
courses of action in the real world. It is then necessary to both 


surface and critically examine the primary ways in which ethnicity is 


defined. 
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22. It is useful to distinguish the dictionary definitions of ethnicity 
as folk from the more rigorously evolved definitions in the 
specialised literature as analytical. This distinction is made in 
Royce, A. (1982) Ethnic Identity: Strateqies of Diversity, Indiana 
University Press: Bloomington, p. 203. Where the folk definitions 
purport to be lexical, analytical definitions are far more encom- 
passing and represent self-conscious attempts at encapsulating a 


theoretical as well as an ideological perspective on social 
relations. 


23. Connolly, W. (1983) The Terms of Political Discourse, Martin 
Robertson: Oxford, p. 1. 
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Folk Definitions of Ethnicity 


A more extensive analysis of the folk definitions of ethnicity 
is provided in APPENDIX I of this thesis where a typology of the 
definitions of ethnicity has also been provided as TABLE 1 which summa- 
rises the examination into the broad categories of ‘English’, ‘Ameri- 


can’, ‘Australian’ and ‘French’ dictionary definitions according to the 


sources of publication. (24) 


The English, American and Australian definitions share in 
common a delineative emphasis in giving meaning to ‘ethnic’ groups in 
the sense that ethnic collectivities are differentiated from ‘the 
community’ by virtue of their ethnicity. As an example of a folk 
approach to ethnicity, Martin (1978) categorised the indigenous Black 
Australians, those immigrants from non-Anglo-Celtic backgrounds as well 
as their descendants as ‘ethnic’ whereas the majority White Anglo- 
Celts were conceived as ‘non-ethnic’. Ethnicity, when it is defined in 
this way, effectively functions to relate some individuals to a socio- 
political system, paradoxically, by reminding them of their unrelated- 
ness and serves to reinforce a particular role for individuals in such 
a system, the role of the outsider [Plax, (1976)]. In the English 
definition, the ethnicity of a group can either be attributed objec- 
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24. Both authoritative general dictionaries including the Oxford 
English Dictionary (1989); the Oxford American Dictionary (1980); 
the Chambers 20th century Dictionary (1983); the American Heritage 
Dictionary of the English Language (1973); the Webster Compre- 
hensive Dictionary (1977); the Macquarie Dictionary (revised 
edition, 1985); the Grand Larousse De La Lanque Francaise (1973); 
the Tresor De La Langue Francaise. Dictionnaire De La Langue Du XIX 
Et Du XX Siecle (1980), as well as some more discipline-specific 
dictionaries such as, for example, the Dictionary of Social 
Sciences [Sills, D. (ed.) (1968)]; the Dictionary of Anthropology 
[Winick, C. (1969)]: A New Dictionary of Sociology [Mitchell, D. 
(ed.) (1979)], as well as A Dictionary of Modern Politics [Robert- 
son, D. (1985)] were consulted. 
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tively, so that individuals and human collectivities are ethnic by 
ascription and, alternatively, it may also be discerned as having 
arisen out of the self-consciousness of a particular group.(?5) Whilst 
not altogether ruling out a subjective attribution of ethnicity, the 
American and Australian definitions tend to place a greater emphasis on 
ethnicity by ascription. By contrast. tre French ethnie requires an 
almost mandatory organicity in group formation, a self-consciousness of 
being part of a collectivity which can transcend ‘racial’ and/or 


geographical boundaries. 


Altogether, these various categories offer a breadth of 
meanings of ethnicity which range from its being an ineffable attribute 
that inheres in a human collectivity such as a race, nation or popula- 
tion, to the term being defined functionally. An example of the latter 
being one American version of an ‘ethnic group’ as ‘an Italian or 
Chinese colony ina large American city’. For whatever reasons that the 
American city ceases to be a ‘city’ or ‘large’ and the observed collec- 
tivity no longer deemed to be a ‘colony’, it would lose its definit- 
ional integrity as an ethnic group. Where quite a number of American 
definitions of an ethnic group specifically exclude ‘black minorities’, 
for certain English versions black minorities are ethnic groups. Addi- 
tionally, quite specific things, objects, activities, and certain 


foods, dances etc. are defined as ‘ethnic’. 


The generally fluid nature of the folk definitions in 
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25. By being born into a certain human group (however ascertained), 
human beings are said to acquire by dent thereof, all its characte- 
ristics, ethnic and otherwise. Ethnic ascription is to be con- 
trasted with ethnic ‘achievement’ which involves a more active and 
conscious engagement on the part of an individual or group. For a 
comprehensive treatment, see Glazer, N. (1983) ‘The Universalisa- 
tion of Ethnicity’ in Glazer N. (ed.) Ethnic Dilemmas 1962-1982, 
Harvard University Press: Cambridge, Mass., p. 235 ff. 
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APPENDIX I reveals an ethnicity continuum: definitions that are at one 
extreme so broad as to be ephemeral, and at the other, very narrow and 
arbitrary attributions of meaning.(§) These extremes in the range of 
folk definitions of ethnicity have been a source of frustration for 
commentators on and students of ethnicity alike. It has been argued 
that this fluidity should not be interpreted as invalidating ethnicity, 
nor that ethnicity is non-existent or necessarily ideological [McCall, 
Burnley and Encel, (1985)]. It has also been contended that the 
fugaciousness of ethnicity as a term has to be understood more as a 
matter of degree and intensity [van den Berghe, (1965); Cohen, (€1981)]. 
Cohen (1981), for example, has observed that: 

“....there is ethnicity and ethnicity. In some 

cases ethnicity manifests itself in violence and 

bloodshed....In other cases ethnicity manifests 

itself only in some rather superficial manner, 

such as the wearing of a special style of dress 

or the holding of an occasional dance....This is 

not to dismiss the significance of this latter 

type of ethnicity, but only to point out that it 

differs radically from that of the first two.” (27) 

Cohen (1981) identified the first instance of violence and 
bloodshed as ‘strongest’ ethnicity with the second non-violent form as 
‘weakest’ ethnicity and asked rhetorically "....whether it is heuris- 
tically helpful to treat all ethnicity, the strongest and the weakest, 
as one phenomenon, characterised in terms of one criterion, such as 
identity” 28) No doubt, a counter-argument can be sustained against 


Cohen’s (1981) fallacy of assumed correlation in terms of a ‘weak’ to 


‘strong’ ethnicity relative to violence as the overt expression of 
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26. For a more comprehensive discussion, see APPENDIX I and 
TABLE 1: TYPOLOGY OF FOLK DEFINITIONS OF ETHNICITY. 


27. Cohen, A. (1981) ‘Variables in Ethnicity’ in Keyes, C. (ed.), 
Ethnic Change, University of Washington Press: Seattle, p. 319. 


28. Cohen, A. (1981) ‘Variables in Ethnicity’, op. cit., p. 320. 
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conflict given that ....not only can conflict exist without violence; 
but nonviolence can be and has been very consciously adopted as a 


weapon in major conflicts. (29) 


Ethnicity as a folk term suffers from a terminal fugacity and 
its diversity of contradictory definitions which raise three important 
questions, namely (i) what is it about ethnicity that makes it so ins- 
crutable a phenomenon in some sources and yet, for others, so sharply 
definable and capable of being focussed upon with descriptive preci- 
sion?, (ii) how is this elusivity to be dispelled?, and indeed (iii) 


can ethnicity be usefully and meaningfully defined? 


Analytical Definitions of Ethnicity 


In reviewing the academic literature on the °....elusive 
concept” of ethnicity, Burgess (1978) has contended that its 
meaning could be rendered less opaque through initially organising 


ethnicity in terms of these two sets of criteria: 


1. an objective/subjective dichotomy; and 


2. a rational/non-rational dichotomy which concerns 
the source of ethnicity. 


Where the first set of criteria, as the objective/subjective 
definitions of ethnicity, highlights two general theoretical trends in 


the social sciences, (i) the phenomenological and (ii) the structural 
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29. Jordan, W. (1987) ‘Some Thoughts on Ethnic Conflict” in Boucher, 
Jerry; Landis, Dan and Clark, Karen. Ethnic Conflict: International 
Perspectives, Sage Publications, Inc.: Newbury Park, p. 318. 


30. Burgess, E. (1978) ‘The Resurgence of Ethnicity: Myth or Reality’ 
in Ethnic and Racial Studies, VOL 1, No. 3, July, p. 266. 
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methodologies, the second set, the rational/non-rational dichotomy has 


to do with the foundations of ethnicity. 


(1) Objective and Subjective Definitions of Ethnicity 


An objective definition of ethnicity and ethnic groups assumes 
that ethnic phenomena and collectivities exist of and by themselves, as 
real phenomena to be discovered, analysed and theorised about. Ethni- 
city, in this sense, can be defined according to certain socio-demo- 
graphic attributes which are then enumeratively ascribed to an observed 
‘ethnic group’. Gordon (1964), as an example, adopted a stipulative 
definition of ethnicity which took for granted the interchangeability 


of ‘ethnic group’ and ‘ethnic category’: 


“When I use the term ‘ethnic group’....I shall 
mean by it any group which is defined or set 
off by race, religion or national origin, 
or some combination of these categories.” (31) 


Gordon (1964) and other objectivists take it for granted that 
‘race, religion or national origin’ and other similar attributions are 
unequivocal, readily identifiable in an objective sense and have more 
or less determinant effects on social relations and processes [Laumann, 


(1973); Greeley, (1974); Kellstedt, (1974): Abramson, (1975)]. Ethni- 
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31. Gordon, M. (1964) Assimilation in American Life, Oxford University 
Press: New York, p. 27. Once the objectivity of ethnic groups is 
accepted, the next step, as Gordon (1964) took, was to locate these 
cultural entities within a normative theory of cultural pluralism. 
Thus the basic causes of ethnic conflicts as they were perceived in 
America in the 1960’s were ‘political reactions to cultural 
oppression’. For a similar analysis, see Glazer, N. and Moynihan, 
D. (1970) Beyond the Melting Pot, M.I.T Press: Cambridge, Mass. and 
Newman, W. (1973) American Pluralism, Harper and Row: New York. 

In Chapter 3 of this thesis, the section ‘Pluralism, The State and 
Ethnicity’ examines more closely the politics of interest groups 
approach in Gordon’s (1964) descriptive/normative cultural 
pluralism. 
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city can then also be definable as the condition of, or the character 
or quality of that ethnic collectivity and/or the state of belonging 
thereto [Enloe, (1973); Schermerhorn, (1974); Parsons (1975); Bell, 
(1975)]. By contrast, the subjective approach defines ethnicity as a 
way or process by which individuals or groups identify themselves as 
being ethnically different from others in possessing a distinct and 
different group identity as a ‘self-identification’. Whilst individuals 
and groups may also be identified as being different by others, an 
“other-identification’ more in the context of reinforcing the ‘self- 
identification’ than as an ascriptivism, either of these two processes 
of psychological identification as being different on the basis of 
various internalisations as ‘culture, religion, race, language’ etc., 
can manifest a range of ‘identity combinations’ which are conceptua- 
lised as two poles, whereby: 

“At the positive pole ethnic identity depends 

more upon inner concepts of exclusiveness, and 

upon inner strength and resources, at the other 

extreme the identity rests on no, or only minimal, 

inner definition, and is essentially imposed 

from without.” (32) 

Max Weber’s (1922) conception of ethnicity as a presumed 
identity is nearly always present in any discussion of the subjective 
definitions of ethnicity and the relevant paragraph is quoted in full 
below. In its unabridged version it points, in spite of its surface 
eclecticity, to a distinctly narrower approach when compared to that 
taken by other subjectivists. In his Economy and Society: An Outline of 
Interpretive Sociology, Weber (1922) had contended in relation to 


ethnic groups that: 


“The belief in group affinity, regardless of 
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32. Epstein, A. (1978) Ethnos and Identity, Tavistock Publications: 
London, p. 102. 
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whether it has any objective foundation, can 

have important consequences especially for the 
formation of the political community. We shall 

call ‘ethnic groups’ those human groups that 
entertain a subjective belief in their common 

descent because of similarities of physical 

type or of customs or both, or because of mem- 

ories of colonization and migration; this belief 

must be important for the propagation of group 
formation; conversely, it does not matter 

whether or not an objective blood relationship 
exists. Ethnic membership (Gemeinsamkeit) differs 
from the Kinship group precisely by being a presumed 
identity, not a group with concrete social action, 
like the latter. In our sense, ethnic membership does 
not constitute a group; it only facilitates group 
formation of any Kind, particularly in the political 
sphere. On the other hand, it is primarily the poli- 
tical community, no matter how artificially organized, 
that inspires the belief in common ethnicity. This 
belief tends to persist even after the disintegration 
of the political community, unless drastic differences 
in the custom, physical type, or, above all, language 
exist among its members." [emphasis in original} O% 


Unlike other subjective definitions of ethnicity which merely 
require a ‘We (They) feeling’; a ‘consciousness of Kind’; a ‘sense of 
peoplehood’; ‘loyalty’; ‘structural expressions of primary, extrafami- 
lial identity’ [Warner and Srole, (1945); Glazer and Moynihan, (1963); 
Shibutani and Kwan, (1965); Stryker, (1973); Patterson, (1975); De Vos, 
(1975); Uchendu, (1975); Brass, (1975); Francis, (1976)] and a para- 
phernalia of other similar sentiments, the position which Weber (1922) 
took is that ethnic collectivities are not groups with ‘concrete social 


action’ but are categories until their social organisation is inspired 


by the political community. 


Whilst both the objectivist and subjectivist approaches 


endeavour in common to give meaning to ethnicity, their differences 
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33. Weber, M. (1922) Economy and Society: An Outline of Interpretive 
Sociology, edited by Roth, Guenther and Wittich, Claus; University 
of California Press: Berkeley, 1968, YOL 1, Part 1, p. 389. Non- 
Weberian subjectivist definitions of ethnicity will simply be 
referred to as the subjectivist definition or approach in the text 
of this thesis. 
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turn largely on their underlying conception of how a ‘group’ is consti- 
tuted. Where the objectivist understands a ‘group’ as being synonymous 
with ‘category’, the subjectivist makes the assumption that "....a 
group is a system of interactions. Where there is no interaction, there 
is no group. (4) The main argument in the literature against an 
objectivist approach to defining ethnicity and ethnic groups may be 
summarised in this way. An ethnic group is a social group. A group of 
people possessing certain similar social characteristics do not 
necessarily constitute a social group, they may merely constitute a 
social category. Individuals possessing certain socio-demographic 
characteristics thought to be ethnic do not necessarily constitute an 
ethnic group, they may simply be an ethnic category. Even if they could 
be taken to be an ethnic group, this would function as a static charac- 
terisation which would not sufficiently represent the extent to which 
individuals are committed to their ethnic heritages. Therefore, it is 
inferred, if the objectivist definition is not fallacious, it is cer- 
tainly misleading in not being able to properly account for the 


strength of ethnic allegiances. 


For the moment, it will suffice to note that the subjecti- 
vist’s complaint that the objective definition of ethnicity does not 
sufficiently represent the extent to which an ethnic group is committed 
to its ethnic heritage is spurious. This criticism can just as easily 
be levelled at the subjectivist approach given the ‘non-heritage’ range 
of motives that can either underpin or become interwoven in the inter- 
active processes of ethnic group formation, in both ‘self’ and ‘other’ 
identification contexts [Mazrui, 1967: 1975): Das Gupta, (1975); 
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34. Stryker, S. (1973) ‘Fundamental Principles of Social Interaction’ 


in Smelser, N. (ed.) Sociology: An Introduction, John Wiley and 
sons: New York, p. 526. 
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Horowitz, (1977); Olzak and Nagel, (1986); Ginorio, (1987); Ramirez and 


Sullivan, (1987); Provencher, (1987); Zariski, (1989)]. 


(ii) Ethnicity as a Primordial Phenomenon 


According to the second set of criteria, non-rational defini- 
tions of ethnicity emphasise its source as being that of a primordial, 
innate, involuntary or instinctive predisposition; as an attach- 
ment so intense and germane to a person’s existence that °....it is not 
at all a mystery that he (she) is willing, indeed almost eager to die 
in defense of it.'°©5) This conception of ethnicity as a deeply rooted 
affiliation is the primordialist position and Max Weber is credited 
with having been its first articulator [Gabriel and Ben-Tovim, (1978); 
van den Berghe, (1981); Mason, (1986)]. Essentially, there are two 
definitional approaches which primordialists take with the first and 
most popular conceiving ethnicity as ‘cultural bonding’ and a less 


popular second notion of ‘genetic bonding’ or sociobiology. 


(ii) (a) Primordialism as Cultural Bonding 


The relevance of Weber’s (1922) writing to primordialism is 
his postulation of a persisting inner belief in common ancestry or 
descent, of an imagined abiding ‘blood’ relationship which provides an 
important transhistorical article of faith as the basis for ethnic 


membership and which "....does not matter whether or not an objective 
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35. Greeley, A. (1974) Ethnicity in the United States: A Preliminary 
Reconnaissance, John Wiley & Sons: New York, p. 14. 
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blood relationship exists." (6) Shils (1957) had in turn hypothesised 


that: 


by 


....modern society is no lonely crowd, no horde 

of refugees fleeing from freedom. It is no 
‘Gesellschaft’, soulless, egotistical, loveless, 
faithless, utterly impersonal and lacking any 
integrative forces other than interest or coercion. 
It 1s held together by an infinity of personal 
attachments, moral obligations, in concrete contexts, 
professional and creative pride, individual ambition, 
primordial affinities and a civil sense which is low 
in many, high in some, and moderate in most persons.” 
{my emphasis} (37) 


These primordial affinities could be variously characterised 


‘a state of intense and comprehensive solidarity’; by the ‘element 


of intense mutual attachment’; by ‘especially significant relational 


qualities’; ‘a certain ineffable significance....attributed to the tie 


of blood’ and by the ‘coerciveness of the primordial properties of 


object’ [Shils, (€1957)]. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


The ineffability of a "....primordial attachment (38) the 
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Weber, M. (1922) Economy and Society: An Outline of Interpretive 
Sociology, op. cit., VOL 1, Part 1, p. 389. 


Shils, E. (1957) ‘Primordial, Personal, Sacred and Civil Ties: Some 
Particular Observations on the Relationship of Sociological 
Research and Theory’ op. cit., p. 131. For an overview of the 

stock primordialist position, see also Geertz, C. (1963) ‘The 
Integrated Revolution: Primordial Sentiments and Civil Politics 

in the New States’ in Geertz, C. (ed.) Old Societies and New 
Societies: The Quest for Modernity in Asia and Africa, Free 

Press: New York and Greeley, A. (1974) Ethnicity in the United 


States: A Preliminary Reconnaissance, John Wiley & Sons: New 
York. 


Geertz (1963) defined a primordial attachment thus: “By a primor- 
dial attachment is meant one that stems from the "givens" - or more 
precisely, as culture is inevitably involved in such matters, the 
assumed “givens - of social existence: immediate contiguity and 
Kin connection mainly, but beyond them the givenness that stems 
from being born into a particular religious community speaking a 
particular language, or even a dialect of a language, and following 
particular social practices. These contiguities of blood, speech, 
custom and so on, are seen to have an ineffable, and at times 
overpowering, coerciveness in of and themselves.” in Geertz, C. 
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sense of ‘coerciveness in and of themselves’ as well as the self- 
evident cultural ‘givenness’ of primordial affinities [Geertz, (1963: 
1973)]; the necessary accompaniment of some consciousness of Kind among 
members of a group, based on a real or putative ancestry [Schermerhorn, 
(1970)]; the ‘idols of the tribe’ [Isaacs, (1975)] and similar concep- 
tualised paraphernalia of ties of the ‘blood’ have been echoed by many 
other writers evolving their theories about the resilience of ethnic 
attachments and group formations in the face of ‘modernisations’ of 
various Kinds .49) Ethnicity would be asserted to be present because of 
the differences, real or putative, in origins among groups in a given 
society; it manifests itself in different cultural traits and its 
presence is an explanatory factor in and of itself. Gemeinschaft as a 
"a... State of intense solidarity with highly affective overtones, even 
when strong emotions did not always find expression’ (4) provided a 
basis for explaining the primordial relationships between descendants 


of European immigrants in America and Canada [Suttles, (1968); Korn- 


blum, (1973); Greeley, (1974); Isajiw, (1975); Yinger, (1976)]. 
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(1963) ‘The Integrative Revolution: Primordial Sentiments and Civil 
Politics in the New States” in Finkle, J. and Gable, R. (1971) 


(eds.) Political Development and Social Change, John Wiley & 
Sons: New York, p. 656. 


39. Whilst the ethnos/modernisation thesis does have a wide legitimacy 
in the literature, there are nevertheless quite a number of 
commentators who dispute its validity and dispense with its 
perspective altogether. As an example, see again Wallerstein’s 
(1979) argument at footnote 16 above. 


40. Shils, E. (1957) ‘Primordial, Personal, Sacred and Civil Ties: 
Some Particular Observations on the Relationship of Sociolo- 
gical Research and Theory’, op. cit. Shils (1957) distinguished 
this broader notion of Gemeinschaft from Tonnies’s (1887) 
initial usage and contrast of Gesellschaft (modern Western 
society) as expediential, of being atomized, rationalistic and 
individualistic from Gemeinschaft (extended families, guilds, 
Village and tribal communities) which is characterised by 
intense solidarity with individuality kept at a rudimentary 
level (p. 132). 
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For Connor (1978), the large scale violence in many Third 
World states, the restiveness of national groups of the Second World 
and the ethnically motivated unrests in the more technologically 
integrated states of the First World, were all examples of a deeper 
‘athnonationalism’ which constituted a major and growing threat to the 
political stability of many of these states. The inherently primordial 


nature of ‘ethnonationalism’ has meant that: 


....rather than witnessing an evolution of stable 
state- or suprastate-communities, the observer 

of global politics has viewed a succession of 
Situations involving competing allegiances in 
which people have illustrated that an intuitive 
bond toward an informal and unstructured subdi- 
Vision of mankind is far more profound and potent 
than are the ties that bind them to the formal and 
legalistic state structure in which they find 
themselves.” {my emphasis} (41) 

The notion of primordial affinities as ‘intuitive bonds’ have 
also found expression in Keyes’s (1981) contention that ethnic identi- 
ties implicate a primordial relationship between people and derive from 
a cultural interpretation of descent [Keyes, (1981)]. Social descent in 
the sense of its transmission through a socially validated parent/child 
connection [Schneider, (1975)]}] is said to be the clue for an understan- 
ding of the perpetuation of ethnicity. Ethnic heritage ought not there- 
fore be conceived as determined by genetic makeup so much as by a 
learning process which succeeds “....only if among the meanings to 
which one is exposed, certain of these are marked as being intrinsic 


elements of one’s heritage acquired from one’s forebears through one’s 


(socially defined) parents.'(4) A rather dramatic scene is portrayed 
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41. Connor, W. (1978) ‘A Nation is a Nation, is a State, is an Ethnic 


Group is a ....’ in Ethnic and Racial Studies, VOL 1, No. 4, 
October, p. 377. 


42. Keyes, C. (1981) ‘The Dialectics of Ethnic Change’ in Keyes, C. 
(ed.) Ethnic Cha , University of Washington Press: Seattle, p. 7. 
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by Keyes (1981) in identifying the role of ethnicity in modern socie- 
ties: 

“Primordial identities continue to serve as 

gyroscopes for those buffeted by uncertainties 

as to the best way to pursue their interests or 

for those alienated by the dehumanized agencies 

designed to organize the ordering of social ends 

in a rational way.” (43) 

Finally, Smith (1981) has conceived an ethnic community, or 

his preferred term ethnie, as being constituted of members who share a 
sense of common origins. The ‘ethnie’ claims a common and distinctive 
history and destiny; it possesses one or more distinctive characteris- 
tics and provides a sense of collective uniqueness and solidarity. The 


same author has asserted that “....of Shils’s primordial ties, the Key 
ones for the creation of ethnicity are a distinctive history and one or 
more of the other cultural dimensions - religion, language, colour, 
customs....without such cultural similarities, we cannot begin to 


locate ethnic categories, and without such cultural ties, we cannot 


talk of ethnic communities.” (44) 


(ii) (b) Primordialism as Genetic Bonding 


In assessing what he termed the ‘conventional’ primordialist 
position, van den Berghe (1978a: 1978b: 1979: 1980: 1981: 1986) as the 
most prominent sociologist of ‘race relations’ in the literature sought 
to clarify and extend the primordialist contribution to the study of 


ethnicity through providing ‘sociobiological’ answers to a number of 
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43. Keyes, C. (1981) ‘The Dialectics of Ethnic Change’, in Keyes, C. 
(ed.) Ethnic Change, op. cit., p. 28. 


44. Smith, A. (1981) The Ethnic Revival, op. cit., p. 66. 
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questions which he formulated thus: 


irrationalism of ethnicity is explicable in terms of " 


1. What kind of mysterious and suspicious force 
was this ‘voice of the blood’ that moved people 
to tribalism, racism and ethnic intolerance? 


2 . If ethnicity was primordial, then was it not also 


ineluctable and immutable? 


Ss How is the circumstantial fluidity of ethnicity 
reconcilable with the primordialist position? 


According to van den Berghe (1981), the primordialism and 


....an underlying 


driving force....which is ultimately the blunt, purposeless natural 


selection of genes that are reproductively successful. (5) Human 


beings, as 


“....ephemeral...survival machines for potentially eternal 


genes’ (46) are genetically programmed with a propensity to favour 


their kins and fellow ethnics. A sociobiological theory of ethnicity 


has been propounded by van den Berghe (1981) in this manner: 


“Since organisms are survival machines 


for genes, by definition those genes that 


program organisms for successful reproduc- 


tion will spread. To maximize their 


reproduction, genes program organisms to do 


two things: successfully compete against, 
and thereby hinder reproduction of, 


organisms that carry alternative alleles of 


the genes in question, and successfully 
cooperate with (and thereby contribute to 
the reproduction of) organisms that share 
the same alleles of the genes. In simpler 
terms, the degree of cooperation between 
organisms can be expected to be a direct 
function of the proportion of the genes 
they share; conversely, the degree of 
conflict between them is an inverse 
function of the proportion of shared 
genes....Whenever cooperation increases 
individual fitness organisms are gene- 
tically selected to be nepotistic, in the 
sense of favoring kin over nonkin, and 
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van den Berghe, P. (1981) The Ethnic Phenomenon, Elsevier North 
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Inc.: New York, p. 19. 


ibid., p. 7. 
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close kin over distant kin. The more 
closely related organisms are, the higher 
the proportion of the genes they share. 
Therefore, genes that favour nepotistic 
behaviour in organisms will enhance their 
own replication more effectively than genes 
favoring random cooperation.” {emphasis in 
original} (47) 


Although the genetic programming of human ‘survival machines’ 
to compete at certain times and co-operate at others may appear 
excessively deterministic, in fact "....our genetic programs are highly 
flexible, and our specific behaviours are adaptive responses to a wide 
set of environmental circumstances. (48) In a later publication where 
van den Berghe (1986) vigorously defended his sociobiological theory of 


ethnicity, he defied one of his critics to find in The Ethnic Phenome- 
non (1981) any suggestions implying consequences of behaviour for the 


gene pool of the human species: 


“It is high time that we re-ask the fundamental 
questions. What 1s ethnicity? A form of sociality, 

of course, but a very special form. So, what is so 
special about it? The answer lies ultimately in our 
Mammalian tradition. Why do mothers feed their babies 
instead of feeding on them, as a strict rational 
choice model might lead us to predict? Because unfed 
babies die, and babies are the only way that mothers 
have of replicating themselves. To put it less teleo- 
logically, genes that predispose mammalian mothers to 
lavish tender, loving care on their infants do better 
than genes that predispose their carriers to devour 
their offspring when hungry. Ruthless selfishness will 
not be evolutionary successful in competition with 
nepotistic selfishness." {emphasis in original} (4%) 


Thus, the ‘voice of the blood’ which moves people to triba- 


lism, racism and ethnic intolerance is genetic programming, the voice 
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47. van den Berghe, P. (1981) The Ethnic Phenomenon, op. cit., p. 7. 


48. ibid., p. 261. 


49. van den Berghe, P. (1986) ‘Ethnicity and the Sociobiology Debate’ 


in Rex, J. and Mason, D. (eds.) Theories of Race and Ethnic 
Relations, Cambridge University Press: Cambridge, p. 260. 
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of “‘nepotistic selfishness’. The lack of ineluctability and immutabi- 
lity of ethnicity are accounted for by a flexible genetic software 
which, as well, explains and reconciles circumstantial fluidity with 
the primordial position. A number of criticisms can be levelled at 
this particular ‘ethnic gene’ account of primordialism with the most 
obvious being that if a scientific proposition can be said to be 
different to a non-scientific one on the basis of its falsifiability 
[Popper, (1972)] then van den Berghe’s (1981) empirically unfalsifiable 
sociobiology is more in the nature of an article of faith with a 
doubtful epistemological status. By conceptualising human behaviour as 
biologically grounded nepotism and ethnocentrism, and by assuming 
inequality to be a perpetual feature of the human condition, this genre 
of ‘inevitability’ argument ideologically rules out any possibility of 
effective political action to challenge nepotism and ethnocentricity., 


their promoters and beneficiaries. (5!) 
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50. van den Berghe’s (1981) genetic primordialism of a ‘purposeless 
natural selection of genes’ for the purpose of genes in competition 
to achieve evolutionary success, is in part understandable in the 
context of the author’s own self-description as an anarchist who 
“developed a generalised distaste for politics, tempered only by an 
attraction for unpopular, hopeless and quixotic positions. see van 
den Berghe, P. (1986) “Ethnicity and the Sociobiology Debate’, op. 
cit. p. 253. As to his broader affiliations, van den Berghe (1986) 
declared that: “We academics are the court jesters of advanced 
capitalists societies. It is our raison d’etre to be irreverent, 
iconoclastic, challenging, infuriating. Our role is not to play 
politics, but to question our society and make people uneasy. We 
should be grateful that we are not taken seriously, for, if we 
were, we would be thrown in jail or in mental asylums...." (p. 253) 
{emphasis in original}. 


51. For a more comprehensive review and critique of van den Berghe’s 
(1981) sociobiology, see Rizvi, F. (1986) Ethnicity, Class and 
Multicultural Education, Deakin University Press: Deakin, pp. 7-10. 
For a more general review of the sociobiological literature, see 
the excellent contribution by De Lepervanche, M. (1984) ‘The 
“Naturalness" of Inequality’ in Bottomley, G. and De Lepervanche, 
M. (eds.) Ethnicity, Class and Gender in Australia, George Allen & 
Unwin Australia Pty. Ltd.: Sydney, pp. 49-71 where the authors 
concluded that: “It is no longer in our stars, dear Brutus, that we 
are underlings, but in our genes. Socio-biology is indeed a new 
synthesis. It is a religion of the most fundamentalist kind. Where 
Darwin took away God’s grand design, the socio-biologists have 
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(iii) Ethnicity as an Instrumental Phenomenon 


In contrast to the primordialist approach, those who see 
themselves as occupying the rational ground in defining ethnicity 
stress the situational, functional, pragmatic and mobilisational nature 
of ethnicity.(52) These definitions of ethnicity look to incorporate 
specific and immediate circumstances in giving meaning to the mainte- 
nance of ethnic identity and as a basis for mobilisation and conflicts 
in certain situations. Ethnicity, from this definitional viewpoint is 
malleable, it implicates the maintenance of boundaries which require a 
praxis and a responsiveness to the flux of social, economic and 


political circumstances. 


Barth, Eidheim, Haaland, Blom, Knutsson and Siverts (1969) 
displaced the conventional anthropological view that geographical and 
social isolation were critical in sustaining cultural diversity and 
demonstrated in their empirical investigations of the character of 


ethnic boundaries that: 


“First, it is clear that boundaries persist 
despite a flow of personnel across them. In 
other words, categorical ethnic distinctions 
do not depend on the absence of mobility, 
contact and information, but do entail social 
processes of exclusion and incorporation whereby 
discrete categories are maintained despite changing 
participation and membership in the course of 
individual life histories. Secondly, one finds 
that stable, persisting, and often vitally 
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given it back; they have, as well, restored to us the old Adam - 
that questionable human nature. We have nothing less than the — 
resurrection of original sin. All we need to remember is that this 
‘natural’ flaw makes the inequalities of race, ethnic origin and 
gender ‘inevitable’, while the structural inequalities of class are 
denied.” (p. 71). 


52. Throughout the text of this thesis, these non-primordialist 
definitions will be aggregatively referred to as the 
instrumentalist definition of ethnicity. 
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important social relations are maintained across 
such boundaries, and are frequently based 
precisely on the dichotomized ethnic statuses. 
In other words, ethnic distinctions do not 
depend on an absence of social interaction and 
acceptance, but are quite to the contrary often 
the very foundations on which embracing social 
systems are built. Interaction in such a social 
system does not lead to its liquidation through 
change and acculturation; cultural differences 
can persist despite inter-ethnic contact and 
interdependence." {emphasis in original} (53) 

The emphasis which Barth et. al. (1969) placed on ethnicity as 
being situationally determined, the ‘situationalist’ approach, denies 
the conception of ethnic conflicts as naturally arising from primordial 
affinities, and offers the view of ethnicity as an empirically veri- 
fiable model of ethnic boundaries emerging from social interaction 
[Harris, (1964); Epstein, (1967); Zolberg, (1968); Melson and Wolpe, 
(1975); Young, (1965: 1976); Shemerhorn, (1970: 1978)]. Ethnic bounda- 
ries are pervious, malleable and fluid. For the situationalist, 
ethnicity is an essentially attributive or ascriptive status which is 


Situationally determined and heavily contextual [Nayar, (1966); 


Haaland, (1969); Horowitz, (1975)]. 


Like the situationalist definition the ‘mobilisationist’ 
approach also rejects the notion that ethnic conflicts and tensions 
arise from some primordial, in the ‘blood’ need to belong. For the 
mobilisationist, ethnic dissonances result, either directly or indirec- 
tly, from the strategies employed by competing individuals and groups 
mobilising ethnic symbols so as to obtain social, political and 
material resources [Horowitz, (1977); Royce, (1982)]. Ethnic identities 


are therefore retained and stressed in order to influence political, 
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53. Barth, F. (1969) ‘Introduction’ in Barth, F. (ed.) Ethnic Groups 
and Boundaries: The Social Organization of Culture Differences; 
George Allen and Unwin: London, pp. 9-10. 


economic and social policy [Bernard, (1971); Henry, (€1976)]. Ethnicity 
can thus form the basis for advancing collective interests from grazing 
and cultivation rights, ethnic allocation of wage employment or 
political power to group ethnic self-identification [Mitchell, (1956); 
Gluckman, (1965); Epstein, (1967: 1968); Hanna and Hanna, (1969); 
Uchendu, (1975)] and individuals may also emphasise their ethnic 
allegiances, real or otherwise, as a strategy for promoting their self- 
interests [Patterson, (1975)]. The saliency of ethnicity may arise by 
the efforts of underprivileged groups to improve their conditions 
through collective mobilisation and, just as well, through superordi- 
nate groups attempting to preserve the privileges which they have 


achieved by dent of their exploitation of other groups [Adam, (1971)]. 


In combining both the situationalist and mobilisationalist 


perspectives, Nagel (1986) has argued that the coincidence of the 


...,ascriptive delimitation of ethnicity with its “....strategic 


utility’ G4) provides a powerful stimulus and impetus to ethnic 


mobilisation. Mobilisation is said to be more likely where: 


1. the structure of political access and 
participation is organised along 
ethnic lines; and 


2. when political policies are implemented 
that recognise and institutionalise 
ethnic differences. 


Given, it is argued, that the most powerful ascriptive force 


in any state is its central government, there is thus a strong politi- 
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54. Nagel (1986) has differentiated ‘ascriptive delimitation’ as the 
shifts to flexible ethnic boundaries which originate from forces 
outside the group in question, and ‘strategic utility’ as instances 
where shifts in boundaries originate endogenously to the group. See 
Nagel, J. (1986) ‘The Political Construction of Ethnicity” in 
Olzak, S. and Nagel, J. (eds.) Competitive Ethnic Relations, Acade- 
mic Press, Inc.: Orlando, pp. 93-112. 
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to much modern ethnic mobilisation which makes ethnicity 


a political construction, so that: 


... political structural arrangement and 

policies promote ethnic mobilisations.... 

in both the short and long term they act to 
spotlight diversity, and to increase the 

level of ethnic mobilisation and conflict. 

....the political construction of ethnicity 

is no more potent a force than the political 
construction of nationalism. Both are situa- 
tionally enhanced or diminished and rest on 

the same bedrock of self-determination and 
representative government....The message is 

that ethnic nationalism is not the stuff of 
primordial, genetic, ancient differences, but 

is a child of the modern world with its multitude 
of fecund states and parturient political processes. 
The word for ethnicity is secular, not sacred.” (55) 


Evaluating the Definitional Approaches to Ethnicity 


In an assessment of the meanings and vicissitudes of ethni- 


city, Nash (1989) has convincingly argued that the historical context 


in which ethnicity is studied has a paramount bearing on the term. 


Ethnicity, when it is conceived as a universal, timeless or ahistorical 


abstraction about the relations among peoples or groups is essentially 


unproductive of further Knowledge and is largely tautologous so that: 
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55. Nagel, J. 
cit., pp. 


....the study of ethnicity needs to be rooted 

in a definite time period with an eye to the 
malleability of the condition at different 

times and places, all this with a sensitivity to 
the continuum of cultural-political-natural 
which also has a dynamic shaped by history, 
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(1986) ‘The Political Construction of Ethnicity’, op. 
98 and 102. 
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circumstance, politics and economics." (5§) 


Taking this proposition as an evaluative criterion, and 
putting aside the folk definitions of ethnicity which simply represent 
an unsatisfactory continuum of ephemerality to arbitrary exactitude, 
this section assesses the analytical definitions of ethnicity and will 
defend a definitional perspective on ethnicity for the purposes of this 
thesis. Firstly, and in terms of the objective/subjective dichotomi- 
Sation of ethnicity, it 1s quite clear that the objectivist approach 
has to be discounted given its major premiss of the ahistorical 
immanence of ethnicity. An objective definition of ethnicity takes for 
granted that ethnicity is a readily identifiable phenomenon beyond a 
concrete historical context and the observer of ethnicity. Such a 
stance reifies ethnicity and points to a process of ideological 
construction which, itself, needs to be explained.(5?) Moreover, with 
their focus upon and their pre-occupation with ethnic groups whether as 
particular social groups or categories, both the objectivists and the 
Subjectivists direct and contain attention to an analysis of ethnic 


collectivities as fragments abstracted from their larger social fabric. 
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56. See Nash, M. (1989) The Cauldron of Ethnicity in the Modern World; 
The University of Chicago Press: Chicago, pp. 6-7. Bottomley (1981) 
also reached a similar conclusion in her assessment of immigrant 
communities in Australia that ‘ethnic cultures’ cannot be defined 
independently of the structures that generate them and are genera- 
ted by them. Ethnic cultures can be demonstrated as being formed 
within specific historical, social, economic and political systems. 
See Bottomley, G. (1981) ‘Class, Gender and Ethnicity’, Proceedings 
of Ethnicity and Class Conference, University of Wollongong: 
Wollongong. See also Bonacich, E. (1980) ‘Class Approaches to 
Ethnicity and Race’ in Insurgent Sociologist, VOL. X, No. 2, Fall; 
and Radopoulous, L. (1977) (ed.) Aspects of Social Service Delivery 
to Immigrants, Clearing House on Immigration Issues (CHOMI): 
Fitzroy. 


57. See the parallel argument in relation to the ideological character 
of ‘race’ and ‘race relations sociology’ by Miles, R. (1988) 
‘Beyond the Race Concept: The Reproduction of Racism in England’ in 
De Lepervanche, M. and Bottomley, G. (eds.) The Cultura] Construc- 
tion of Race, University of Sydney: Sydney, pp. 7-31. 
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The social scientist is then faced with the ‘important’ analytical 
problem of clarifying the relationship between the objective and 
subjective aspects of ethnicity and of having to address the so-called 
larger problematic of “....when these perceptions appear as ‘inputs’ or 
“demands” in the political process and leave their imprint on ‘outputs’ 
(policies), political institutions, and the integration of the 
political .°(58) De Lepervanche (1980) has rightly argued that this is 

in fact a form of myopia which deflects any attempts to analyse the 
social totality from which these collectivities arise, and in which 
they have their being.@%) Neither definitional approach can therefore 
contribute to a broadly informed understanding of ethnicity, of the 
formation and saliency of ethnic groups and the conflicts and disso- 
nances which they are said to provoke within the context of their own 
larger historical and socio-political framework. Such a collapsed 
perspective necessarily also leads to a view of politics in the context 
of the ethnicity discourse as an ‘ethnic politics’ rather than as 
politics of ethnicity. In this sense, the objective and subjective 
definitions of ethnicity function ideologically to displace the full 
center of an enquiring Political Science into those broader power 


equations and configurations which their fixed dichotomisation pre- 


empts . 


58. Janos, A. (1971) ‘Ethnicity, Communism, and Political Change in 
Eastern Europe’ in World Politics, VOL. XXII, No. 3, pp. 493-494. 


59. This is a paraphrasing of De Lepervanche’s (1980) argument that the 
Marxist concept of ‘Hegemony’ which relates the whole social 
process (with its dominant political, social and cultural forces) 
to specific distribution of power and influence is particularly 
useful in the study of ethnicity given that its use directs 
attention away from the focus on specific groups and their self- 
definitions, and encourages analysis of the social totality in 
which these groups are embedded, in De Lepervanche, M. (1980) ‘From 
Race to Ethnicity’ in The Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Sociology, op. cit., pp. 24-37. 
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Secondly, in assessing the rational/non-rational dichotomy, 
there is no doubt that the primordialist perspective in its differing 
shades, both culturally and to a lesser extent genetically, plays a 
pervasive role in the literature on ethnicity in seeking to provide an 
understanding of the saliency of the ethnic bond and the affective 
basis of ethnicity [Shils, (1957); Geertz, (1963: 1975); Suttles, 
(1968); Kornblum, (1973); Greeley, (1974); Isajiw, (1974); Isaacs, 
(1975); Yinger, (1976); Connor, (1978); Epstein, (1978); Smith, (1981); 
Keyes, (1981); van den Berghe, (1967: 1981: 1986)]. Primordialism 
attempts to clarify the basic folk definition of ethnicity as an 
inscrutable attribute which pertains to a race, nation, people, popula- 
tion, cult, speech group, religion, culture or tradition. It finally 
defines ethnicity as affective and afflictive emotions, not only in 
relation to some '.... ‘consciousness of Kind’, but from some external 
definition of an adversary as well. Where there are Gemeinde there are 


also Fremde." {emphasis in original}. (6) 


In terms of its overall contribution, primordialism fails to 
offer an acceptable way of defining ethnicity since it erroneously 
renders historical inquiries invalid [Merton, (1972)]. The determi- 
nistic, atavistic and static assumptions of primordial givens have been 
challenged by many authors who have stressed the fluidity and viability 
of ethnic identities and relationships and argued that primordial 
traits are in fact neither inexorably fixed, involuntary nor compelling 
[Wagley, (1952); Patterson, (1975); Yancey et al., (1976)]. Cultural 
collectivities cannot therefore be simply conceived as disembodied 
primordial ‘givens’. They are contingent patterns of solidarity whose 
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60. Bell, D. (1975) ‘Ethnicity and Social Change’ in Glazer, N. and 


Moynihan, D. (eds.) in Ethnicity: Theory and Experience; Harvard 
University Press: Cambridge, Mass., p. 174. 
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activation depends upon the organisation and mobilisation of conscious- 
ness on the one hand, and the intrusion of the political processes in 
the form of perceived domination, competition, threats, or advantages, 
on the other. The individual has to be therefore seen in the context of 
his or her social dimensions if the driving force and the meaning of 
the individual and collective ethnic self-affirmation are to be under- 


stood [Rothschild, (1981); Roosens, (1989)]. 


In assigning an epiphenomenal role to social, economic and 
political inequalities, primordialists effectively avoid the issue of 
whether “....primordial conflicts would evaporate if inequalities were 
eradicated or whether they would persist if there was ethnic parity 
with respect to societal resources. (61) Primordialists do not account 
for the sedate nature of ethnic relations in some cases and conflictual 
in others and, as psychological reductionism, primordialism assumes, 
Without validating the claim, that ethnicity is a cardinal orientation 
rather than one possible and contingent focus of identity [Doornbos, 
(1972); McKay, (€1982)]. In placing a constraint on any attempts to 
effectively challenge patterns of mutual antagonisms founded on 
ethnicity, primordialism finally offers to those benefitting from such 


inequalities: 


....d powerful ideological excuse 
for their oppression of others - its 
naturalness. (62) 


Thus, those instrumentalist definitions which contextualise 
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61. McKay, J. (1982) ‘An Exploratory Synthesis of Primordial and 
Mobilizationist Approaches to Ethnic Phenomena’ in 
Ethnic and Racial Studies, VOL. 5, No. 4, October, p. 399. 


62. Mason, D. (1986) ‘Controversies and Continuities in Race and Ethnic 
Relations’ in Rex, J. and Mason, D. (eds.) Theories of Race 
and Ethnic Relations; Cambridge University Press: Cambridge, p. 5. 
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ethnicity within a historical, socio-political context have to be given 
preference over primordialist ones, with ethnicity therefore emerging 
as a political project [Goldberg and Greer, (1990); Nagel, (1986)] 
rather than a transhistorical given whose neanings are abstractly 
forged beyond the concrete activities of the human subjects of its 
history. Given that conclusion, ethnicity can therefore be defined 
instrumentally as a malleable status which is situationally determined, 
contextual and politically constructed with the state playing a potent 


role in ethnicity’s ascriptive delimitation. 


Ethnic Conflicts: Three Main Underlying Theories 


Ethnicity as it has been defined to this point, however, and 
beyond a broader theoretical framework which can contextualise and shed 
light on ethnic conflicts within a given polity is over-inclusive and 
rather meaningless. What needs to be accounted for is the very saliency 
of ethnicity itself, how and why ethnic groups come into existence and 
engage in the sorts of increasing ethnic group conflicts outlined in 
the introductory section of this chapter and importantly also, why and 
how the state plays its potent role in ethnic ascriptivity and, de 


facto, in ethnic dissonances of various Kinds. 


This section will therefore set out those explanations of 
ethnic conflicts which best exemplify three main theoretical approaches 
that inform the current debates about ethnicity and ethnic group 
conflicts in modern societies. Each of these theories in seeking to 
account for the existence of ethnic group conflicts would, on the face 
of it, be able to accommodate an instrumentalist definition of ethni- 


city and are therefore selected for a critical scrutiny on that basis 
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as well. The first category of explanation focusses on the role of 
‘elites’ in ethnic group formations and conflicts with elite leaders 
being represented as ‘political entrepreneurs’ who politicise issues 
and compete with rival elites through a number of ways [Rothschild, 
(1981)]. Brass (1976) as a consistent exponent of this elitist position 


has contended that: 


“Ethnic communities are created and transformed 

by particular elites in modernizing societies 

and in postindustrial societies undergoing dramatic 
social changes. This process invariably involves 
competition and conflict for political power, 
economic benefits and social status between 
competing elite, class, and leadership groups both 
within and among different ethnic groups....The 
Kinds of elite competition that precipitate ethnic 
self-consciousness, ethnically-based demands, and 
ethnic conflict are of two broad types. The first 
takes the form of a struggle for control over 

local societies or regions and is associated parti- 
cularly with early modernizing countries. The second 
type arises in both modernizing and postindustrial 
societies when new opportunities arise for educa- 
tional, social, economic and political advancement. (63) 


In locating the essential causes of ethnic conflicts to elites 
in competition Brass (1976: 1985) highlighted another dimension of 
ethnic groups conflicts, that is, the notion of ‘intra’ as well as 
‘inter’ ethnic group conflicts. This conception is largely denied in 


the second broad category of explanation which treats ethnic groups as 
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63. Brass, P. (1976) ‘Ethnicity and Nationality Formation’ in 
Ethnicity, VOL. 3, No. 3 p. 229. In a subsequent monograph which he 
edited, Brass (1985) devoted an introductory section to a third 
category of struggle, that is, the struggle between the group or 
groups which dominate the state and the populations which inhabit 
that state’s territory. Where, for example, Smith (1981) had 
conceived the state as basically autonomous with ‘its army of 
impersonal officials and specialist experts’ confronting an 
‘incommensurable’ heterogeneity, the state for Brass (1985) 
lacks autonomy and is controlled. See Brass, P. (1985) ‘Ethnic 
Groups and the State’ in Brass, P. (ed.) Ethnic Groups and the 
State, Croom Helm Ltd.: London, pp. 1-56. 
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though they were internally co-operating ‘interest groups ’(§4) whose 
formation and maintenance are tailored to the promotion of their 
sectional interests within a politically pluralistic system. As 
interest groups, they are said to be '....neither more nor less noble 
or effective than other interest groups are, and they vary widely in 
their effectiveness and desire to serve their own communities. '(§5) One 
group of ‘competition’ theorists [Olzak, $.: Nagel, J.; Nagel, B.; 
Portes, A.; Manning, R.; James, W.; Young, M.; Padilla, F.; Nielsen, 
F.; Ragin, C.; See, K. (1986)] articulate a common pluralist inspired 
paradigm and have argued that the rise and decline in ethnic movements 


can be understood by focussing on competition between ethnic groups: 


"a .. -&conomic and political modernization 
encourage collective action based on ethnic 
identity because these two processes favour 
organization on the basis of large-scale 
identities, rather than on the basis of 
Kinship, village, tribal or some other 
smaller scale identity (Hannan, 1979). In 
the political realm, this means that only 
large groups can successfully challenge 
state authority as state bureaucracies 
penetrate, control, and administer periphe- 
ries.” (66) 
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64. This is actually the predominating perspective on ethnicity in the 
specialised literature and Cohen (1974) as one of its articulators 
rather forcefully summarised the core of it in the assertion that: 
“Classes are the figments of the imagination of sociologists. What 
actually exists are large numbers of interest groups of different 
scales and political significance, which can be ranged on one 
continuum, from the most formally organised, to the most informally 
organised, with most of the groups falling in between, being partly 
formal and partly informal.” in Cohen, A. (1974) Two-Dimensional 
Man, Routledge and Kegan Paul: London, p. 17. See the evaluation of 
this approach under the section entitled ‘Pluralism, The State and 
Ethnicity’ and also that of the ‘class’ position in the subsequent 
section ‘Marxism, The State and Ethnicity’ in Chapter 3. 


65. Hawkins, F. (1989) Critical Years in Iamigration: Canada and 


Australia Compared; New South Wales University Press: Kensington, 
p. 216. 


66. Olzak, S. and Nagel, J. (1986) ‘Introduction, Competitive Ethnic 


Relations: An Overview’ in Competitive Ethnic Relations, op. cit., 
Des Ox 
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These competition theorists hold that four main factors give 


impetus to ethnic competition and conflict. 


le Urbanisation, because it initiates contact 
and competition between populations; 


2. Expansion of industrial and service sectors 
of an economy intensify competition within 
labour markets; 


Ja Development of peripheral regions or the 
discovery of resources in peripheries; and 


4. Processes of state-building involving policy 
changes or targeting of various groups raises 
‘ethnic’ awareness and the likelihood of 
collective action. 


In blurring the boundaries between elitism and pluralisa 
Zariski (1989) adopted both the ‘elite competition’ and ‘interest 
group” approaches, an ‘elite pluralism’ which conceives of political 
and economic factors as overshadowing purely cultural factors in 
provoking ‘ethnoterritorial’ extremism.(67) Ethnic extremism, in turn, 
is said to be more prevalent where a process of differential moderni- 


sation is accompanied by: 


1. The economic intrusion and competitive 
pressure of immigrants from other regions; 


2. Active discrimination by the central govern- 
ment against the aggrieved ‘ethnoterritorial’ 
minority; and/or 


3. the frustrated upward mobility of minority 
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67. “Ethnic extremism’ is defined by Zariski (1989) as the use of 
Violence even where legal avenues may be available for pursuing a 
group’s objectives entails the use of violence on a fairly compreh- 
ensive scale, as in the case of the Ulster Catholics in Northern 
Island, to sporadic outbursts such as those by the Bretons and the 
Welsh. TABLE 2 in APPENDIX I purports to itemise forms of ethnic 
extremism in Western Europe from the late 1950’s onwards. See 
Zariski, R. (1989) ‘Ethnic Extremism among Ethnoterritorial 
Minorities in Western Europe: Dimensions, Causes, and Institutional 
Responses’ in Comparative Politics, YOL. 21, No. 3. 
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“athnic’” elites. (68) 


Finally, a Marxist approach relates ethnic groups’ life- 
existences to the production process as a whole by viewing ethnic 
groups as historico-economic events and processes with external 
connections .{69) One group of Marxist commentators have explained the 
existence of ethnic conflicts in terms of the struggles against the 
imperialistic or internal colonialistic oppression of a capitalist or 
world-capitalist system which exists through the economic exploitation 
of minority or ethnic groups as a cheap labour source, as markets for 
manufactured goods; who may occupy desired, resource rich territories 
and who often have differential access to the basic institutions of 
society [Cruse, (1967); Fanon, (1968); Blauner, (1972); Perlo, (1975); 
Hechter, (1975); Wallerstein, (1979)]. Such a system of differential 
allocation or stratification of social roles which intensifies con- 
flicts within a society is said to perpetuate a coincidence of ethnic 
identification and social class [Gellner, (1969)] producing a ‘cultural 


division of labour’ [Hechter, (1975)] whereby: 


“The uneven wave of industrialization over 
territorial space creates relatively advanced 
and less advanced groups. As a consequence of 
this initial fortuitous advantage, there is a 
crystallization of the unequal distribution of 
resources and power between the two groups. The 
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68. Zariski, R. (1989) ‘Ethnic Extremism among Ethnoterritorial 
Minorities in Western Europe: Dimensions, Causes, and Institu- 
tional Responses’ in Comparative Politics, op. cit., p. 268. 


69. Mulga (1990) in exemplifying a Marxist inspired approach has 
recently argued that the capitalist system retains a complex tangle 
of economic, political, ideological and cultural dimensions which 
tend to converge in contrastive and contradictory patterns of 
development, so that any effective analysis of that system requires 
a multidimentionality and interdisciplinary focus. See Mulga, D. 
(1990) ‘The Marxist Problematic as a Model Interdisciplinary 
Approach to Ethnic Studies’ in The Journal of Ethnic Studies, VOL. 
17, No. 4, p. 74. In the next chapter of this thesis, the section 
entitled ‘Marxism, The State and Ethnicity’ will consider and 
address the ramifications of a Marxist position more fully. 
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superordinate group, now ensconced as the core, 
seeks to stabilize and monopolize its advantages 
through policies aiming at the institutionalization 
and perpetuation of the existing stratification 
system....those roles commonly defined as high 
status are generally reserved for its members.” (79) 


Within this third theoretical tradition, class and the role of 
the state in relation to the class interests of particular societies 
have traditionally been fundamental concerns.01) From this brief out- 


line, the three broad categories of theoretical approaches represent 


individually: 


(a) an Elitist theory and elitist perspective which 
affirm the inevitability of minority rule, and 
in its study of ethnic groups and ethnic conflicts, 
concentrates on a description and analysis of 
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70. Hechter, M. (1975) Internal Colonialism: The Celtic Fringe in 
British National Development 1536-1966, University of California 
Press: Berkeley, p. 39. 


71. In this thesis, ‘class’ is defined in terms of its formation in the 
social relations of production. A more comprehensive definition and 
useful elaborative treatment of class has been provided by Zeitlin 
(1980) in this manner: ° Classes are constituted by the objective 
location and practical activity of men and women in the entire 
productive process, and by their specific differential relations to 
the means of production - that is, to the land, materials, and 
equipment with which men and women produce. The productive process 
is understood as a social process, not merely a technical one, in 
which the transformation of the material conditions of existence is 
Simultaneously the production, reproduction, and transformation of 
social relations between the direct producers (engaged in actual 
productive labor) and the appropriators of their ‘surplus product’ 
(those who control the means of production). These social relations 
of production, in short, are intrinsically exploitative relations - 

the essence of class domination in every class society. ‘“Exploita- 
tion’, in this sense, and in the precise meaning Marx gave it, 
refers to the social process by which the surplus of the direct 
producers (that is, the product over and above what they require, 
in specific historical circumstances, for their continued laboring 
existence) is appropriated by the dominant, owning class. f{empha- 
sis in original}, see Zeitlin, M. (1980) ‘On Classes, Class Con- 
flict, and the State: An Introductory Note’ in Zeitlin, M. (ed.) 
Classes, Class Conflict, and the State: Empirical Studies in Class 
Analysis, Winthrop Publishers Inc.: Cambridge, Mass., p. 2. For a 
useful analysis of the development of Marx’s theory of class, see 
also Barbalet, J. (1978) ‘The Development of the Class Concept in 
Marx, 1843-46: Social Analysis and Political Strategy’, Paper 
Presented at the 20th Annual Conference of the Australasian Poli- 
tical Studies Association, Adelaide, South Australia. 
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ethnic elites as an independent variable within 
the particular system being studied; 
(b) a Pluralist or liberal-democratic theory which 
emphasises the dispersal of political and social 
power among different power centres of society 
and which treats ethnic groups essentially as 
interest groups or as means of interest articulation 
and representation; and 
(c) a Marxist approach to society and the state which 
would attend, ultimately, to the class interests and 
class relations that arise out of the private ownership 
and control of a given society’s productive resources. 
Within the limits of this chapter, it is not possible to enter 
into a detailed analysis of these particular theories nor evaluate 
their relevance to the study of ethnicity, especially what each 
approach contributes to an understanding of the role of the state and 
of its relationship to ethnic group conflicts. A more comprehensive 


treatment occurs in the next chapter ‘The State and Ethnic Group Con- 


flicts’. 


For the moment, it will suffice to simply highlight the parti- 
cular perception which each theoretical perspective tends to defend in 
relation to the role that the state plays in modern societies. Where, 
for example, many Pluralists would consider the state as a more or less 
detached, neutral arbiter or agency which merely responds to competing 
pressures from various groups and interests, Elitists and Marxists tend 
to share the common view that the state is lacking in autonomy. The 
former on the grounds of an inevitable ruling elite achieving control 
of the state through its possession of superior personal endowments 
including political skills and the latter, on the basis of the state’s 
embeddedment in a process/structure of direct or indirect exploitation 
and domination by a ruling class, whether regionally or more globally, 
that owns and/or controls the means of capitalist production. As it 


will become more apparent in Chapter 3, each perspective leads to its 
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own normative conclusions about ethnic dissonance in modern societies 


which would then delimit the ‘on the ground’ choices open to a given 


polity. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has provided an overview of ethnicity and ethnic 
group conflicts and undertook a broad sweep of the specialised litera- 
ture on ethnicity, involving an examination and evaluation of folk and 
analytical definitions of ethnicity as well as highlighting the three 


main theories which underpin many ethnic studies. 


Chapter 2 has considered the folk definitions of ethnicity and 
discounted these on the basis of their being an unsatisfactory conti- 
nuum of ephemerality to arbitrary exactitude. Following a methodo- 
logical suggestion by Burgess (1978), the analytical definitions of 
ethnicity were then organised around two sets of criteria: (i) an 
objective /subjective dichotomy and (ii) a rational/non-rational 
categorisation. On the evaluative basis of a historically relevant 
approach to ethnicity proposed by Nash (1989), the first dichotomy was 
discounted on the ground that its close focus on ethnic group dynamics 
result in an abstraction of these groups from their larger social 
totality. Such a focussed approach would necessitate that important 
socio-political realities be either Kept constant or be simply assumed 
away. In an evaluation of the second dichotomy, the non-rational 
definitions of ethnicity were also dispensed with on the grounds that 
these did not provide so much a useful definition of ethnicity as the 
concretisation via a definitional stance of an ahistoric legitimating 


ideology for ‘naturalising’ oppression and dominance. For the purposes 
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of this thesis, ethnicity has therefore been instrumentally defined as 
a malleable status which is situationally determined, contextual and 
with the state playing a potent role in ascriptive delimitation of 
ethnicity. Ethnicity and ethnic groups are not therefore primordially 


inspired, phenomenological artifacts. 


Chapter 2 has also argued that for this definition of ethni- 
city to be meaningful, it would need to be situated within a broader 
theoretical framework. To do so, the next chapter will evaluate the 
three main approaches to a study of political power and systems which 
underpin the bulk of the literature on ethnic studies and which were 
briefly discussed in the preceding section, that is: Elitism, Pluralisa 
and Marxism. In Chapter 3 the emphasis will be upon, first of all, what 
each of these theories has to contribute to an understanding of the 
nature of the state in a modern context and, secondly, about the rela- 
tionship of the state from that perspective to ethnic group conflicts 
given the potent role of the state as an ascriptive force in ethnic 


mobilisation. 


"D Etat C’est Moi” 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE STATE AND ETHNIC GROUP CONFLICTS 


Introduction 


In the last chapter, an overview of ethnicity in the modern 
world was provided. Following a sweep of the literature on ethnicity 
and an evaluation of the definitional approaches to the term, an 
instrumental approach to ethnicity was defended. As a malleable status 
which is situationally determined, ethnic allegiances and identities 
are therefore created by human beings within a given historical 
context. Given that this definition incorporated the state as a potent 
ascriptive delimitator of ethnicity, Chapter 2 concluded by arguing 
that for the definition to have explanatory force, it needed to be 
Situated within a theoretical framework of the study of political power 
and systems, in particular, what such a perspective has to contribute 
to an understanding of the nature of the state in the world and of its 


relationship to ethnic group conflicts. 


To do this, the next section in this chapter begins by tracing 
the evolution of the state in the West and provides a cursory outline 
of some of the major historical contributions to its study, beginning 


with a brief sketch of the natural functionalism which Aristotle (384- 
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322BC) envisaged. The rise of the absolutist state which emerged from a 
decaying feudal order is highlighted as well as the embryonic appea- 
rance of the depersonalisation of power in Machiavelli’s (1469-1527) 
The Prince. The evolving modern state and the search by liberals of 
various persuasions from Hobbes (1583-1679) to Weber (1864-1920) for a 
reconciliation, balance or counter-balance of the public authority and 
power which the state had come to represent and the private freedoms 
and liberties which individuals are said to embody is highlighted. The 
section ends by posing a number of pertinent questions in relation to 
the works of Marx (1818-1883) and Engels (1820-1895) given the impor- 
tant break which these writings represent in the evolutive refinements 
of the state as an ‘abstraction-in-perpetuity’ with its attending 


antinomic liberty/authority concerns. 


The purpose of this preliminary section is to historically 
source and underscore the two mutually exclusive paradigms of the state 
in the social sciences which effectively lead to a treatment of the 
state as the focus of abstract, depersonalised power on the one hand, 
and on the other, as a phenomenon which is only comprehensible as part 
of the concrete socio-political processes of its time. These conceptua- 
lisations of the state either in terms of an ahistorical fount of power 
or as being inextricably enmeshed in the socio-political processes of 
its polity, hold important ramifications for the relationship of the 


state to ethnic group conflicts and of their possible resolutions. 


Subsequent sections therefore catalogue the three theoretical 
perspectives of Elitisma, Pluralism and Marxism as far as it is neces- 
sary to make these positions intelligible, and critically evaluate how 
each explains the state and the implications of that perspective for 


ethnicity and ethnic dissonance given the potent role of the state as 
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an ascriptive force in modern ethnic mobilisation. In determining which 
theory or mix of theories provides the most cogent explanation of these 
‘variables’ and how they configurate with each other, it is assumed 
that the appropriate perspective has to be ‘scientific’, by which is 
meant that it is largely non-circular, non-tautologous and open to 
falsifiability as a hypothesis [Popper, (1972)]. Secondly, that it can 
provide a historical mooring for ethnic group conflicts which both 
contextualises and sheds light on these dissonances and thus also make 


itself compatible with the instrumentalist definition of ethnicity that 


Chapter 2 has defended. 


The Study of the State 


One of the very early conceptions of the statel!) can be 
found in the writings of Aristotle (384-322BC) who argued in BOOK I of 
his Politics that the state preceded the individual and the household 
given that human beings have a natural compulsion to enter into commu- 


nities which can only achieve their completion in the establishment of 
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1. The concept of the ‘state’ can be initially used in the broad 
sense of a social order within which individuals are integrated 
either by force or through establishing in the minds of individuals 
the unique character, however said to have been derived, of the 
public power. The latter aspect engendering in individuals a 
disposition towards the state which serves as a source of 
legitimacy for the state. See Vincent, A. (1987) Theories of the 
State, Basil Blackwell Ltd.: Oxford. Vincent (1987) argued that the 
‘state’ is the most problematic concept in politics because of its 
inherent ambivalence. On the one hand the state manifests a 
solidity and certainty which is easily apprehended whilst on the 
other, the state is less opaque and has to be represented as a 
cluster of contested concepts, values and ideas about social 
existence (pp. 1-44). In terms of the co-ordination of individuals’ 
behaviour by states (actual or ideal) through monopolistic organi- 
sations of legitimate violence, Levine (1987) has argued that ‘On 
this point, Hobbes was emphatic, as were Bodin and Machiavelli 
before him and Marx and Weber, among others, after." in Levine, A. 
(1987) The End of the State, Verso: London, p. 32. 
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the state. Aristotle’s state is nascent in human potentiality. It is a 
natural institution evoked by a natural social process, with citizen- 
ship of the state posited as a necessary condition for human freedom 
and the development of human nature to a rational, virtuous stage 
conducive to self-determination. To paraphrase the Aristotlean politi- 
cal theory of the state: Citizens do not belong to themselves, they 
belong to the state, with each citizen representing a fragment of the 
whole so that by attending to the care of the whole, each fragment 


would necessarily be cared for. 0) 


Up until the 15th Century of Western civilisation, the 
persistence of a feudal order which had arisen from the remnants of the 
old Roman Empire had largely excluded, with its feudal traditions and 
customs, the notion of or the need for the state as a privileged, 
impersonal order of control and administration over a certain territory 
[Neumann, (1964); Skinner, (1978)]. The concept of a depersonalised 
power which slumbered in Machiavelli’s (1469-1527) ruthless 


pragmatism3) would remain dormant so long as political rights, duties 
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2. For a fuller account of the Aristotlean state as both an 
expression of natural human progression and the sole means for the 
fulfillment of human nature which therefore raises the 
philosophical tension between an individual’s liberty on the one 
hand and the encroachments of the state on the other, see 
Everson, S. (1988) ‘Aristotle on the Foundations of the State’ in 
Political Studies, VOL. 36, p. 89 ff. 


3. Machiavelli’s (1513) The Prince advocated the separation and 
creation of an ‘abstract prince’ as strategically distinct from the | 
living monarch which would assume the form of the ‘majesty of the 
state’. The ‘prince-state’ would symbolize and project to the 
people a virtuous prince of compassion, good faith, integrity, 
Kindness and religiosity. In practice, the living prince ought, 
according to Machiavelli (1469-1527), to have a ‘flexible disposi- 
tion’ and to be a ‘great liar and deceiver....(who) overcome(s) 
those abiding by honest principles’. This facade of benevolence 
being justifiable on the basis that the people are themselves, in 
general, ‘ungrateful, fickle, liars and deceivers (who) shun danger 
and are greedy for profits’. See Machiavelli, N. (1513) The Prince 
in Gilbert, A. (1965) (trans.) Machiavelli: The Chief Works and 
Others, Duke University Press: North Carolina, pp. 3-96. 
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and obligations were inextricably bound up with property rights and 
religious traditions within a system of vassalage which extended 
upwards to a living monarch or emperor. An order where chains of lord- 
vassal obligations led to a fragmentation of each large system of rule 
into many smaller, increasingly autonomous systems [Poggi, (1978)]. 
Whilst such a system appeared to have been coherent and °....an organic 
unity of economy and polity, paradoxically distributed in a chain of 
parcellized sovereignty throughout the social formation’ ,{4) there is 
some debate in the literature as to whether European medievalism was in 


fact a stable order whilst it lasted.4) Other controversies have to do 
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4. Anderson, P. (1974) Lineages of the Absolutist State, Verso 
Paperback: London (1979), p. 23. 


5. Knuttila (1987), for example, asserted that the period of 600 A.D. 
to 1450 in Western Europe was characterised by a ‘remarkable 


stability in economic, social, and political structures....° (p. 
13) in Knuttila, M. (1987) State Theories: From Liberalisa to the 
Challenge of Feminism; Garamond Press: Canada. By contrast, Zolberg 


(1986) has argued that medieval feudalism, especially from 800 A.D. 
to 1500, consisted of a plurality of structures of authority which 
made it inherently unstable. A disaggregated authority structure of 
the medieval West is explicable in terms of ‘the superimposition, 
in one and the same space, and of the protracted interactions, of 
structures inherited from the Roman Empire, Christianity and 
Germanic tribalism in a material and demographic environment that 
varies from region to region, these factors included, at the 
structural level, the differentiation of the respective spheres of 
spiritual and temporal authority, and at the territorial level, the 
fragmentation of feudal power that conflicted with its theoretical 
concentration at the level of Kingdoms, although traces of that 
concentration remained. Lastly, Europe also contained an 
archipelago of urban islets grouped around trade routes and tending 
to develop a relatively autonomous power” see Zolberg, A. (1986) 
“Strategic Interactions and the Formation of Modern States’ in 


Kazancigil, A. (ed.) The State in Global Perspective, UNESCO: 
Paris, p. 75. 
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with whether the ‘absolutist state’(§) which grew out of the dissolu- 
tion of feudalism represented a strategic apparatus that was intended 
to restore feudal domination; a ploy by monarchs who sought to increase 
their own power by pitting the bourgeois class against the nobility; or 
whether it was actually a partnership between a monarchy which coveted 
power and revenue, and a bourgeoisie that saw a centralised power 
structure as a necessary prerequisite for the infrastructural require- 
ments that would facilitate the exchange of commodities [Mitchell, 
(1967); Clough and Cole, (1967); Lubinskaya, (1972); Anderson, (1974); 


Tilly, (1975); Bendix, (1978); Skinner, (1978); Anderson, (1986); 


Knuttila, (1987)]. ©? 
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6. Anderson and Hall (1986) provide a concise history and explanation 
of the absolutist state as the precursor of the modern state: 
“They (absolutist states) arose in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Europe under dynastic rulers - the Tudors in England, the 
Habsburgs in Spain and the Bourbons in France, and later in Eastern 
Europe, the Hohenzollern family in Prussia and the Romanovs in 
Russia. They ended with the social and political revolutions which 
heralded the beginnings of the modern state, most notably the 
English Revolution of the 1640s, the French Revolution from 1789, 
the later ‘revolution from above’ in Bismark’s Prussia, and the 
1905 and 1917 Revolutions in Russia (p. 21.), see Anderson J. and 
Hall, S. (1986) ‘Absolutism and Other Ancestors” in Anderson, J. 


(ed.) The Rise of the Modern State, Wheatsheaf Books Ltd.: Brigh- 
ton, Sussex. 


7. Lubinskaya (1972) considered the state from the point of view of 
self-interested monarchs strategically pitting the nobility against 
the bourgeois class. Anderson (1974), Finer (1975), Tilly (1975), 
Bendix (1978) and Skinner (1978) took up the controversy of the 
emerging impersonal state and what is referred to as its 
‘symbiotic’ development with democratic ideals, the ascendant 
capitalist mode of production and militaristic technology. 

Anderson (1974) asserted that “Absolutism was essentially just 
this: a redeployed and recharged apparatus of feudal domination 
designed to clamp the peasant masses back into their traditional 
social position - despite and against the gains they had won by the 
widespread commutation of dues“ {emphasis in original} in Anderson, 
J. (1974) Lineages of the Absolutist State, op. cit., p. 15. 
Anderson, J. (1986) agreed with this analysis, similarly distin- 
guishing the role and function of the absolutist states in Western 
Europe from those of Eastern Europe. In Western Europe, the 
absolute state is said to have served as an uneasy alliance between 
the feudal landed aristocracy and the urban bourgeoisie so that the 
former could maintain its rule and domination over the peasantry 
after the commutation of dues. In Eastern Europe however, the urban 
economies and the bourgeoisie were weaker, states were more 
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Beyond contest are the major upheavals in the social, economic 
and political structures which led to the extinction of feudal society 
in the West. Where feudalism had represented a system of authority and 
power which moved upward to the rulers, an ascending thesis of govern- 
ment and society [Ullman, (1975)], absolutism and its idea of the 
‘puissance absolue’ which Bodin (1530-96) came to articulate, repre- 
sented the opposite - a decision-making process which moved downwards 
from the centre. In terms of its political cosmography, absolutism 
envisaged a monistic God as ultimate ruler with monarchical clusters, 
in turn, ruling their temporal states. The monarch personified the head 
of the body, the shepherd of a flock responsible only to an invisible 
Divinity without needing the consent of any other human agent nor 
fettered by any organ of popular representation [Lousse, (1964); 
Eccleshall, (1975); Franklin, (1973)]. By the time that absolutism had 
reached its zenith under Richelieu (1585-1642) and in the extreme 
centralism implicit in Louis XIV’s (1638-1715) vain declaration that 
"L Etat C’est Moi’ ,{8) it faced both theoretical and practical diffi- 


culties given that: 


....the final result of such an intensive 
Focus on the person of the monarch was to 
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militarised and the absolute state functioned to consolidate and 
extend classic serfdom (p. 29), see Anderson, J. (1986) ‘The 
Modernity of Modern States’ in Anderson, J. (ed.) The Rise of the 
Modern State, op. cit. These perspectives can be contrasted with 
Tilly’s (1975) thesis that mercantilism as the paramount economic 
doctrine of absolutism both ushered this type of state into 
aggressive expansionism and constituted it as a warring device 
inter-state: "War made the state and the state made war in Tilly, 
C. (1975) ‘Reflections on the History of European State-Making’ in 


Tilly, C. (ed.) The Formation of National States in Western Europe; 
Princeton University Press: Princeton, N.J., p. 42. 


8. Quoted in Mazrui, A. (1986) “The Triple Heritage of the State in 
Africa’ in Kazancigil, A. (ed.) The State in Global Perspective, 
op. cit., p. 107. Mazrui (1986) adopted the definition of the 
state as centralised authority and power. Max Weber’s definition of 
the state as a monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force un- 
derpins this approach. 
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make him (her) abstract, impersonal and 
somewhat improbable. The actual sense of 
the state in consequence began to change. 
With much of the official work being done 
largely by a corps of administrators the 
actual monarch became more and more a 
figurehead. The impersonality of the state 
was beginning to take over.” (9) 


At the close of the 17th Century, the state as a concept was 
undeniably a central object of political analysis, with the idea of the 
state as a '....form of public power separate from both the ruler and 
the ruled, and constituting the supreme political authority within a 
certain defined boundary .(10) This evolved conception of the state as 
an ‘abstraction-in-perpetuity’ or as a regulative or integrative entity 
which is in some sense ‘besides’, ‘outside’ or ‘above’ society can be 
traced, for example, in the notions of Hobbes’s (1583-1679) pre-eminent 
“Common Power’; Rousseau’s (1712-1778) covenanted ‘political body’; 
Bentham’s (1748-1832) liberal democratic, minimalist utilitarian state; 
Hegel’s (1770-1831) ‘negation of the negation’: J. S. Mill’s (1806- 
1873) state whose ‘practical supremacy’ ought to reside in the repre- 
sentatives of the people through to Weber’s (1864-1920) ‘legal domina- 


tion’ supported by a ‘monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force 
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9. Vincent (1987) took up the thesis which Parker (1983) argued in 
The Making of French Absolutism, Edward Arnold: London that absolu- 
tism was always in the making, but never made. Vincent (1987) 
argued that it would be a mistake though to merely consider that 
absolutism was pragmatic, ad hoc and theoretically inconsistent. 
The problem of absolutism was that it was in fact too consistent 
and logical to fit the messy realities of the 1600’s. See Chapter 2 
‘The Absolutist Theory of the State” in Vincent, A. (1987) Theories 
of the State, op. cit., for an overview of the absolutist theory of 
the state, focussing on the key concepts of absolute sovereignty, 
divine right and property. The quote in the text of the thesis is 
taken from the conclusion of Chapter 2, p. 75. For a perspective of 
absolutism as pragmatism see Anderson’s (1974) Lineages of the 
Absolutist State, op. cit. Anderson (1974) also introduced the 
concept of the ‘detotalization’ of sovereignty as a contextualising 
of feudal towns within the politico-economic medieval order. 


10. Skinner, Q. (1978) The Foundations of Modern Political Thought, 
Cambridge University Press: Cambridge, VOL. 2, p. 353. 
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within a given territory’ and beyond.(!!) The search by both liberal 


and liberal-democratic theorists of the state was for a reconciliation, 


even a theanthropic transcending as in the case of Hegel (1770-1831), 


of the assumed accretion of power and authority for the freedom of 


individuals to pursue their private interests on the one hand, and on 


the other, for the ‘common good’ or the ‘public interest’. 


11. 
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Weber (1919) argued that the state is a relation of ‘men (women) 
dominating men (women)? supported by a means of legitimate violence 
with the basis for the legitimacy of structures of dominance being 
constituted by three ‘inner justifications’. Firstly, there is the 
authority of the ‘eternal yesterday’ - the traditional domination 
which arises from primordial recognitions and habitual conformity. 
Secondly, there is the authority of ‘extraordinary and personal 
gift of grace (charisma)’ - the charismatic domination of the 
prophet, elected war lord, plebiscitarian ruler, the great 
demagogue or political party leader. Thirdly, domination is 
legitimised on the basis of legality or belief in the validity of 
legal statute and functional competence based on rationally created 
rules. Of these three bases of legitimacy, the modern state rests 
largely on the third ‘pure’ type: legal domination. Whilst charis- 
matic domination and to a lesser extent traditional domination may 
be more obviously defensible as ‘men/women dominating men/women’ , 
in the case of a state constituted by an abstract system of rules 
in perpetuity - legal domination, the same sense of personal 
domination is largely impenetrable. See Gerth, H. and Mills, C. 
(eds.) (1970) Max Weber, Routledge and Kegan Paul: London, p. 79. 
Knuttila (1987) has separated what he termed ‘classical liberalism’ 
as represented by Hobbes (1588-1679); Locke (1632-1704); Bentham 
(1748-1832); Mill (1773-1836); his son J. S. Mill (1806-1873), from 
the ‘sociological theorists’ such as Comte (1798-1857); Durkheim 
(1858-1917); Weber (1864-1920) and Parsons (1902-1979). Where the 
classical liberalist tends to situate the state as standing 
‘outside’ or ‘above’ civil society as an umpire who adjudicates 
conflicts and provides a minimal basis for order, the sociological 
theorist tends towards a conceptualisation of the state as an 
institution which is more integrated into the larger social system. 
The state functions as a social integrative device and a basis for 
social solidarity. See Knuttila, M. (1987) State Theories: From 
Liberalism to the Challenge of Feminism, op. cit. Chapter 2, pp. 
31-49. To the extent that both classical liberalism and sociolo- 
gical functionalism conceptualise the state as an impersonal, 
anonymous, perpetual structure of power striving to balance ‘might’ 
and ‘right’, they can be both categorised under a generic concep- 
tion of the state as ‘autonomous’, juxtaposing this against other 
conceptions which question the ‘autonomy’ of the state. This will 
be elaborated upon further on in the text of this thesis. For a 
useful, eclectic introduction to the history of the idea of the 
state and the perspectives of some of the major theorists, see 
Held. D. et. al. (eds.) (1985) States and Society, Robertson in 
association with The Open University: London. 
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In Hegel’s (1830) Lectures on the Philosophy of World History, 
it was argued that human beings owe their entire existence to the 
state, they derive their worth and spiritual reality solely due to the 
state. The Hegelean state then exalts Aristotle’s natural functionalism 
to a supra-natural self-actualisation of truth, unity and the ethical 
life. The state represents both a synthesis of the universal and 
subjective wills, and the means for a transcendental self-realisation 
of the latter. Civil society as but an affray of diverse, particula- 
ristic and egoistic social forces would be transcended by the genera- 
lity and universality of the state. Humanity’s evolving maturity from 
mere ‘passion’ to the ‘ethical life in the present’, now given added 
impetus by the state bureaucracies of 18th Century absolutism which 
supposedly signified the arrival of a universal class pursuing a 
universal interest [Dunleavy and O’Leary, (€1987)] would reflect, chart 
and prove God’s unfolding of Her own essence, of Her overcoming of evil 
and Her attainment of a final self-perfection of Herself: 

“For the truth is the unity of the universal 
and the subjective will(s), and the universal 
is present within the state, in its laws and 
rational properties. The subjective will - 
or passion - is the activating and realizing 
principle; the idea is the inner essence, and 
the state is the reality of ethical life in the 
present. For the state is the unity of the universal, 
essential will and the will of the subject, and it 
is this which constitutes ethical life. The indivi- 
dual who lives within this unity has an ethical 
existence, and his value consists solely in this 
substantiality....The divine principle in the state 
is the Idea made manifest on earth." (12) 
The break in these evolutive refinements of the state as an 


“abstraction-in-perpetuity’ above civil society and the market order 


with their growing philo-esoteric debates about ‘human nature’ which 
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12. Quoted in Held, et. al. (eds.) (1985) States and Society, op. cit., 
pp. 94-95. 
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were more mundanely couched in terms of a narrower problematic of 
‘liberty’ versus ‘authority’ goid come to be epitomised in the 
writings of Marx (1818-1883) and Engels (1820-1895). In Marx’s (1843) 
critique of Hegel’s (1830) historiosophical system, the so-called 
“close of philosophy’ which Marx (1843) branded as a "....theological, 
pantheistic mysticism’ ,(5) Marx’s (1843) analysis of the Hegelean 


apotheosis highlighted the contradictions and inconsistencies which 


were inherent in: 


....the absurdity of Hegel’s conceiving the 
activities and agencies of the state in the 
abstract, and particular individuality in 
opposition to it. He forgets that particular 
individuality 1s a human individual, and that 
the activities and agencies of the state are 
human activities.” (14) 


For Marx and Engels, human beings are not abstract beings in 
any way separate from the human world: human beings are that world, the 
state and society. Human nature is therefore neither fixed nor primor- 
dial but it is constructed by human beings themselves within a specific 


historical social context.(15) As far as this ‘nature/nurture’ side of 
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13. Marx, K. (1844) The Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, op. 


cit., p. 7. 


14. ibid., p. 22. Ultimately, the conventional discourse is shifted 
from a concern with the paraphernalia of reciprocal rights, duties 
and obligations between the state as a ‘public power or authority’ 
vis-a-vis individuals/groups pursuing their private interests in 
‘liberty’, to the relationship between capital and wage-labour 
within a system of specialised commodity production and exchange. 


15. Marx’s ‘dialectical materialism’ which, as economic theory, is 
‘historical materialism’, provides a conception of ‘human nature’ 
as dependent upon or coincident with the material conditions 
determining human production, in terms of both what human beings 
produce and how they produce it, so that: “Morality, religion, 
metaphysics, and all the rest of ideology as well as the forms of 
consciousness corresponding to these, thus no longer retain the 
semblance of independence. They have no history, no development; 
but men (women), developing their material production and their 
material intercourse, alter, along with this their actual world, 
also their thinking and the products of their thinking. It is not 
consciousness that determines life, but life that determines 
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the radical debate goes, the position taken by Marx and Engels remains 


essentially uncontroversial within the Marxist tradition. In terms of 


how the state is to be conceptualised from a Marxist perspective there 


1s, however, considerably more debate in the specialised literature. 


There are a number of reasons for this, not the least of which is that 


Marx and Engels were first and foremost concerned with praxis, with an 


emphasis upon the functional role of the state within the economy 


rather than with formulating a normative theory of the state as a 


static form.(6) To loosely paraphrase Marx’s (1845) Theses on 


Feuerbach, the point would then be not so much to interpret the state 


but to change it.) As well, the prolific writings of Marx and Engels 


effectively make any single, consistent position about the state rather 


difficult to identify, immediately suspect when proffered,('8) and 
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consciousness." in Marx, K. and Engels, F. (1845/46) ‘Feuerbach’, 
The German Ideology, in Elster, J. (1986) (ed.) Karl Marx: A 
Reader, Cambridge University Press: New York, pp. 27-28. 


Jessop (1983) summarised this point thus: “Most of their (Marx and 
Engels) political writings were produced to describe specific 
political events and to situate them in a specific historical 
context; and/or to provide a theoretical basis for the 
identification of political class interests and an appropriate mode 
of intervention in the class struggle’ in Jessop, B. (1983) The 
Capitalist State, Martin Robertson: Oxford, p. 29. 


The original, Eleventh thesis on Feuerbach being that: ‘The 
philosophers have only interpreted the world, in various ways; 
the point is to change it. Marx, K. (1845) Theses on Feuerbach; in 


McLellan, D. (ed.) (1977) Karl Marx: Selected Writings, Oxford 
University Press: Oxford (1977), p. 158. 


Dunleavy and O’Leary (1987), for example, appeared to suggest that 
they had been able to discern the Marxist theory of the state in 
their assertion that: “Only Engels’ 1884 book The Origins of the 
Family, Private Property and the State, based partly on Marx’s 
notes, can count as a reasonably complete theoretical account of 
the state’ (p. 209). The authors thereafter failed to provide any 
indication of this ‘reasonably complete theoretical account’, 
setting out instead their instrumental, arbiter and functional 
models of the state derived from “three views consistent with 
historical materialism (which) can be found in diverse works by 
Marx and Engels" (p. 209.) in Dunleavy, P. and O’Leary, B. (1987) 
Theories of the State: The Politics of Liberal Democracy; Macmillan 
Education Ltd.: Basingstoke. Lenin (1917) had no doubts about 
having identified the Marxist theory of the state, particularly in 
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therefore raises quite a number of important questions as to how the 
state is to be ‘properly’ conceived within that tradition. Is the 
state, for example, an instrument of the owners of capital with the 
‘executive of the modern state....but a committee for managing the 
common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie’ <Marx and Engels (1848): 
Manifesto of the Communist Party>? Does this represent a simple bour- 
geois improvisation of Louis XIV’s (1638-1715) centrist pronouncement 
to “‘L’Etat C’est Nous’? Is the state, alternatively, a relatively 
autonomous ‘appalling parasitic body....with its enormous bureaucratic 
and military organization, with its ingenious state machinery, embra- 


cing wide strata....* «Marx (1852): The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 


Bonaparte>? Could the state not, just as well, be parallelistically 
conceived as a ‘superstructure....(arising from) relations of produc- 


tion (constituting) the economic structures of society, the real 


foundation....” <Marx (1859): Preface to the Critique of Political 


Economy; Marx (1894): Capital; VOL. 3.>? If the state is ‘relatively 
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Engels’s (1884) conceptualisation of the state as the manifestation 
of irreconcilable class antagonisms, of an admission of insoluble 
contradictions within society. The state for Lenin (1917) was a 
“special apparatus for coercion’ of the proletariat by the bour- 
geoisie, it represents a ‘special machine’ of exploitation by a 
minority bourgeois class which ‘calls for the utmost ferocity and 
savagery in the matter of suppressing, it calls for seas of 
blood....’. The state must therefore be smashed ‘to atoms’, 
replaced by a transitional ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ which 
in time would become obsolete and ‘wither away’, see Lenin, V. 
(1917) The State and Revolution, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House: Moscow (1965). The notion of the ‘withering away of the 
state’ was used by Engels and not Marx, revealing, arguably, the 
greater reliance which Lenin (1917) placed on Engels’s writings, 
see McLellan, D. (1971) The Thought of Karl Marx, Macmillan: 
London, p. 210 ff. But see the recent monograph by Carter (1988) 
who argued that Lenin’s (1917) The State and Revolution, the 
supposedly most libertarian of Lenin’s works..(is)..based directly 
upon Marx’s assessment of the 1871 Paris Commune." in Carter (1988) 
Marx: A Radical Critique, Wheatsheaf Books Ltd.: Brighton, Sussex, 
pp. 204-205. That debate appears rather an irrelevant one in 
retrospect given what Lenin (1918) had to say in March of the 
following year: “To proclaim the withering of the state prematurely 
would distort the historical perspective’ (p. 148) in Lenin, V. 
(1918) ‘Speech Against Bukharin’s Amendment’ in Collected Works, 
VOL. XXVII; (1960) Foreign Languages Publishing House: Moscow. 
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autonomous’, is its relative autonomy from the owners of the means of 
production or from the capitalist mode of production itself? Is there 
any difference between the two in a fundamental sense? Are these 
instrumental, relative autonomy and base\superstructure perspectives 
mutually inclusive or exclusive? Given the revolutionary thrust of Marx 
and Engels’s endeavours, does a positivist emphasis upon and curiosity 
about the state without a programmatic stance not represent, ultima- 
tely, a process of legitimating and perpetuating a form of society 
which ‘has become entangled in an insoluble contradiction with itself, 
that it has split into irreconcilable antagonisms....’ <Engels (1884): 


The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State»? 


Within the writings of Marx and Engels and the other major 
theorists mentioned to this point, the salient building blocks for 
later polemics about the state, its nature, its role and function both 
in a positive and normative sense are already evident. Where most of 
the ensuing debates would concentrate upon how the major theorists 
intended to conceptualise the state and whether these discovered 
positions needed or ought in some way to be enhanced, others would 
attend to what has been perceived to be the cultural bias of state 
theorists. Kazancigil (1986), as one example of the latter, has conten- 
ded that questions of power, of authority or domination which are all 
central to a study of the nature of the state, can and ought to be 
traced to sometimes much older, non-Western sources. The same author 
therefore argues that the Western intellectual tradition which stret- 
ches from Aristotle (384-322BC) to Marx (1818-1883), via Machiavelli 
(1469-1527) and de Montesquieu (1689-1755) and which even today can 
persist in the thematic contrast of the so-called ‘civilised’ political 


systems of the West with the ‘despotic’ systems of the East, is a 
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display of Manachaean and ethnocentric forms.(3) Yet another area of 
divergence has to do with the very object of theorists themselves, 

the state,(29) and whether such a monolithic entity actually exists in 
an empirical sense outside the world system of states which is argued 
to have emerged from the 16th and 17th Centuries onwards [Wallerstein, 
(1974: 1980); Hintze, (1975); Barker, (1978): Cochrane and Anderson, 
(1986)]. In the next three sections, these sorts of controversies are 
examined more fully as the state, its relationship to ethnic groups and 
ethnic conflict within its boundaries are considered from the point of 


view of the three major perspectives: Elitism, Pluralism and Marxism. 


Elitism, The State and Ethnic Groups 


In Machiavelli’s (1513) The Prince, ‘human nature’ was 
postulated as being fundamentally wretched. Whilst force was advocated, 
deception would ordinarily suffice to establish a rule over human 


beings given that: 


“Men (women) are so simple, and so much 
creatures of circumstances, that the deceiver 
will always find someone ready to be deceived. 
{my emphasis} (2!) 
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19. Kazancigil (1986) makes a reference to Grosrichard’s (1978) 
Structure Du Serail, Le Seuil: Paris, who provided a psychoanalytic 
appraisal of this ethnocentrism ‘as a fantasy of the classical 
Western imagination’. See Kazancigil, A. (1986) ‘Introduction’ in 


Kazancigil, A. (ed.) The State in Global Perspective, op. cit., 
p. IX ff. 


20. Like the primordialist notion of ethnicity which on closer analysis 
in Chapter 2 reveals on the one hand an ideological construction 
and on the other, reification, so too the state can be argued to be 
an ideological construction which is subject to the fallacy of mis- 
placed concreteness. Of the three major theories that are examined 
in this chapter, it will be argued that only in the Marxist frame- 
work are these issues effectively addressed. 


21. Machiavelli, N. (1513) The Prince, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Machiavelli (1513) was not essentially concerned with those 
circumstances which human beings were ‘so much creatures of’ so that by 
perhaps modifying or changing these circumstances, human beings would 
not be so ‘simple’ and so susceptible to deception. The Machiavellian 
tradition is for “....the social analyst....to cultivate, a cool, 
skeptical ability to penetrate the mainsprings of human nature’ .@2) In 
so doing the analyst may apparently, as part of that Machiavellian 
tradition, become a political realist and come to appreciate the 
necessity for the use of force, deception and manipulation by rulers, 
in either founding or maintaining a stable order over ‘the common 


people’. 


Within this tradition, the classical elite theorists Pareto 
(1848-1923), Mosca (1858-1941) and Michels (1876-1936) argued from 
different vantage points that whatever its official ideology, human 
society would inevitably be stratified as a ruling elite and a ruled 
mass. According to this perspective, the history of all hitherto 
existing society is the history of elitists’ struggles, the ‘graveyard’ 
for one type of aristocracy perpetually replacing another. Human 
history reflects and unfolds a sociological ‘iron law of oligarchy’ 
which is more or less disguised, veiled by myths, political formulas 


and devices that sublimate elite rule and establish its legitimacy.(9) 
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22. Coser, L. (1977) Masters of the Sociological Thought, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich: New York, p. 408. 


23. Pareto (1848-1923) and Mosca (1858-1941) inaugurated the 
controversy which was subsequently carried on by other commentators 
as to which of the two had actually introduced the theory of 
‘elitism’ upon the modern stage. Michels (1876-1936) credited 
himself with having discovered an ‘iron law of oligarchy’ in his 
studies of the socialist parties at the turn of this century. 
Democracy and socialism were essentially unrealisable and as ideas 
would always remain subservient to this ‘sociological law of 
universal validity’. For a reasonably lucid overview of ‘elite 
theory’, see “The Elitist View of Politics’ in Schwarzmantel, J. 
(1987) Structure of Power: An Introduction to Politics, Wheatsheaf 
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The main actors on the stage of human civilisation will always there- 
fore consist of a minority governing or ruling class, an elite, and a 
more or less passive, disorganised, incompetent, inferior and subser- 
Vient mass. All past, present and future claims for Liberalism, 
Democracy and Egalitarianism represent so many ‘myths’, ‘ideologies’, 
‘derivations’ and ‘political formulas’. It was the pre-eminence of 
nature bestowed superiorities in certain individuals that finally 
mattered so that as Adolph Hitler (1941) could self-assuredly expound: 

“ l...€the) whole edifice of civilisation is 

in its foundations and in all its stories 

nothing else than the result of the 

creative capacity, the achievement, the 

intelligence, the industry of individuals: 

in its greatest triumphs it represents the 

great crowning achievement of individual 

God-favored geniuses." (24) 

With a system of sociology based on a model of celestial 
mechanics, physics and chemistry, Pareto (1917), as one of the more 
well Known ‘New Machiavellians’, came unsurprisingly to a mechanistic 
understanding of society as consisting of a number of ‘elements’. Of 
the three main elements which Pareto (1917) had identified, the 
important ‘internal elements’ (human characteristics, behaviour and 
actions) were further categorised into ‘logical’ and ‘non-logical’ 
human actions, with the latter argued to predominate. Non-logical human 
actions and behaviours were biologically derived from ‘instincts’ via 
‘residues’ and ‘sentiments’. Whilst human society could be conceived 


mechanistically “....in fact (it) is not a homogeneous thing, and 


individuals are physically, morally and intellectually different. (9) 
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Books Ltd.: Brighton, Sussex, pp. 64-110. 


24. Hitler, A. (1941) My New Order, (ed. by Roaoul de Roussy de Sales) 
Reynal and Hitchcock: New York, p. 97. 


25. Pareto, V. (1917) Sociological Writings, (1976) Basil Blackwell: 
Oxford, p. 247. 
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Ultimately, the variety of biologically inspired inequalities leads to 
an immutable dichotomy describable thus: 
"i... Class for those people who have the 
highest indices in their branch of activity, 
and give to this class the name of elite.... 
We have therefore two strata in the population: 
1. The lower stratum, the non-elite....(Cand) 
2. The upper stratum, the elite class." 
{emphasis in original} (26) 
Within the ‘upper stratum’ of elites, one passive group plays 

no significant role in government and politics. Of the active elites, a 

taxonomy of ‘lions’ and ‘tigers’ differentiates the former as governing 

elites who employ force and the latter, cunning and guile, to establish 
or maintain their respective rules.(27) Thus, two types of government 
arise correspondingly: Type I by elite ‘lions’ who rely on force, 
tradition and religion, and Type II by elite ‘foxes’ who maintain their 
rule by cunning and the use of intelligence to plot and scheme. Due to 

a process of decay, the governing class has to ‘renovate’ itself 

“....0by recruiting to it families rising from the lower classes, 

bringing with them the energy and proportions of the residues necessary 

for maintaining them in power. It is renovated also by the loss of its 
more degenerate elements. (8) The importance for a governing elite to 
renovate itself or else have renovation thrust upon it, is emphasised 

by Pareto (1917): 

26. Pareto, V. (1917) Sociological Writings, op. cit., pp. 248-249. 

27. This taxonomy goes back to Machiavelli’s (1513) The Prince where he 
had contended that both ‘laws’ and ‘force’ were necessary adjuncts 
to rule and that, with respect to the use of force: “....a prince 
is necessitated to play the animal well, he chooses among the 
beasts the fox and the lion, because the lion does not protect 
himself from traps; the fox does not protect himself from the 
wolves. The prince must be a fox, therefore, to recognize the traps 
and a lion to frighten the wolves." in Machiavelli, N. (1513) The 


Prince, op. cit., p. 65. 


28. Pareto, Y. (1917) Sociological Writings, op. cit., p. 249. 
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“By the circulation of elites, the governing 

elite is in a state of continuous and slow 
transformation. It flows like a river, and 

what it is today is different from what it 

was yesterday. Every so often, there are sudden 

and violent disturbances. The river floods and 
breaks its banks. Then, afterwards, the new 
governing elite resumes again the slow process 

of self-transformation....Revolutions occur 

because - either through a slowing down in the 
circulation of elites or from other causes - the 
upper strata accumulate decadent elements which 

no longer retain the residues appropriate to the 
maintenance of power and which shrink from the 

use of force; while among the lower strata, elements 
of superior quality are increasing which do possess 
the residues suitable for governing and are prepared 
to use force....In revolutions individuals of the 
lower strata are generally led by individuals from 
the upper strata because these latter possess the 
intellectual qualities needful for devising strategy 
and tactics; the combative residues they lack are 
provided by individuals from the lower strata.” (29) 


For Mosca (1858-1941), the struggle for pre-eminence was a 
constant phenomenon which is conspicuous in all human societies, it 
highlighted and expressed the immutability of inequalities among human 
beings and led inexorably to a class of rulers and a class that is 


ruled: 


“In all societies - from societies that are 

very meagerly developed and have barely 

attained the dawnings of civilization, down 

to the most advanced and powerful societies - 

two classes of people appear - a class that 

rules and a class that is ruled. The first class, 
always the less numerous, performs all political 
functions, monopolizes power and enjoys the advan- 
tages that power brings, whereas the second, the 

more numerous class, is directed and controlled 

by the first, in a manner that is more or less legal, 
now more or less arbitrary and violent, and supplies 
the first, in appearance at least, with material means 
of subsistence and with the instrumentalities 

that are essential to the vitality of the political 
organism .— (30) 
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29. Pareto, Y. (1917) Sociological Writings, op. cit., p. 250. 


30. Mosca, G. (1939) The Ruling Class, McGraw-Hill: p. 50. 
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Mosca (1939) extended Pareto’s (1917) socio-biological deter- 
minism to include an environmental factor through the assertion that 
oligarchies “....owe their special qualities not so much to the blood 


that flows in their veins as to their very particular upbringing.” 61) 


Having contended that an instinctual drive for political power 
is both peculiar to and inherent in human beings, Michels (1915) had 
also highlighted the environmental postulate of elitism, arguing that 
the convergence of individuals seeking to grasp and maintain power with 
the internal dynamics of organization leads democracy invariably to 
oligarchy. Oligarchy is ineluctably grounded in the dialectic of 
individuated psyches which have been conditioned by innate urges for 
power, their experiences of political struggles and the critical 
‘psychology of organization’ .(32) From then onwards, the bulk of the 
work on elites has focussed on elites in single social units, on the 
quantifiable social and educational correlates of elite status or on 
analysing survey data which sought to probe the consciousness and 


networks of individual elites [ Putnam. (1976); Zuckerman, (1977); 
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31. Mosca, G. (1939) The Ruling Class; op. cit., p. 62. 


32. Michels (1915) summarised his examination of democracy and why it 
would inevitably lead to oligarchy thus: “It follows that the 
explanation of the oligarchical phenomenon which thus results is 
partly psychological; oligarchy derives, that is to say, from the 
psychical transformations which the leading personalities in the 
parties undergo in the course of their lives. But also, and still 
more, oligarchy depends upon what we may term the psychology of 
organization itself, that is to say, upon the tactical and 
technical necessities which result from the consolidation of every 
disciplined political aggregate. Reduced to its most concise 
expression, the fundamental sociological law of political parties 
(the term ‘political’ being here used in its most comprehensive 
significance) may be formulated in the following terms: ‘It is 
organization which gives birth to the dominion of the elected over 
the electors, of the mandataries over the mandators, of the 
delegates over the delegators. Who says organization, says 
oligarchy." {emphasis in original} in Michels, R. (1915) Political 
Parties: A Sociological Study of the Oligarchical Tendencies of 
Modern Democracies, (1962) The Free Press: New York, p. 365. 
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Burton and Higley, (1987)]. Field and Higley (1980) along with a number 
of other theorists [Zuckerman, (1977); Lenski, (1980); Czudnowski, 
(1982: 1983)] represent a move away from the heavily empirical appro- 
aches to the study of elites toa theoretical re-articulation of the 
basic tenets of classical elite theory: the inevitability of elites; 
the variations in elite structure and functioning which are said to 
determine in large measure the political and social outcomes of a given 


historical period; and the elite/non-elite dialectic. (9) 


Whilst there is a good deal of consensus about elites in non- 
Western democracies representing a unified, cohesive and conspiratorial 
entity with its peculiar group consciousness [Lenczowki, (1975); 
Wilhelm, (1980); Zartman, (1982)], there has been an unresolved debate 
in the West as to whether its elites ought to be conceived in the same 
unified manner or as more fragmented, as a multiplicity [Porter, 
(1965); Rose, (1967); Prewitt and Stone, (1973); Domhoff, (1983); 


Dye, (1983)]. 


A number of contemporary elite theorists have set out to 
justify elitism, either in terms of one cohesive elite or as a 
differentiation of ruling hierarchies, as the only feasible model of 
the decision-making process within the contemporary economic and 


political contexts; as necessary, realistic and practical [Aron, (1950: 
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33. See also Burton and Higley (1987) who argued that: “the field 
(political sociology) is currently without a clear sense of 
direction, without priorities, and without any agreed-upon way of 
interpreting and incorporating the many findings the ‘profusion of 
paradigms” is producing. We think that elite theory may be abe to 
step into this gap. Its three basic contentions (inevitability, 
Variability, elite/non-elite interdependence) seem capable of 
gaining wide acceptance.” (p. 236) in Burton, M. and Higley, J. 
(1987) ‘Invitation to Elite Theory: The Basic Contentions Reconsi- 
dered’’ in Domhoff, G. and Dye, T. (eds.) Power Elites and Organ- 
izations, Sage Publications, Inc.: Newbury Park. 
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1972); Morris-Jones, (1954); Porter, (1965); Field and Higley, (1980)]. 
It has been argued that ‘democratic distemper’ [Huntington, (1975)] can 
only lead to economic contradictions, to an ‘overload’ of the political 
system with its ‘imprudent demands’ [Beer, (1977); Brittan, 1975); 
Meltzer and Richard, (1978); Wolf, (1979); McClelland and Magdovitz, 
(1981)]. Moreover, an inestimable loss of creativity to posterity 
appeared incontrovertible as Hitler (1941) had also contended that 

“ ....peoples with a great past, from the time when they surrender 
themselves to the unlimited, democratic rule of the masses slowly lose 
their former position: for the outstanding achievements of indivi- 
duals....are now rendered practically ineffective through the oppres- 


sion of mere numbers.” (54) 


Some theorists have sought to provide a reconciliation of 
Western liberal representative regimes with elite theory, a synthetic 
democratic elitism. It has been argued that through political party 
competition, charismatic leaders or elites, having been inculcated and 
socialised into democratic values and norms, would emerge and bring 
under their control the ubiquitous bureaucratic apparatuses of the 
state [Weber, (1917); Schumpeter, (1944)]. The notion of ‘feasible 
democracy’ which democratic elitism thus introduced, would set the 
foundation for modern organisation and corporatist theories, with the 
latter laying a stress on collusion between elites rather than competi- 


tion [Perrow, (1979); Olson, (1982)]. 


As a ‘radical elite’ theorist, Mills (1956) generally deplored 
the lack of representativeness and openness of a society governed by an 
elite within a system of ‘organized irresponsibility’. Mills (1956) 
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34. Hitler, A. (1941) My New Order; op. cit., p. 98. 
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identified a ‘power elite’ in the United States of America which repre- 
sented a coincidence of three main domains of power within modern 
societies and a tendency for coalescence in decision-making by the 
economic elites, the political elites and the military elites. These 


“corporate chieftains’, ‘political directorates” and ‘warlords’ were 


part of a ....set of higher circles whose members are selected, 


trained and certified and permitted intimate access to those who 


command the impersonal hierarchies of modern societies." (35) 


Dunleavy and O’Leary (1987) have constructed three analytical 


35. Mills, C. (1956) The Power Elite, Oxford University Press: New 
York, p. 15. The essence of Mills’s (1956) version of the archety- 
pal elitist pyramid is presented at the beginning of his monograph 
thus: “At the top of the economy, among the corporate rich, there 
are the chief executives; at the top of the political order, the 
members of the political directorate; at the top of the military 
establishment, the elite of soldier-statesmen clustered in and 
around the Joint Chief of Staff and the upper echelon. As each of 
these domains has coincided with the others, as decisions tend to 
become total in their consequence, the leading men in each of the 
three domains of power - the warlords, the corporate chieftains, 
the political directorate - tend to come together to form the power 
elite of America.” (at 8-9). In Chapter 4 of this thesis, a ‘class 
map? of advanced capitalist states is depicted at Figure 1:3 and 
incorporates part of Mill’s (1956) power elite at its apex ~- see 
the section in that chapter entitled A World-Systems Model of Core 
Zone States Incorporating Ethnicity. Mills’s (1956) ‘power elite’ 
can be categorised in terms of a ‘radical elite’ theory which 
criticised both ‘democratic elitism’ and ‘pluralism’ (see next 
section) for failing to fully account for the fact that 
contemporary liberal-democratic arrangements did not bring about 
the so-called feasible ideals of direct control by the citizenry. 
See also the earlier studies by Lynd, R. and Lynd, M. (1937) 
Middletown in Transition, (1964) Harcourt Brace: New York; Warner, 
W. (1943) Yankee City, (1963) Yale University Press: New Haven; and 
Hunter, F. (1953) Community Power Structure, University of North 
Carolina Press: Chapel Hill. For a review of Mills’s writings 
published from 1956 to 1962, see Norton, P. (1981) ‘The Three 
Elites of C. Wright Mills’ in The Political Science Reviewer, VOL. 
11 at 133-168. Norton (1981) concluded that: “Mills” ‘radical 
humanism’....was an unsuccessful attempt to combine the cutting 
moral edge of Marx’s utopian thought with the moral relativism of 
avant-garde or historicist social science. It did not contribute to 
an understanding of the most difficult problem of modern political 
philosophy, which is the relation between nature and history, and 
therewith, between Knowledge and history, or the alleged histo- 
ricity of all thought (p. 168). 
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conceptions of the ‘liberal-democratic’ state which cut across the 
divisions between ‘classical elite’, ‘democratic elite’ and ‘radical 


elite’ theorists so that: 


“The first analytic conception understands the 

state as a machine controlled by an external 

elite (whether an elected political elite or a 
non-accountable business-social elite). The second 
regards the state as an autonomous actor, not 
controlled from outside by anyone, but instead 
responding chiefly or solely to the preferences of 

the administrative and governing elites who directly 
staff its institutions. The third image pictures the 
state in liberal democratic societies as a corporatist 
network, integrated with external elites into a single 
control system: here talk of external control versus 
state autonomy is irrelevant, for state and economic 
elites are so interpenetrated by each others’ concerns 


that no sensible boundary line of balance of influence 
can be drawn.’ (36) 


The agenda of the state from either elite analytical concep- 
tion is inextricably bound up with, if not subservient to, the charac- 
teristics and features of its elites in competition or collusion, and 
their peculiar modes of domination. The study of politics, in Laswell’s 
(1936) dictum, remains essentially then "....the study of influence and 
the influential.’ G Given that ‘power’ for elite theorists, repre- 
sents the universal urges and attempts by either an individual or group 
to exact compliance from others or to enforce a dependency relation- 


ship, and that power will always be unevenly and unequally distributed 
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36. Dunleavy, P. and O’Leary, B. (1987) Theories of the State: 
The Politics of Liberal Democracy; op. cit., p. 185. The authors 
concluded that: “The most distinctive features of elite theory 
display the virtues of the classical elite theorists - especially 
their realism, their skepticism about the effectiveness of both 
liberal democratic arrangements and any alternative form of state, 
their focus upon the technical character of state organization and 
policy-making, and their undisguised pessimism about the future 
prospects of democracy. These features make elite theory central in 
arguments about the liberal democratic state” (p. 202.). See also 
generally Chapter 4 , ‘Elite Theory’ in Dunleavy, P. and O’Leary 
(1987), pp. 136-202. 


37. Laswell, H. (1936) Politics: Who Gets What. When, How?, McGraw- 
Hill: New York, p. 13. 
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[Luke, (1974); Parkin, (1979); Wrong, (1979)] the state whether 
construed as a monolith or a set of complex institutions emerges both 


as a resource and a distributor of resources so that: 


“Elites who seek to gain control over or who 

have succeeded in gaining control over the 

state must either suppress and control central 

and local rivals or establish collaborative 

alliances with other elites. When elites in 

conflict lack the bureaucratic apparatus or 

the instruments of violence to compete effectively, 
they will use symbolic resources in the struggle. 

When elites in conflict come from different cultural, 
linguistic, or religious groups, the symbolic resources 
used will emphasise those differences....Each of 

these elite groups may choose to act in terms of 
ethnic appeals or in terms of class appeals. Neither 
their ethnicity nor their class predetermines their 
actions. Rather, their specific relationship to 
competing elites in struggles for control over their 
ethnic group or in competition with persons from other 
ethnic categories and groups for scarce political and 
economic benefits and resources are the critical 
factors.” (58) 


Ethnicity and ethnic group mobilisation are simply the 
symbolic means, fodder in the perennial struggles for power by a given 
society’s elites. Ethnicity is a myth, an ideology, a derivation, a 
political formula which both serves to veil and assist oligarchic 
aspirations. In a fundamental sense then, the relationship of the state 
to the ethnic group conflicts within its territory is the epiphenomenal 
articulation of an unending instinctual drive for power by elite 
‘lions’ and ‘foxes’, here struggling for pre-eminence, there colluding 


through a complex system of interpenetration more or less exacerbated 
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38. Brass, P. (1985) ‘Ethnic Groups and the State’ in Brass, P. (ed.) 
Ethnic Groups and the State, op. cit., pp. 29 and 49. For a discus- 
sion of some of the major models of the state which focus primarily 
on the identity of state elites as a key variable in explaining 
ethnic dissonances, e.g the Clientilist Model and the Corporatist 
State Model, see Brown, D. (1989) ‘The State of Ethnicity and the 
Ethnicity of the State: Ethnic Politics in Southeast Asia’ in 
Ethnic and Racial Studies, VOL. 12, No. 1, pp. 47-62. Brown (1989) 
tentatively concluded that: “it is in the systematic examination of 
the political and ideological characteristics of the state that the 
roots of the politics of ethnicity may be located." (p. 61). 
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and sustained by the degree to which organisation is present. 


Precisely because ethnicity can be opportunistically deployed 
by one elite storming the ‘den’ or ‘burrow’ of another and that the 
territorial state claims by historical imperatives the right of 
sovereignty over its inhabitants thus demanding their loyalty 
[Rothchild and Olorunsola, (1983); Brass, (1985); Kedourie, (1988); 
Esman, (1988)], the state as the expression and platform of a parti- 
cular governing elite has to and is legitimated in enforcing the 
presumption of politico-cultural homogeneity implicit in the conception 
of the ‘nation-state’. From a model and legitimating ideology of 
‘nationalism’, an essentially Western European archetype, the rationale 


is evolved that: 


“Where the state’s territory contains ethnic 
minorities, it 1s considered the responsibility 
of the state’s elites to reduce and if possible 
to eliminate such divisive and potentially 
dangerous pluralism, preferably by the process 
of ‘nation-building’. Nation-building is to be 
achieved by the transfer of allegiance from 
ethnic groups to the symbols and institutions 
of the state, or by encouraging assimilation 
of minorities into the dominant ethnic 
community, eventually achieving the union of 
nation and state.” (39) 


The pursuit of the ‘nation-state’ as a co-extensivisation of 
territory with cultural monism through a nation-building, or more 
aptly, a ‘nation-destroying’® agenda [Connor, (1972)] by an elite rule 
functions as a programmatic safeguard of its own dominance. The gover- 
ning elite seeks to constrain its rivals who may already ‘lack the 
bureaucratic apparatuses or the instruments of violence to compete 
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39. Esman, M. (1988) ‘Ethnic Politics: How Unique is the Middle East?’ 
in Esman, M. and Rabinovich, I. (eds.) Ethnicity, Pluralism, and 
the State in the Middle East, Cornell University Press: New York, 
p. 2/72. 
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effectively’ (Brass, (1985)], access to the symbolic instruments they 
may have hoped to deploy as alternatives. Where social pluralism cannot 
be mitigated and is even possibly “....exacerbated by modernization and 
by the activities of the state....pluralism tends to become politic- 
ized’ ,{4) elitism as a theory has to be ushered into a disciplined 
‘unified/cohesive’ versus ‘multiplicity’ elite rule debate [Porter, 
(1965); Rose, (1967); Prewitt and Stone, (1973); Domhoff, (1983): Dye, 


(1983)] or else dissolve into a polyarchistic theory of political power 


and systems. 


To the extent that the patterns of elite conflicts are 
essentially grounded in nature and that human beings cannot conceivably 
step outside of nature to obviate its impact, conflictual relationships 
between ethnic groups, whether vis-a-vis each other or the state when 
it is aligned with certain ethnic symbolisms, remain insurmountable. 
The saliency and unassailability of ethnic conflicts are, in this 
sense, naturally ordained and any attempts to overcome them are vain 
and futile. To live and embrace a natural life is to accept conflict 
generally, and ethnic conflict when it is strategically deployed by 


elites. Thus, Natural Elitism elevates ethnic disharmony to a norm. 


To the extent that the patterns of ethnic conflicts are 
explicable in terms of the dynamics of organisation which invariably 
lead democracy to oligarchy, to that extent democracy, at least, and 
organisation, at most, would have to be abandoned and dissolved as 
prerequisites for the de-escalation of ethnic conflicts within the 


boundaries of the state. 
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40. Esman, M. (1988) ‘Ethnic Politics: How Unique is the Middle East?’ 
op. cit., p. 272. 
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Where Natural Elitism leads to the conclusion of peace between 
ethnic groups as ‘unnatural’, Structural Elitism vilifies democracy as 
an amplifier of ethnic conflict, as an exacerbator of the Law of 
Oligarchy which is ‘iron’ and calls for the abandonment of democratic 
forms. The deterministic and pessimistic postulates of elite theory 
with its cyclical conception of history and static conceptualisation of 
society reveal elitism to be, fundamentally therefore, a justification 
of oligarchy. Elitism does not then explain ethnic conflicts as such, 
elitism ratifies these dissonances within the context of a reductionist 


philosophy of individualism. 


Pluralism, The State and Ethnicity 


Pluralism in its broadest sense is the antithesis of 
monism: epistemologically, ontologically and otherwise. Pluralism as 
epistemological pluralism denies the explicability and reducibility of 
reality in terms of one substance, principle or unity, and as ontology, 


it rejects monistic, absolute and final resolutions of human Knowledge 


and concerns. 


Ethical or cultural pluralism endeavours to characterise the 
diversity in social mores and practices in both a descriptive and 
normative sense. Descriptively, cultural pluralism recognises the 
systematic disassociation which exists between the members of institu- 
tionally distinct collectivities within a single society [Smith, 


(1969)], and normatively, it is a stance for discoursing upon tolera- 
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tion and cultural enrichment in the “....plural society.” (41) 


Politically, pluralism has its origins in the rejection of the 
atomic, exuberant individualism of the classical liberal tradition and 
the monistic statism associated with writers such as Bodin (1530-1596), 
Hobbes (1583-1679) and Hegel (1770-1831). ‘Political pluralism’) as 
the inherent attribute of Western Democratic regimes [Erlich, (1982)] 
rests on the philosophical apprehension of human beings as being pos- 
sessive of a ‘multiple nature” and consequently, as having a multiplic- 
ity of needs [Follett. (1920)]. Its over-arching premiss is that human 
beings are social or corporate individuals whose individual fulfillment 
can be fully achievable only within one or more corporate ‘millieu’. 


Consequently, human society ought to be, essentially, constituted by a 
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41. Furnivall (1948) coined this expression to characterise the 
heterogeneous Southeast Asian society where: “Each group holds by 
its own religion, its own culture and language, its own ideas and 
ways. AS individuals they meet, but only in the market place, in 
buying and selling. There is a plural society with different 
sections of the community living side by side, but separately, 
within the same political unit. Even in the economic sphere there 
is division of labour along racial lines’ (p. 304) in Furnivall, J. 
(1948) Colonial Policy and Practice: A Comparative Study of Burma 
and Netherlands India; Cambridge University Press: Cambridge. 
Furnivall’s (1948) concept was to be later taken up and expanded by 
authors such as: Braithwaite, L. (1954) “The Problems of Cultural 
Integration in Trinidad’ in Social and Economic Studies, VOL. III, 
No. 1; Morris, H. (1956) ‘Indians in East Africa: A Study of Plural 
Society’ in The British Journal of Sociology, VOL. III, No. 3; 
Crowley, D. (1957) ‘Plural and Differential Acceleration in Trini- 
dad’ in American Anthropologist, VOL. LIX, No. 5; and Benedict, B. 
(1965) Mauritius: Problems of a Plural Society, Pall Mall Press: 
London. For some of the more standard texts on plural societies 
see: Despres, L. (1967) Cultural Pluralism and National Politics in 
British Guiana, Rand McNally: Chicago; Kuper, L. and Smith, M. 
(1969) (eds.) Pluralism in Africa, University of California Press: 
Berkeley; Schermerhorn, R. (1970) Comparative Ethnic Relations, 
Random House: New York; Rabushka, A. and Shepsle, K. (1972) 
Politics in Plural Societies: A Theory of Democratic Instability, 
Charles E. Merrill: Columbus, Ohio; Enloe, C. (1975) Ethnic 
Conflict and Political Development, Little, Brown and Co.: Boston; 
and Young, C. (1976) Politics of Cultural Pluralisa, University of 
Wisconsin Press: La Crosse, Wis. 


42. In the remaining text of this thesis, ‘political pluralism’ will 
Simply be referred to as pluralisa. 
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diversity of naturally cohesive groups, each with its own inherent 
life, force and personality [Figgis, (1914: 1956); von Gierke, (1934); 
Laski, (1935)] with the individual’s allegiance reflecting a more or 


less limited and graduated internalisation of a variety of groups’ 


norms. 


Within the social order, the existence of such a multiplicity 
of cross-cutting cleavages expresses a multitude of ‘factions’ whose 
origins are latent in human nature [Madison, (1787)], it delineates the 
‘natural lines of authority’ [Hocking, (1968)] and serves to attenuate, 
if not, obviate altogether the monolithisation of power and authority. 
The concretisation of power and authority in a centralised, monolithic 
manner is therefore unnatural - it is an inducement of artificiality in 
the natural order of things. A pattern of multiple cleavages is argued 
to have a salubrious effect on society given that a society: 

"a... ridden by a dozen oppositions 

along lines running in every direction may 
actually be in less danger of being torn 

with violence or falling to pieces than one 
split just along one line. Each new cleavage 
contributes to narrow clefts, so that one might 
say that society is sewn together by its inner 
conflicts." {emphasis in original} (43) 

Social cohesion and ultimately, liberty as the highest good 
would be assured by a vigorous intercourse of groups expressing the 
unfettered instincts of individuals for association [Figgis, (1914)]. 
Only within the polyphony of the existential interaction of groups can 
individuals with their ‘multiple natures’ effectively realise their 


choices, their rights, freedoms and liberties [Figgis, (1914); Hsiao, 


(1927): Unwin, (1927): Lewis, (1935); Magid, (1941)]. As Figgis (1913) 
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43. Ross, E. (1920) The Principles of Sociology, (1938) Appleton: New 
York, pp. 164-65. 
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argued: “The battle for freedom in this century is the battle of small 
societies to maintain their inherent life against the all-devouring 
Leviathan of the whole.'() Thus, the underpinning conception of the 
dispersal of power and authority among naturally inspired groups, high- 
lighted for pluralists a shift away from the conventional, Spencerian 
notion of separate individuals imbued with certain inalienable, liberal 
constitutional rights confronting the state as a supreme centre of 
infallibility. The essence of pluralism is therefore its articulation 
of a multiplicity of human associations and groups as the basis of 
natural authority in society and its rejection of an artificial 


monistic sovereignty. (49) 


In an attempt at schematising the quite considerable body of 
literature on pluralism, Vincent (1987) has differentiated ‘English’ 
pluralism as representing normative pluralism in contrast to the 
‘American’ version which is said to typify a descriptive pluralism 
concerned with articulating interest group and pressure group theory. 
This dichotomy, if at all useful, is probably only so ina very loose 
sense at the level of a tendency given the difficulties that would 


attend any attempt at extricating from the category American descrip- 
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44. Figgis, J. (1913) The AntiChrist and Other Sermons, Longmans Green: 
London, p. 266. 


45. Cole (1917), as a further example, argued that : “There is no 
universal sovereign in the community, because the individuals who 
compose that community cannot be fully represented by any form of 
association. For different purposes, they fall into different 
groups, and only in the action and interaction of these groups does 
sovereignty exist." in Cole, G. (1917) Self-Government and Indus- 
try, G. Bell: London, p. 82. Smith’s (1969) conceptualisation of 
“structural pluralism’ is arguably in a similar vein being defin- 
able as : ‘the differential incorporation of social aggregates into 
a common political society....(which)....may be formal and expli- 
cit, under the law and constitution, or it may prevail substan- 
tively despite them...." in Smith, M. (1969) ‘Some Developments in 
the Analytic Framework of Pluralism’ in Kuper, L. and Smith, M. 
(eds.) Pluralisa in Africa, University of California Press: 
Berkeley. 
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tive pluralists, those commentators who have not entertained any 
judgments about what ought to be the nature of the American or other 
socio-political systems. In fact, and from Locke’s (1689) Second 
Treatise of Civil Government; de Montesquieu’s (1746) The Spirit of the 
Laws; Madison’s (1787) Federalist Paper No. 10; de Tocqueville’s (1835: 
1840) Democracy in America; Bentley’s (1908) The Process of Government; 
Merriam’s (1934) Political Power and (1945) Systematic Politics; 
Lerner’s (1957) America as a Civilisation through to Dahl’s (1967) 
Pluralist Democracy in the United States: Conflict and Consent, 

(1972) Democracy in the United States: Promise and Performance, 

(1982) Pluralist Democracy: Autonomy vs. Control and (1985) A Preface 
to an Economic Theory of Democracy, the tradition of a normative 
endorsement of some form of group or organisational autonomy, activity 
and diversity is not only undeniable, it is taken by most commentators 


as a postulate [Hsiao, (1927); Nicholls, (1975)]. 


Group interaction, from an indissolubly descriptive/normative 
analytic pluralism, has therefore been presented as promoting, more or 
less, a general equilibrium for the whole of a given society via the 
polyarchic checks and balances which it is said to engender, lead to 


expression and enhancement. 


The American Federalist model which emerged from the ratifi- 
cation of its Constitution in 1788, represented an ideal of pluralism 
with limitations upon and separation of state powers, with checks and 
balances to guard against ‘tyranny, mob rule and seizure of power’ 
[Bragdon and McCutcheon, (1954)]. Bentley (1908) elaborated a theory of 
group interests or interest groups as the basis for American gover- 
nance. Protagonists of multifarious interest groups, including politi- 


cal parties, would meet at various power ‘spots’ to ‘wrestle’ out and 
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bring about for a time, a balancing and adjustment of a complex web of 
interests. A critical consequence of the ‘fracas’, which ought to 
transpire in a decentralised environment, is that it should "....not 
only make but also sustain in value the very standards of justice, 


truth, or what not that reason may claim to use as its guide.” (46) 


Merriam (1934: 1945) set out to establish the relationship 
between political power and social control, defining power functionally 
as a phenomenon of group cohesion and aggregation. Political power 
arises out of the need for achieving an equilibrium or adjustment 
between a variety of groups and individuals within the community. 
Although conflicting interests do, on the whole, balance each other 
out, they do not do so entirely since °....if all interests and pressu- 
res settled themselves automatically, there would be no need for 


government at all.’ (47) The presence of government in democratic 


pluralism, ....the best form of government yet devised by the brain of 


man (48) therefore explains itself; it is a self-evident indicator of 


some form or other disequilibrium within the polity; and it ought to be 
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46. Bentley, A. (1908) The Process of Government: A Study of Social 
Processes, (1954) The Principia Press of Illinois, Evanston, Ill., 
D. 447. 


47. Merriam (1945) argued that a government with political power and 
authority arose from the disequilibrium which exist between some 
groups and individuals within the community. This political 
‘commonwealth’ served to re-establish harmony inter partes for the 
sake of the ‘common’ good “with priority of common interests over 
the special (for) there cannot be any very effective common counsel 
unless there is an explicit will to provide a common program in the 
pursuance of common interests’ (p. 144.) in Merriam, C. (1945) 
Systematic Politics, University of Chicago Press: Chicago. There is 
a paradoxically obvious parallel between Merriam’s (1945) argument 
and that of Hobbes’s (1651) notion of a ‘common power’, a ‘Common- 
wealth by acquisition’ which functions to disabuse human existence 
of its inherent disposition for being ‘solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish and short’, in Hobbes, T. (1651) Leviathan, Or The Matter, 


Forme and Power of a Commonwealth Ecclesiastical and Civil, (1962) 
Fontana: London. 


48. ibid., p. 200. 
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cherished given that it places a higher value on the common good over 
and above more purely sectional interests. Moreover, whatever failings 
it may have are not necessarily of its own account given that some of 
the conflicts arising from a democratic pluralism will be intractable. 


As Merriam (1945) contended: 


“In a wide range of groups their very pluralism 

tends to offset one against another. If, however, 

these corporate groups are relatively few and 

prefer their corporate existence and programs to 

those of the state as a whole, their special goods 

to the common good, then difficulties arise which 

are not readily met by any mechanism or formula.” (49) 

Dahl (1956: 1961: 1972: 1982: 1985) as one of the more 

conspicuous ‘American’ pluralists, concluded in favour of a neo- 
Aristotlean polyarchism in modern democratic states with an overarching 
premiss being the inherently conflictual conditions of human existence. 
From this perspective, conflict is inescapable in human relations yet 
human beings crave fellowship, the advantages of co-operation and 
community life. Whilst some form of political consensus ought to be 
reached, significant theoretical and practical problems attend the 
facts of differential individual endowments; various forms of institu- 
tionalised discrimination and inequalities: and the impossibility of 
mass participation in large-scale organisations [Dahl, (1972)]. 
Absolute political consent and equality is simply unachievable, and 
rightly so since primal pluralism denies, ontologically, any finality 
in the resolutions of human concerns. The notion of a Platonic regime 
must be ruled out given that it would constitute an affront to the 


implicit Lockean assumptions for consent and the negation of monistic 


power in the pluralist discourse. 
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49. Merriam (1945) Systematic Politics; op. cit., p. 144. 
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The solution which Dahl (1972) formulated therefore consisted 
in a minorities government or polyarchy where: (i) citizenship would be 
compulsory; (ii) there would be a partitioning of political authority 
and the development of semi-public and private agencies which would be 
ultra vires to the legal power of the government; (iii) constitutional 
provisions for elections and representations would facilitate the arti- 
culation of fundamental conflicts through political parties, coali- 
tions, factions and interest groups; and (iv) entrenched institutional 
guarantees would guard against the arbitrary exercise of power and 
provide for the preservation of basic rights.(5) In Dilemmas of 
Pluralist Democracies: Autonomy vs. Control, Dahl (1982) prefaced his 
examination of the problem of the existence of a plurality of rela- 
tively autonomous sub-systems within the domain of the democratic state 


by taking the desirability of democracy for granted as he put it: 
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50. Dahl’s (1967) initial theory of pluralism was considerably more 
optimistic about the organisational outcomes of polyarchy than 
later pronouncements: ‘The fundamental axiom in the theory and 
practice of American pluralism is, I believe, this: Instead of a 
Single center of sovereign power there must be multiple centers of 
power, none of which is or can be wholly sovereign. Although the 
only legitimate sovereign is the people, in the perspective of 
American pluralism even the people ought never to be an absolute 
sovereign; consequently no part of the people, such as a majority, 
ought to be absolute. Why this axiom? The theory and practice of 
American pluralism tend to assume, as I see it, that the existence 
of multiple centers of power, none of which is wholly sovereign, 
will help (may indeed be necessary) to tame power, to secure the 
consent of all, and to settle conflict peacefully: Because one 
center of power is set against another, power itself will be tamed, 
Civilized, controlled, and limited to decent human purposes, while 
coercion, the most evil form of power, will be reduced to a 
minimum. Because even minorities are provided with opportunities to 
veto solutions they strongly object to, the consent of all will be 
won in the long run. Because constant negotiations among different 
centers of power are necessary in order to make decisions, citizens 
and leaders will perfect the precious art of dealing peacefully 
with their conflicts, and not merely to the benefit of one partisan 
but to the mutual benefit of all parties to the conflict.” in Dahl, 
(1967) Pluralist Democracy in the United States, Rand McNally: 
Chicago, p. 24. Compare this argument with Dahl’s (1982) later 
version in footnote 52. 
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“ ...in a long leap over the serpent’s nest of problems.... GD The 
conclusion which Dahl (1982) and other similarly inclined ‘long 
leapers’ must reach T a finding for ‘democracy’? fabricated according 
to the idiosyncrasies of the pluralist observer of politics and the 
unarticulated exigencies placed on these prescriptions by the objective 
relations of that particular social order, whether it is conceived 
parochially, regionally or globally. Pluralism appears to be, after 
all, a prescriptive ideal whose reality is an ideologised dimension of 
normative analysis which largely determines and pre-empts the conclu- 


sions of its ‘scientific’ percrustrations. As Miliband (1989) so 


clearly observed: 


....-Pluralism means a lot more than the 
existence and recognition of a plurality of 
groups, interests, and associations in 
society; it also means and is intended to 
mean, the existence of a rough equilibrium 
of power between contending interests and 
social forces. This is precisely what is 
not present in the configuration of power 
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51. This is the core of Dahl’s (1982) pluralist problematic as he had 
come to formulate it in the early 1980’s: “In a political system as 
large as a country, a plurality of relatively independent organiza- 
tions 1s necessary not only for mutual control but also for the 
democratic process. Applied on the scale of a country, the democra- 
tic process in turn makes relatively independent organizations both 
possible and inevitable. Yet a problem arises - which I have called 
the problem of democratic pluralism - because whilst, desirable, 
and inevitable in a democratic order, organizational pluralism may 
also play a part in stabilizing inequalities, deforming civic 
consciousness, distorting the public agenda, and alienating final 
control over the public agenda by the citizen body’ (p. 166). Dahl 
(1982) went on to argue that: “....a limiting factor on all 
solutions is the need for some decentralization to relatively 
autonomous units in which decisions are regulated in part by 
markets and competition....But both fundamental rights and social 
utility provide adequate grounds for holding that different matters 
should often be subject to control by different bodies of citizens 
- just as they are by the governments of municipalities, states and 
the nation. There is no good reason, then, why different kinds of 
economic organizations and different kinds of decisions made by the 
same organization could not be subject to democratic control by 
different citizen bodies....(pp. 203-204) in Dahl, R. (1982) 
Dilemmas of Pluralist Democracy: Autonomy vs. Control, Yale 


University Press: New Haven. The quote in the text of the thesis is 
taken from page 2. 
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in advanced capitalist societies. In all 
‘normal’ circumstances, capital wields 
incomparably greater power and influences 
than any other ‘interest’ in society.” 
{emphasis in original} (52) 


Pluralism, then, is essentially a defense of ‘“democracy-as- 
conceived’ within the bounds of a Western society which it takes more 
or less for granted and as given. Hence, the frequent criticisms of 
pDluralists, both the so-called normative English and descriptive 
Americans, and of pluralism respectively as "....complacent apologists 
for the status quo in Western liberal democracies....as the political 
science of Dr. Pangloss [Skinner, (1975)], after the famous philosopher 
in Voltaire’s novel Candide who was always finding that ‘everything is 


for the best in this the best of all possible worlds’.” (53) 


The state from such a perspective has been said to be essen- 
tially “neutral” and the literature is replete with both active and 


passive metaphors of the its alleged neutrality. The state in the 
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52. Miliband, R. (1989) Divided Societies: Class Struggle in Contempo- 
rary Capitalism, Clarendon Press: Oxford, p. 29. 


53. Dunleavy, P. and O’Leary, B. (1987) Theories of the State: The 
Politics of Liberal Democracy, op. cit., p. 22. Held (1985) has 
also criticised the pluralist position on the grounds that the 
existence of diverse power centres is not of itself a guarantee 
that the prevailing government will be responsive or susceptible to 
all of them equally or do anything more than communicate with the 
leadership of groups and those in powerful positions. Many citizens 
do not have access to the minimum resources for political mobilisa- 
tion and even if they did, would find themselves incapable of 
competing effectively against powerful and well resourced multina- 
tional corporations. Moreover, the structure of the system is not 
‘value neutral’. The constraints on Western democracies and 
institutions by the requirements of private accumulation systema- 
tically limit policy options. Private investment and property 
create objectives which have to be catered for if economic stabi- 
lity and growth are to be sustained. The credibility and legitimacy 
of government as ‘economic manager’ can be undermined and this 
leads to the state’s political agenda having to be favorable to the 
system of private accumulation and power. See Held, D. (1985) 
‘Introduction: Central Perspectives on the Modern State’ in Held, 
D. et. al. (eds.) States and Societies, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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pluralist democracy has been conceived passively as a switchboard which 
diverse interests plug into, are connected together and whose messages 
are received. It is a mere coding contraption processing inputs, it is 
a cipher, a weathervane inertly pointing out the temporary trends in 
the flux of dispersed inequalities and it legitimates victories by 
protagonists who have successfully wrestled out their rivals. The state 
is a cash register adding up the balances of various pressure groups, 
it is a pawn which can be captured for a time and moved about strategi- 
cally on the great chessboard of a salvaged classical democratic 
utopianism. It is a protean complex of crisscrossing relationships 
(Truman, (1951); Latham, (1953); Lipset, (1960): Dahl, (1961: 1963); 
Macpherson, (1973); McLennan, (1984); Dunleavy and O’Leary, (1987)]. 
Thus the State expresses different value systems, it waxes and wanes, 
it undergoes constant restructurings, it grows and atrophies according 
to a constellation of exogenous, demand-based pressures by the polyar- 


chic throng [Tarschys, (1975); Rose, (1984); Rose et. al., (1985)]. 


Less passively, the pluralist state has also been conceived as 
a neutral arbiter: a caring, calculating judge and/or advocate who 
balances, harmonizes and mediates the polyphony of interests given 
certain notions of natural justice and fairness. The latter being 
complicated and largely subsumed by the exigencies of an electoral 
system of appointment which have ramifications for career politicians, 
status officials and bureaucrats as well as their relationships with 
capital and other powerful interests within the polity. The state as 
neutral arbiter fabricates consensus for the sake of the social order 
as well as for its own self-preservation. [Truman, (1951); Birch, 
(1964); Duverger, (1974)]. It masks and sustains through its conserva- 
tive bias and consequences the substantive lack of economic equality 


and freedom: 
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....when the government (as state) acts 
as a neutral empire among the powerful and 
as an administrator to the powerless." (54) 

An active metaphor which credits the pluralist state with 
considerably more autonomy, is the conception of the state as a broker, 
honest or otherwise. The state develops a more extensive ‘inner life’ 
where politicians, officials, bureaucrats and agencies pursue their own 
agenda over and above their self-preservations [Selznick, (1949); 
Allison, (1971); Halperin, (1974)]. State policies come to represent 
the preferences of state personnel [Self and Storing, (1963)] with 
growth, organisation, re-organisation and disorganisation often being 
no more than the strategies, manipulations and aspirations of state 
agencies themselves [Siedman, (1980)]. As agencies develop and satisfy 


their imperialistic cravings, the displacement of ‘legitimate’ goals 


becomes increasingly entrenched [Merton, (1940)]. 


The emergent autonomy of the state with its endogenous 
fecundity nurtured by self-regarding state personnel seriously contra- 
dicts the now methodologically fragile pluralist conceptions of the 
state as mere arena, mere arbiter [Self and Storing (1963); Nordlinger, 
(1981)]. From being a simple forum for its polity to being an impartial 
judge who accords natural justice and an advocate of the enfranchised 
disadvantaged, the pluralist democratic state finally adds to its 
accoutrement, the further roles of tipstaff, court clerk, litigant 
and jury. That mortal god, the great Leviathan proclaims its all 
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54. Kariel, H. (1969) Open Systems: Arenas For Political Action, F. E. 


Peacock Publishers: Itasca, Ill., p. 68. For a treatment of the 
conservative bias and consequences of the pluralist state, see also 
Reagan, M. (1963) The Managed Economy, Oxford University Press: New 
York; Kariel, H. (1966) The Promise of Politics, Prentice-Hall: 
Englewood-Cliffs, N. J.; Connolly, W. (1969) The Bias of Pluralisa, 
Atherton Press: New York; Harrington, M. (1968) Toward a Democratic 
Left, Macmillan: New York. 
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pervading omniscience. To salvage its absolute non-absolutism, the 


pluralist position has to take the state away, sublimate it so that: 


',...the state becomes almost indistin- 
guishable from the ebb and flow of bargai- 
ning, the competitive pressure of inte- 
rests. Indeed, individual government 
departments are sometimes conceived as just 
another kind of interest groups.” (55) 

Ethnicity, expressed in terms of a multiplicity of ethno- 
interest groups, is simply one pluralist mask of confrontation) 
among many. Ethnic groups, whether primordially inspired or opportu- 
nistically mobilised, are pugilistic interest groups within the context 
of multifarious other cleavages which have as their foundation the 
multiple, therefore often contradictory, nature of human beings which 
impels the species to satisfy its inherently antagonistic urgings. 
Conflict is immanent in human nature, in human relations. This absolute 
principle of the unnaturalness of harmony which is implicit in 
pluralism antagonises it from its own anti-monistic philosophical 
foundation revealing, finally and fundamentally, its non-rationality. 
In the mandatory flux of pluralism, the ubiquitous state appears here 
as a coliseum for the unfolding ethno-drama; here as a recumbent 
arbiter who looks to procedural displays of substantive fairness; here 
as an advocate of some disadvantaged ethno-interests seeking on their 
behalf a balanced objectification of natural justice; and there 
accoutred with its own mask of confrontation, the ethno-state appears 
before itself, upon its own stage to seek a verdict from itself as to 


its performance. 
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55. Held, D. (1985) ‘Introduction: Central Perspectives on the Modern 
State? in Held, D. et. al. (eds.) States and Societies, op. cit., 
p. 40. 


56. Vincent, J. (1974) ‘The Structuring of Ethnicity’ in Human 
Organization, VOL. 33, p. 377. 
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As political theory, pluralism shares with ‘natural elitism’ 
the same fundamental inability to explain ethnic conflict other than 
through resorting to a superficially fathomed conflictual ‘human 
nature’ as a postulated given. In condemning harmony among ethnic 
groups as unachievable by its very unnaturalness, pluralism holds, in 
common with both ‘natural elitism’ and ‘structural elitism’, to the 
motto: “Lasciate Ogni Speranza’ (Abandon All Hope) .(57) Important also, 
is the failure of the pluralist thesis to realistically elucidate why 
the state would relate to ethnic groups in some instances as a passive 
arena and in others as a more active arbiter, advocate and even as a 
potent ethno-interest group. Pluralism does not explain ethnic con- 
flict, it skirts it altogether with a convoluted, ideologically 


prompted metapolitics. 


Marxism, The State and Ethnicity 


From a cursory survey of the extant Marxist literature there 
is a temptation to rule out, apart from the broad consensus on firstly, 
a historico-materialistic conception of ‘human nature’ and secondly, 


exploitation as a social process involving the appropriation of 
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57. Schwarzmantel (1987) summed up a discussion of the elitist view of 
politics with this motto (p. 106). The author did not apply the 
same motto to an examination of the pluralist position and 
Maintained that: “The democratic rights which make such interest 
representation (groups and political parties) possible must not be 
undervalued.” (p. 54.) in Schwarzmantel, J. (1987) Structures of 
Power: An Introduction to Politics, Wheatsheaf Books Ltd.: Bri- 
ghton, Sussex. This ‘“thin-edge-of-the wedge’ democracy thesis rests 
on the optimistic ‘speranza’ that the “thin edge’ is in fact 
attached to something more than an ideological and legitimating 
contrivance. 
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surplus-value from direct producers by a dominant class,(58) the 
possibility of ever discovering the current and precise Marxist 
position on or about anything else. The prolific and polemical writings 
of Karl Marx (1818-1883) as well as the contributions by Friedrich 
Engels (1820-1895) have been differentially and authoritatively sourced 
to support and defend a multiplicity of conflicting Marxist interpreta- 
tions, theories, axioms, models, schools and regimes. In this affray, 
where the production of apt quotations as "....proof by scripture (59) 

is apparently the norm, the focus has been predominantly on Marx rather 


than Engels, hence ‘Marxism’ rather than ‘Engelsism’ .(60) Marx has been 
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58. ‘Exploitation’ has been defined as being characteristic of and 
inseparable from class systems as ‘'....parasitism is of the fungi 
in the plant Kingdom. The two ideas are equally significant in 
scientific terms. Just as there are organisms which live off the 
bloodstream of others and contribute no labour of their own, there 
are likewise those who in the social world take something for 
nothing. in Feuer, L. (1959) Marx and Engels: Basic Writings, 
Anchor: New York, p. xv. For a less colorful analysis of ‘exploita- 
tion’ as a process which is mediated and obscured by the commodity 
form, as the differentia specifica of capitalism and therefore in 
being at the center of its internal movement, see Zeitlin, M. 
(1980) ‘On Classes, Class Conflict, and the State: An Introductory 
Note’, op. cit., p 3 ff. 


59. See Solo’s (1978) interesting attempt at assessing Miliband’s 
(1969) The State in Capitalist Society; Poulantzas’s (1968) 
Political Power and Social Classes; and O’Connor’s (1973) The 
Fiscal Crisis of the State; in Solo, R. (1978) ‘The Neo-Marxist 
Theory of the State’ in Journal of Economic Issues, YOL. 12, No. 4. 
The quote in the thesis is at p. 839. Clark (1989) more recently 
made the same biblical allusions in summing up Marx as being: 
“Famous for his (Karl Marx) statement - ‘The bourgeoisie shall 
suffer from my boils’ - and for his magnum opus, the three volume 
Capital, which, like the Bible, is often quoted but less often 
read." in Clark, D. (1989) Student Economics Briefs: 1989/90, 
University of New South Wales. The Financial Review Library: 
Sydney, p. 145. 


60. But see the recent example by Nimni (1989) who treats the writings 
of Marx and Engels as though they constituted the one indissoluble 
text in Nimni, E. (1989) ‘Marx, Engels and the National Question’ 
in Science and Society, VOL. 53, No. 3, pp. 297-326. See also the 
rebuke by Traverso and Lowy (1990) who have asserted that: “Diffe- 
rences between Marx and Engels have been observed by Marxist philo- 
sophers and scholars on several issues - without necessarily invo- 
lving any explicit disagreement. There is no reason why this should 
be “unthinkable” (as Nimni (1989) had contended) in relation to the 
national question." in Traverso, E. and Lowy, M. (1990) ‘The 
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compared to Christ in the sense that: 


“Marx like Christ might have disowned all 
of his disciples: it would not affect how 
their meaning has been historically inter- 
preted and what was done in the light of 
that interpretation. It may be that in the 
future there will be other interpretations 
of what Marx really meant.” (61) 

There have been many debates about ‘what Marx really meant’, 
about Marx himself, whether he was a ‘humanist’ before his ‘epistemo- 
logical break’ with the Hegelean phenomenology [Althusser, (1979)] and 
whether Marx conceived his ‘economic interpretation of history’ essen- 
tially as an economist or as a philosopher [Tucker, (1964)]. A number 
of commentators have discussed the issue of whether the ‘young’ and 
‘mature’ Marx are to be conceived as having ‘absorbed’ each other or 
whether and the degree to which the ‘mature’ Marx superseded the 
‘young’ Marx.(§2) Some writers have discounted the ‘young’ /‘mature’ 
dichotomy altogether to concentrate instead on the various ‘stages’ of 
Marx’s thinking. Wolfson (1979) as one example of the latter, has 
argued that Marx’s (1843) Critique of Hegel’s ‘Philosophy of Right’, as 
an empiricist critique of the Hegelean phenomenology, represented a 
stage of Marx being an ‘Individualist’ given that the atomistic des- 
cription of an individual’s sense experience, central to empiricism, 
would predispose the social theorist toward individualism in economics 


and politics. In the Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts (1844), 


Marx the ‘Humanist’ is said to have stressed the collective entity of 
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Marxist Approach to the National Question: A Critique of Nimni’s 
Interpretation’, Science and Society, VOL. 54, No. 2, p. 139. 


61. Hook, S. (1983) Marxism and Beyond, Rowman and Littlefield: Totowa, 
N. J., pp. 25-26. 


62. For one of the earlier articles on the ‘young’/‘mature’ Marx 
dichotomy see for example, Schleisinger, R. (1965) ‘The Continuity 
of Marx’s Thought’ in Science and Society, YOL. 29, pp. 217-224. 
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humanity, its species-beingness and rejected the hedonistic indivi- 
dualism of the market, of money, exchange, private property along with 
the Hegelean notion of a ‘civil society’ which functioned to alienate 
human individuals from their authentic, collective species-beingness. 
From Marx’s (1845) Theses on Feuerbach through to the first volume of 
Capital (1867) and beyond, Marx is the ‘Materialist’ who finally 
evolved a deterministic theory of history. An inexorable progress of 
the forces of production would achieve its apogee in the material 
productive relationships of capitalism, the extraction of surplus 
value, being overcome by the social ownership of the means of produc- 


tion. Wolfson (1979) thereafter concluded that: 


“Marx the individualist leads, if not to 

capitalism, at most to the sort of socialism 
envisioned by the young Mill. Marx the humanist 

is compatible with the desire for human spiritual 
values as opposed to materialistic economic growth. 
It is the economics of Mao and Mishan and Limits to 
Growth. Marx the materialist regarded the spiritual 
values as derivative of material progress of the 
forces of production. The point was to unleash these 
forces rather than to contain them. The problem with 
capitalism was that it was a fetter on production. 
Human spiritual values were taken as secondary to 
class interests and ethics, at least until the ultimate 
advance of production to a state where scarcity 

is irrelevant.” {emphasis in original} (63) 


A variety of other controversies surround the Marxist metho- 
dology and whether it ought to be defined by its ‘Hegelean method’ 
[Lukacs, (1967)], by its structuralism [Althusser, (1970); Godelier, 
(1972)], its historicism [Gramsci, (1971)], realism [Bhaskar, (1978)], 


individualism [Tucker, (1980)], functionalism [Cohen, (1978)], its 
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63. Wolfson (1979) also asserted that an ‘individualist’, ‘humanist’ 
and ‘materialist’ philosophy and economics, when articulated would 
make these differing alternatives for a socio-political order self- 
evident, without any necessity of accepting “Marx’s often tortured 
reasoning. (p. 312) The quote in the thesis is also taken from the 
same page in Wolfson, M. (1979) ‘Three Stages in Marx’s Thought’ in 
History of Political Economy, VOL. 11, No. 1. 
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scientific programmism [Callinicos, (1982)], or by its dialectics which 


is its ‘yoga’ [Elster, (1985); Przeworski, (1985); Roemer, (1986)]. 


Other contentions have to do with whether the final conclusion 
of Marxism for the teleological realisation of a communistic, classless 
society represents a naive, self-contradictory utopianism [Cohen, 
(1978); McMurty, (1978)]. Marxism, according to the affirmative of this 
debate, is arguably the ‘opium of the masses’, the faith of the oppr- 
essed which if it succeeds in destroying the Bourgeois ‘thin-edge-of- 
democracy’ would leave only ‘splinters’ for posterity and not much 
else. A ‘crisis of Marxism’ has been analysed by an array of thinkers 
and various theories have been promulgated to account for such a crisis 


[Kellner, (1977: 1984); Gouldner, (1980)]. 


Marxism as a set of ideas, as scientific method, a social and 
political movement, as a philosophy of the democratic Left as well as 
of totalitarian and dictatorial regimes, as doctrine, faith and 
salvation, as a rallying cry for Existential Marxists and Catholic 


Marxists alike, has come to mean all things to all persuasions.) The 
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64. Paradoxically, both Marx and Engels denied that they were Marxists. 
Hodges and Gandy (1982) recounted the occasions where Marx and 
Engels felt it necessary to distance themselves from ‘Marxists’ - 
When it became apparent that French Marxists had misunderstood 
Marx’s conceptual framework, Marx was reputed to have said to Paul 
Lafargue in the 1870’s: “Je ne suis pas Marxiste . In 1877, Marx 
criticised Mikhailovsky, a leading Populist Russian theoretician 
thus: “He feels he must absolutely metamorphose my historical 
sketch of the genesis of capitalism in Western Europe into a 
historico-philosophic theory of the general path every people is 
fated to tread." in Hodges, D. and Gandy, R. (1982) ‘Marx and 
Economic Determinism’ in Review of Radical Political Economy, VOL. 
14, No. 1 pp. 33-41. This rebuke may well also be applied to 
Nimni’s (1989) recent effort (see footnote 83 further on in this 
chapter). See also Marx’s (1881) letter to Vera Sassoulitch, a 
Russian populist exile, about the views which Russian ‘Marxists’ 
held in relation to the traditional Russian peasant communes in 
McLellan, D. (1977) (ed.) Karl Marx: Selected Writings; Oxford 
University Press: Oxford, pp. 576-580. Ironically, Poulantzas 
(1968) would dispute that Marx was not a Marxist. In the preli- 
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expectation of discovering the Marxist theory of the state appears 


therefore a dubious matter indeed, doubly more so given that Marx as 


the major contributor in the Marx-Engels collaboration did not anywhere 


set out a discrete and unified theory of the state. Quite a number of 


commentators have highlighted this point in various ways. Miliband 


(1969), for example, was careful in his analysis of the state to 


acknowledge that: “Marx himself, it may be recalled, never attempted a 


systematic study of the state.'(§5) Anderson (1979) stressed that Marx 


did not leave for posterity either a coherent and developed °...-.poli- 


tical theory of the structures of the bourgeois state, or of the 


strategy and tactics of revolutionary socialist struggle by a working- 


class party for its overthrow {emphasis in original} .(§6) Wells (1981) 
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mMinary discussion of Political Power and Social Class; Poulantzas 
(1968) sought to clarify the “original problematic in the works of 
Marx and Engels....which represents an epistemological break 
(coupure) from the problematic of the works of the young Marx....° 
{emphasis in original} and argued that “This break means that Marx 
had already become a Marxist." (p. 20.) in Poulantzas, N. (1968) 


Power and Social Classes, (1978) Verso: London. 


Miliband, R. (1969) The State in Capitalist Society, The Camelot 
Press Ltd.: London, p. 5. Miliband’s (1969) monograph is a detailed 
treatment of a model of the capitalist state in terms of its 
executive being a ‘committee for managing the common affairs of the 
whole bourgeoisie’ and his conclusion is, unsurprisingly, that: 
“The state in these class societies (advanced capitalist societies) 
1s primarily and inevitably the guardian and protector of the 
economic interests which are dominant in them. Its ‘real’ purpose 
and mission is to ensure their continued predominance, not to 
prevent it. (p. 266.) 


Anderson, P. (1979) Considerations on Western Marxism, Verso: 
London, p. 4. See footnote 18 in this chapter for an earlier 
discussion about the discoverability of ‘the’ Marxist theory of the 
state. Contrast Anderson’s (1979) position with Carter (1988) who 
has argued that Marx devoted his life to answering the question of 
how capitalism was to be transformed into communism and this led 
to: "a theory of class, a theory of economics and a theory of the 
state. (p. 16.). After some considerable examination of these 
theories, Carter (1988) concluded that the Marxist paradigm “needs 
to be overthrown....has come to be inadequate." (p. 268.), Marx’s 
epistemology is criticised for its “scientific pretensions... 
(and)...the influence of Marx must be reduced." (p. 269.) in 
Carter, A. (1988) Marx: A Radical Critique, op. cit. It seems a 
truism to point out, but of course, for Carter (1988) to cri- 
tique the Marxist theory of the state the author has to 
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prefaced his study of the fetishised forms of the capitalist state by 
underscoring the lack of unity between Marx’s earlier position on the 
state which is essentially grounded in an Hegelean individualistic 
‘civil society’, and Marx’s later materialist conception which foun-. 
dered the state upon the class relations of the capitalist mode of 
production. Jessop (1983) as a final example, qualified his The 
Capitalist State with the more conventional assertion that whilst Marx 
had in fact intended to provide an extensive treatment of the state, 
“a.n instead his legacy in this respect comprises an uneven and uns ys 
tematic collection of philosophical reflections, journalism, contempo- 


rary history, political forecasts, and incidental remarks.” (67) 


A Marxist theory of the state unlike the Elitist and Pluralist 
positions which may be more readily ascertained is thus to remain a 
matter for posthumous extrapolation and ‘collage’. Clearly also, such a 
theory as a recapitulative, human fabrication in a given socio-politi- 
cal context and within a tradition which either teleologically assumes 
or explicitly calls for the praxisisation of the classless society) 
cannot easily hope like some Elitist and Pluralist theories of the 


state which strive for a positivistic posture, to be anything other 
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actually find such a theory first and failing that, to then 
‘discover’ it. 


67. Jessop, B. (1983) The Capitalist State: Marxist Theories and 


Methods, Martin Robertson & Company Ltd.: Oxford, p. 2. 


68. Poulantzas (1968) took the latter position and argued that unlike 
the capitalist mode of production which evolved more or less 
spontaneously within the frame of feudal structures, under politi- 
cal regimes ruled by aristocracies, the classless society would 
necessitate a more active role by the proletariat: “the CMP 
(capitalist mode of production) develops on the territory of 
private property already established inside the feudal mode of 
production, private property which is transformed into capitalist 
private property; whereas socialism establishes the taking over the 
means of production by producers themselves, a process which can in 
no way be introduced inside the CMP.” (p. 160.) in Poulantzas, A. 
(1968) Political Power and Social Class, op. cit. 
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than an inextricably descriptive/normative approach, if not a program- 
matic stance. Moreover, the Marxist leaning towards ‘expressivism’ , 
towards actualising a human ‘species-beingness” which has its origins 
in Marx’s own German Romantic philosophical anthropology, would require 
such a theory of the state to point in the direction of something like 
the often-quoted bucolic ‘reverie’ of the classless society, which in 


this century might even be rendered as a: 


"a.a. Communist society, where nobody has one 
exclusive sphere of activity but each can 
become accomplished in any branch he (she) 
wishes, society regulates the general 
production and thus makes it possible for 
me to do one thing today and another 
tomorrow, to fly to New York for shopping 
at Cartier’s in the morning, ski the 
Italian Alps in the afternoon, rear iguanas 
in the evening, watch a video of the 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles after dinner, 
just as I have a mind, without ever 
becoming a jetsetting shopper, skier, neo- 
pastoralist or vidiot." (69) 
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69. In the original version, Marx and Engels (1846) employed imageries 
of a more arcadian simplicity: "....to hunt in the morning, fish in 
the afternoon, rear cattle in the evening, criticize after dinner, 
just as I have a mind, without ever becoming hunter, fisherman, 
herdsman or critic." in The German Ideology in McLellan, D. (ed.) 
(1977) Karl Marx: Selected Writings, Oxford University Press: 
Oxford, p. 54. Marx’s (1875) later writings delineated a first 
phase of communist society where ‘right instead of being equal 
would have to unequal’ from a subsequent ‘higher phase of communist 
society’ where: “....after the enslaving subordination of the 
individual to the division of labour, and therewith also the 
antithesis between mental and physical labour, has vanished; after 
labour has become not only a means of life but life’s prime want; 
after the productive resources have also increased with the all- 
round development of the individual, and all the springs of co- 
operative wealth flows more abundantly - only then can the narrow 
horizon of bourgeois right be crossed in its entirety and society 
inscribe on its banners: from each according to his (her) ability, 
to each according to his (her) needs!" in Marx, K. (1875) Critique 
of the Gotha Programme in McLellan, D. (ed.) Karl Marx: Selected 
Writings, op. cit., p. 569. To the degree that both ‘early’ and 
‘later’ pronouncements about the classless society fail to take 
into account the paradox of the growing insatiability of human 
wants consonant with ever higher stages of technological develop- 
ment and the finite resource/ecological base to meet these spiral- 
ling wants, to that degree the pronouncements are little more than 
rhetorical flourishes, fantasy. If, however, the class society is 
predicated simply in terms of the negation of the ownership of the 
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Given firstly, that communism or the classless society was 


envisaged and actively sought by Marx and Engels for human society as a 


whole rather than for one or more enclaves at a sub-species level; 


secondly, that such a global classless society was also a ‘scientific’ 


expectation grounded in the observed progression of the economic 


formation of human society in the very broad ‘historical sketch’ of 


ancient, feudal and bourgeois modes of production and thirdly, the 


supposed world resource/ecological implications of an unbridled 


objectification of countless individuated wants which a contemporary 


improvisation of Marx’s (1846) classless society would suggest, a 


Marxist theory of the state cannot be constructed purely endogenous to 


a particular state system or structure isolated and dissociated from 


its global ‘millieu’, nor on the basis of some generic grouping of 


states. It has to elucidate the global context so as to maintain the 


integrity of communism as a universal expectation, either intrusively 


in its conscious pursuit through some form of politicisation of the 


“revolutionary mass’ or more recumbently, as expected scientific 


outcome. Furthermore, if the proposition by Marx and Engels (1848) 


that: “....the need of a constantly expanding market for its products 


chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It must 


nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish connections every- 


where (1) is accepted, then a conceptualisation of the state as part 


70. 
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material conditions of production by non-workers or the commodifi- 
cation of labour, an argument can be easily developed to accommo- 
date the resource/ecological problematic as essentially inherent in 
the capitalist mode of production itself. Without elaborative 
‘visions’ which, according to historico-materialism would require a 
re-explication in terms of the visionary’s own concrete socio- 
historicality, ‘scientific’ communism is then restored to the 
Marxist analytic. Chapter 4 will consider this argument again from 
the ‘other’ side through a consideration of the hegemonic character 
of ethnicity. 


Marx, K. and Engels, F. (1848) ‘Section I: Bourgeois and Proleta- 
rians’, Manifesto of the Communist Party in Elster, J. (1986) (ed.) 
Karl Marx: A Reader, Cambridge University Press: Cambridge, p. 227. 
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of a global dynamic is even more irresistible. 


To the degree that human beings make their own circumstances, 
to that degree a Marxist theory of the state ought to be intrusive upon 
the global formation via the local formation it may seek to elucidate 
and may take as its starting point. To the degree that circumstances 
make human beings, to that degree such a theory ought to be essentially 
recumbent.(7!) One hurdle, on the surface at any rate, for an intrusive 
Marxist theory is that by having to ‘flesh out’ communism as a proto- 
type for the future, it has to project from its very anti-thesis, 
capitalism, so that given the mediating influences of the intrinsic 


contradictions of that mode of production, a classless society will 
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71. This is a loose adaption of Marx and Engels’s (1846) materialist 
conception of history which: “....shows that history does not end 
by being resolved into ‘self-consciousness’ as ‘spirit of the 
spirit’, but that in it at each stage there is found a material 
result: a sum of productive forces, an historically created 
relation of individuals to nature and to one another, which is 
handed down to each generation from its predecessor; a mass of 
productive forces, capital funds and conditions, which, on the one 
hand, is indeed modified by the new generation, but also, on the 
other, prescribes for it its conditions of life and gives ita 
definite development, a special character. It shows that circums- 
tances make men (women) just as much as men (women) make circums- 
tances. This sum of productive forces, capital funds, and social 
forms of intercourse, which every individual and generation finds 
in existence as something given, 1s the real basis of what the 
philosophers have conceived as ‘substance’ and ‘essence of man’, 
and what they have deified and attacked; a real basis which is not 
in the least disturbed, in its effect and influence on the develop- 
ment of men (women), by the fact that these philosophers revolt 
against it as ‘self-consciousness’” and the ‘Unique’. These condi- 
tions of life, which different generations find in existence, 
decide also whether or not the periodically recurring revolutionary 
convulsion will be strong enough to overthrow the basis of the 
entire existing system. And if these material elements of a 
complete revolution are not present (namely, on the one hand the 
existing productive forces, on the other the formation of a 
revolutionary mass, which revolts not only against separate 
conditions of society up till then, but the ‘total activity’ on 
which it was based), then, as far as practical development is 
concerned, it is absolutely immaterial whether the idea of this 
revolution has been expressed a hundred times already, as the 
history of communism proves. {my emphasis} The German Ideology, in 


McLellan, D. (ed.) (1977) Karl Marx: Selected Writings, op. cit., 
pp. 172-73. 
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necessarily appear inherently contradictory if not phantasmagorical, 
hence the ‘jetsetting shopper/skier/neo-pastoralist/vidiot’(2) and the 
projected resource/ecological catastrophes for a visionaristic commu- 
nism. Whatever mix of ‘recumbent-intrusivity’ is struck in a Marxist 
theory of the state, articulating thereby a perception of the degree of 
universality that private property and the division of labour have 
become fetters on the development of human intercourse and productive 
forces within the formation under scrutiny, the theory might additio- 
nally have to account and allow for the transitional maintenance of 


some Kind of parochialised state apparatuses, if not a global struc- 


ture, given that: 


“Between capitalist and communist society 

lies the period of the revolutionary trans- 
formation of the one into the other. Corres- 
ponding to this is also a political transition 
period in which the state can be nothing but 
the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 03) 
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72. One commentator has expressed this point in terms of: “the struggle 
of antisystemic forces to transform the system..(Cand)..the degree 
to which antisystemic forces had themselves been products of the 
present historical system and thereby inherently contradictory 
agents of its projected transformation.’ , see Wallerstein, I. 
(1983) ‘An Agenda for World-Systems Analysis’ in Thompson, W. (ed. ) 
Contending Approaches to World System Analysis, Sage Publications, 
Inc.: Newbury Park. The point that is being underscored, of course, 
is precisely that if ideas are the products of contemporary social 
reality, as McLennan (1980) has argued: °....then a detailed 
projection of these ideas into a distant future was bound to result 
in idealism - ideas that were completely imaginary since lacking an 
empirical reference.” in McLennan, D. (1980) The Thought of Karl 
Marx: An Introduction, (2nd edition) Papermac: London, p. 240. 


73. Marx, K. (1875) Critique of the Gotha Programme, in McLellan, D. 
(ed,) (1977) Karl Marx: Selected Writings, op. cit., p. 565. On 
this point, Resnick (1986) argued that: ‘Marx nowhere developed the 
political theory of a theory of a transitional society, let alone 
of a fully-fledged socialist one. Marx and Engels’ formula of the 
withering of the state, while fine in a Utopian fantasy, bears no 
relationship to the reinforcement of power in this century in 
societies both capitalist and socialist, and seems an uncertain 
star by which to guide our future into the indefinite future. (p. 
169.) in Resnick , P. (1986) “The Functions of the Modern State: In 
Search of a Theory’ in Kazancigil, A. (ed.) The State in Global 
Perspective, op. cit. 
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It would follow, at any rate, that those purely regionalised, 
albeit radical approaches to the state either in terms of a mutually 
exclusive monolithic instrumental, relative autonomy or base-super- 
structure model, or conceptualised as some other endogenously grounded, 
multi-faceted expression of a number of co-existing modes of produc- 
tion, cannot for their inability or unwillingness to explicate the 
global environment, be taken as a complete Marxist theory of the state 
as discussed to this point. At the most, these would function as 
building blocks or constructs at a sub-theoretical level and at the 


least, as guiding metaphors. 


One of the more promising, more cohesive and coherent theore- 
tical approaches to the global environment in the literature which may 
be taken as fulfilling some of the more essential criteria for a com- 
plete Marxist theory of the state has been variously characterised as 
the ‘world-system studies’, ‘world-system theory’, ‘world-systems’, 
‘world-economy’, ‘capitalist world economy’ and ‘world-systems 


analysis’. World-systems analysis as a generic term for this 
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74. For a quick survey of world-systems studies which includes an 
account of some of its more contentious aspects , see initially 
Giddens, A. (1987) ‘Capitalism and World Systems Theory” in The 
Nation-State and Violence, University of California Press: Ber- 
keley, pp. 161-171; Taylor, P. (1987) ‘The Poverty of International 
Comparisons: Some Methodological Lessons From World-Systems 
Analysis’ in Studies in Comparative International Development, YOL. 
XXII, No. 1, pp. 12-81 (this includes comments by Agnew, J. - 
Syracuse University; Harvey, D. - University of Oxford; Jackson, R. 
- California State University; Prescott, Y. and Fincher, R. - 
University of Melbourne; Wallerstein, I. - State University of New 
York, with a reply by Taylor, P., p. 72 ff.); Gorin, Z. (1985) 
‘Socialist Societies and World System Theory: A Critical Survey’ in 
Science & Society, VOL. XLIX, No. 3, pp. 332-366; and Cochrane, A. 
and Anderson, J. (1986) ‘States and Systems of States” in Anderson, 
J. (ed.) The Rise of the Modern State, op. cit., pp. 211-250. See 
also Skocpol, T. (1977) ‘Wallerstein’s World Capitalist System: A 
Theoretical and Historical Critique’ in American Journal of 
Sociology, VOL. 82, No. 5 and her ‘friendly’ caricature of Waller- 
stein’s ‘model’ as ahistorical, as a two-step reductionism to (1) 
world market opportunities and technological production possibi- 
lities and (ii) intra-state class interests dominance. A careful 
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cluster has been defined, among other things, as an historical-socio- 
logical approach to political economy with an emphasis on the systemic 
level of analysis [Thompson, (1983)]; as a world-economy perspective 
which stresses the historical development of a core-periphery division 
of labour, the periodic rise and fall of hegemonic powers, geographic 
expansion along with periodic growth and stagnation in the world 
economy [Wallerstein, (1974): (1979): (1980)]; or as the long cycle of 


world leadership perspective [Modelski, (1978): (1981): (1982)]. 


Within the permutations and combinations of world-systems 


analysis, five more or less major premisses can be discerned: 


1. An historically evolved capitalist world-system with 
endless accumulation as its motor force; with a world 
bourgeoisie that appropriates surplus value created by 
the world’s direct producers, underpinned by unequal 
exchange of surplus from peripheral to core zones, 
constitutes a social whole. 


2. A segregationist observance of ‘economic’, ‘political’ 
and ‘social’ variables along with a treatment of discrete 
States with their ‘internal life’ abstracted from the 
world division of labour in the world economy leads to an 
incoherent and incomplete analysis. 


Ja The capitalist, evolving world-economy has been charac- 
terised by both opposition to its continuance and the 
increasing organisation of oppressed groups. Despite the 
relative growth of the political strength of the world’s 
working classes, both the theory and praxis of a world 
socialist movement are wanting. 
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reading of Wallerstein’s (1982) later ‘Crisis in Transition’ in 
Amin, S.; Arrighi, G.; Frank, A. and Wallerstein, I. (eds.) 
Dynamics of Global Crisis, Macmillan: London should prove a more 
than ample response to SKocpol’s (1977) criticisms. For a more 
comprehensive treatment of world-systems studies by some of its 
proponents see the following volumes of Political Economy of the 
World-System Annuals published in the United States by Sage 
Publications Inc. with Wallerstein, I. as the series editor: 
Kaplan, B. (1978) (ed.) Volume 1: Social Change in the Capitalist 
World Economy; Goldfrank, W. (1979) (ed.) Volume 2: The World- 
System of Capitalism: Past and Present; Hopkins, T. and Waller- 
stein, I. (1980) (eds.) Volume 3: Processes _ of the World-Systen:; 
Robinson, R. (1981) (ed.) Volume 4: Dynamics of World Development; 
Friedman, E. ( 1982) (ed.) Volume 5: Ascent and Decline in the 
World-System, Sage Publications: Newbury Park. | 
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4. The irreversible decline in the hegemonic power of the 
United States within the economic, political and military 
arena and its growing inability to impose relative order 
upon the world system. 


5. The struggles between capitalist and socialist forces are 
not reducible to or symbolised by the ostensible 
struggles between ‘socialist’ and ‘capitalist’ states, 
nor are various ‘crises’ analysable in terms of their 
assumed conditioning overflow originating from core 
countries. This ‘crisis’, the twin asymptotes of spatial 
expansion and commodification refluently constraining, 
more and more, capitalism as a historical system, is 
Global and integral. (75) 


Wallerstein (1930- ) as one of the most influential exponent 


of this approach’) has therefore elaborated the emergence the world 


systems perspective in terms of its rejection of: 


(i) the epistemological validity of a ‘discipline-specific’ 
morphology of social sciences; 


(ii) the juridically defined political entity, the state, 
and the state-society antimony as a premise for 
enquiry; 


(iii) the cyclical and evolutionary metahistories in the 
name of a ‘war on two fronts’ (directed against 
transhistorical universalisers and anti-analytic 
particularisers); 


(iv) a conceptualisation of sub-structures or particular 
processes as models for historically subsequent 
paralleling sub-structures and processes which thereby 
mystified the dynamism of the total system that was not 
only the sum of all the forces contained in it but also 
affected all its zones at any moment; and 


(v) the formulation of concepts as essences rather than 
processes which supported an empirically fictitious 
law of excluded middle whereby ‘A could not be both A 
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75. See Amin, S.; Arrighi, G.; Frank, A. and Wallerstein, I. (1982) 


76. 


Dynamics of Global Crisis, op. cit. 


In fact, Immanuel Wallerstein is generally accepted as the ‘father’ 
of the world-system school. The assumptions and propositions of the 
world-system perspective were set out in their most comprehensive 
form in Wallerstein, I. (1974) The Modern World-System, I: ita- 
list Agriculture and the origins of the European World-Economy in 
the Sixteenth Century, Academic Press: New York, see especially pp. 
3-11 and pp. 347-357; and Wallerstein, I. (1974) ‘The Rise and 
Future Demise of the World Capitalist System’ in Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, No. 16, pp. 387-415. 
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and also non-A’. (7) 


As a methodology which reacted against a developmentalism that 
harbored an ostensibly mutually excluding nomothetic and idiographic 
social science orthodoxy, world-systems analysis is then a denial of 
the conventional equilibrium structuralist paradigm which posits a 
scientific analysis inductivised from a given historico-empirical 
complexity to a universal abstraction whose validity founders contin- 
gently upon various consensualised modes of empirical disproof. Put 
more simply, a world-systems analysis represents a paradigm shift 
[Foster-Carter, (1976)] where complex dissipative rather than equili- 
briative structures are argued to evolve cross-temporally as totalities 
thereby configurating a revolutionising perspective, so that whilst: 

"....we presently start from complex empirical 
description and try to reduce it to simple 
general statements....we ought to start with 
Simple general statements, cross-cut such 
statements with ever more specifications, until 
we arrive at utilizable concrete complex descrip- 
tions of historical structures. The test of the 
utility of our heuristic theorizing would lie in 
our consequent ability to explain and manipulate 
complex reality.” (78) 

World-systems theory would then eschew both the liberal, 
modernising nation-building thesis which conjures an evolving perfec- 
tibility of humanity through ratiocination [Wallerstein, (1979)] as 
well as the more radical dependency theory which abstracts peripheral 


states from a world economy and depicts them in a hierarchisised, 


differential course of economic development vis-a-vis core states. For 
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77. See Wallerstein’s short summary article on world-systems analysis 
where he concluded for a doing away with semantic juggling and for 
getting on “with the very hard work of describing complex reality 
in politically useful ways.", see Wallerstein, I. (1983) ‘An Agenda 
for World-Systems Analysis’ in Thompson, W. (ed.) Contending 
Approaches to World System Analysis, op. cit., p. 307. 


78. ibid., pp. 306-307. 
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Wallerstein (1979), modernisation or nation-building are essentially 
vacuous notions which sublimate the fact of a capitalist world system 


as the principal locus of social change rather than that of a moderni- 


Sing world: 


“ ....once capitalism was consolidated as a system 
and there was no turnback, the internal logic 

of its functioning, the search for maximum profit 
forced it continuously to expand extensively to 
cover the globe and intensively via the constant 
(if not steady) accumulation of capital, the 
pressure to mechanise work in order to make 
possible still further expansion of production, 
the tendency to facilitate and optimise rapid 
response to the permutations of the world market 
by the proletarianisation of labour and the 
commercialisation of land. This is what moderni- 
sation is about if one wants to use such a 
contentless word." (79) 


The world-systems perspective therefore argues for a longue 
duree of institutional transformation and a discontinuity between 
modern and pre-modern history, with the modern capitalist economy which 
is characterised as the self-expansion of capital through a single 
international division of labour comprising different modes of labour 
control, being conceived as economically rather than politically 
integrated, hence the multiplicity of political centres or states. From 
its genesis as a European system in Braudel’s long sixteenth century 
[Braudel and Spooner, (1967)] spanning the period of 1450 to 1640, and 
a global system since approximately 1815 [Wallerstein, (1979)] capita- 
lism as a singular, globally expansive and extensive historical system, 
has emerged as a matter of the world economy rather than of nation- 
states. In an essentially capitalist world-economy or world-system, 

" ...it is important to underline that it is not ‘national societies’ 
or such-like constructs that undergo these transitions (from feudalism 
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79. Wallerstein, I. (1979) The Capitalist World Economy, op. cit., 
pp. 133-144. 
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to capitalism to socialism). It is world systems....There are today no 
socialist systems in the world economy any more than there are feudal 
systems because there is only one world-system.'(8) Thus: 
“The world-economy is built upon a spatial 
hierarchization, in which there is a 
correlation between the degree of capital 
intensity of productive processes in given 
countries, the real wage level of ordinary 
workers, and the percentage of people who 
control “human capital” (but not necessarily 
real capital) and hence have medium-high 
incomes - a correlation in which there are 
zones that are high in all three characteris- 
tics (‘core zones), those that are medium 
(“semi-peripheral’ ), and those that are 
low (' peripheral’ )." (81) 
The strength of the world-systems perspective as against an 
Elitist or Pluralist approach to the state and ethnicity is that, 
firstly, as a Marxist analytic it does not rest on the assumption of a 
more or less fixed, abstract and unchanging human nature which would 
then afford the ideological justification for an idiosyncratic inter- 
pretation of that nature. Ethnicity cannot then be entertained as a 
reified, primordial phenomenon which is immanent in that ahistorical, 
abstract human nature, neither can its instrumental definition be left 
unsupplemented by a consideration of the social relations of capitalist 
production. Both human nature and ethnicity are historically dynamic, 


structurally configurated phenomena rather than phenomenological 


givens. 


Secondly, world-systems analysis in not focussing exclusively 


upon the individual, separate and internally isolated state wrenched 
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80. Wallerstein, I. (1979) The Capitalist World Economy, op. cit., 
pp. 150 and 35. 


81. Wallerstein, I. (1982) ‘Crisis as Transition’ in Amin, S.; 
Arrighi, G.; Frank, A. and Wallerstein, I. Dynamics of Global 
Crisis; op. cit., p. 17. 
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from its global millieu, pre-empts a myopic analysis of an assumed, 
monolithical subsisting artificiality with a supposedly unique evolu- 
tive historicality which, sooner or later, would oblige the analyst to 
recast empirically demonstrable exogeneities as fabricated endogenei- 
ties, as organised truths. It transcends the conventional Marxist ‘cul- 
de-sac’ about the proper perspective on the state, whether the state 
ought to be conceptualised in terms of the disputed metaphors of its 
instrumentality, its relative autonomy or its base-superstructurality. 
By elevating the level of analysis beyond a narrower focus on the state 
as well as the more problematically incongruous ‘nation-state’. a 
world-systems perspective additionally puts to one side the unending 
orthodoxic ‘national question’ debate in Marxism along with, as one 
example of its variants, the neo-Bauerian derivationism which has 
pronounced its ‘discovery’ of an underlying construct in the writings 


of Marx and Engels that leads to a eurocentric, paradigmatic trap. (82) 
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82. The latter is a parallel assertion of having discovered the Marxist 
theory of the state by commentators who essentially vulgarise the 
writings of Marx and Engels (some of the text in the section The 
Study of the State as well as footnote 18 in this chapter addresses 
this issue). See the classic straw-woman argument by Nimni, E. 
(1989) ‘Marx, Engels and the National Question’ in Science & 
Society, VOL. 53, No. 3 where the author claimed to have discovered 
an underlying ‘eurocentric’ paradigm that gives coherence to ‘the 
writings of Marx and Engels on the national question (which 
otherwise would) reveal great differences in interpretation from 
one historical situation to another" (p. 297). The major premiss 
leading to such a conclusion is an unsubstantiated appeal by Nimni 
(1989) to an allegedly broad-based consensus about the core of Marx 
and Engels’s writings: “The main parameters of this paradigm are 
derived from three conceptions widely considered central to 
historical materialism: the theory of evolution; the theory of 
economic determination of the forces of production; and a deriva- 
tive category of both, the Eurocentric bias in the analysis of 
concrete case studies” (p. 297). In his article Nimni (1989) 
confounded the grand polemics of Marx and Engels’s writings with 
theory and methodology and seemed oblivious to the elementary fact 
that the meaning of a past text cannot be simply determined through 
using modern standards of interpretation, for the meanings carried 
by key terms and the logic of the arguments used by Marx and Engels 
depend upon the intellectual millieu in which their writings were 
produced, on the context of ideas and arguments within which they 
were written - on the ‘language of political thought’ and 
‘ideology’. Just as significantly, Nimni (1989) appeared unaware 
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Thirdly, this approach avoids a glossing over of the global 
centrality of the capital-labor conflict at the point of production; of 
the structural antagonisms between labor and capital arising from capi- 


tal’s inherent compulsion to accumulate and labor’s resistance that 


accumulation: “....the logic of capital.'(8) It points to such a 
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that not only is a contextualised grasp of the meanings of Marx and 
Engels’s writings necessary, but also the intentions of these 
authors in writing them, the political contexts in which the texts 
appeared and the rebutting and commonplace assumptions on which 
Marx and Engels relied. Applying Nimni’s (1989) analysis ‘tout 
court’ to the proposition in the German Ideology that “....circums- 
tances make men just as much as men make circumstances , it might 
just as well be argued that Marx and Engels (1846) were male 
chauvinists; that a derivative theory of female oppression and 
exclusion from revolutionary activity formed part of a larger 
misogynistic Marxist paradigm. This is patent nonsense and shows 
how easy it 1s to underrate the methodological implications of 
interpreting historical texts. See on this point Miller, D. (1990) 
“The Resurgence of Political Theory’ in Political Studies, VOL. 
XXXIII, pp. 421-437. See also the argument in the context of the 
Chinese peasantry by Chan (1989) that the perceived dichotomy of 
the determinist and voluntarist aspects in the writings of Marx and 
Engels is a non sequitur to Marxists, it is essentially an ideolo- 
gical problem and that: “It is necessary to realise that to Marx 
the communist revolutionary does not have to wait till the society 
is at high capitalism and industrialization before embarking on the 
path to socialist revolution....not only is there no master key to 
a revolutionary method but there 1s also a need to involve the 
peasantry who may not realise their objective socio-economic 
Situation. The uneven political and development situations between 
societies led Marx to the view that these different situations 
would lead to different modes of emancipation, whether in Europe or 
in the ‘subjugated lands’. in Chan, A. (1989) ‘When Marx Met the 
Chinese Peasants’, Proceedings of the Eleventh International 
Symposium on Asian Studies, Asian Research Service: Hong Kong, P. 
16. Nimni’s (1989) erroneous notion of historical materialism as 
consisting of two pillars of evolutionism and economic reductionism 
which inexorably offer a eurocentric world-view is also disputed by 
Traverso, E. and Lowy, M. (1990) ‘The Marxist Approach to the 
National Question: A Critique of Nimni’s Interpretation’ in Science 
& Society, VOL. 54, No. 2, pp. 132-146. 


83. As it was pointed out in Chapter 1 this ‘logic’ is central to 
Becker’s (1989) own argument that there is a certain speci- 
ficity of class which is overlooked by both the adherents and 
the critics of the centrality of class in social relations: “It 
stems from the structural dynamics of the relationship between 
capital and labor. Capital is compelled to accumulate, and 
labor is pressed to resist what I call the ‘logic of capital’. 
The structurally dynamic character of the conflict between 
labor and capital renders the presence of this conflict in the 
history of capitalism plausible, and it defines a special 
quality of the respective class locations as bases for poli- 
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fundamental antagonism as pervasively constituting the core of social 
being in a capitalist world-system where centres of production are more 
ordinarily depicted by other relativistic, hence more politically 
legitimisable and amenable societal problematics of being more or less 
democratised, more or less patriarchised, more or less bureaucratised 
and more or less ‘racist’ or ethnocentric.(8§) The relationship between 
the state, ethnicity and ethnic group conflicts from this ‘Marxist 
theory of the state’ is therefore a narrowing upon a politico-cultural 
complexity which is historically imbedded within and explicable by (1) 
a dynamic, global hierarchisation of spatially differentiable core- 


/semi-peripheral/peripheral zones; (ii) a world-wide class structure of 
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tico-ideological articulation and action.” {my emphasis}, see 
Becker, U. (1989) ‘Class Theory and the Social Sciences: Erik 
Olin Wright on Classes’ in Politics & Society, op. cit., p. 68. 


84. Miliband (1989) has expressed this idea perhaps more elegantly 
thus: “‘“Social being’ is a useful concept, which cannot be taken to 
refer exclusively to an individual’s class position; other factors 
undoubtedly enter into its constitution - gender, race, ethnicity, 
personal history, and a multitude of factors which together form an 
exceedingly complex totality, a kind of social DNA. The Marxist 
claim, which I believe to be wholly justified, is that class is the 
decisive factor in this combination. Other factors in ‘social 
being’ do have an influence on the ways in which class itself is 
experienced; but class nevertheless crucially shapes the whole of 
“social being’. in Divided Societies: Class Struggle in Contempo- 
rary Capitalism, op. cit., p. 43. The notion of ‘social DNA’ was 
sourced by Miliband (1989) to Hall, D. (1983) The Cuts Machine: The 
Politics of Public Expenditure, Pluto Press: London, p. 9. See also 
Engels (1890) in a letter to Joseph Bloch where he emphasised in 
part that: “According to the materialist conception of history, the 
ultimately determining element in history is the production and 
reproduction of real life. More than this neither Marx nor I have 
ever asserted. Hence if somebody twists this into saying that the 
economic element is the only determining one, he (she) transforms 
that proposition into a meaningless, abstract, senseless phrase. 
The economic situation is the basis, but the various elements of 
the superstructure: political forms of the class struggle and its 
results, to wit: constitutions established by the victorious class 
after a successful battle, etc., juridical forms, and then even the 
reflexes of all these actual struggles in the brains of the 
participants, political, juristic, philosophical theories, reli- 
gious views and their further development into systems of dogmas, 
also exercise their influence upon the course of the historical 
struggles and in many cases preponderate in determining their form” 
{emphasis in original} in Tucker, R. (1978) (ed.) The Marx-Engels 
Reader (2nd. edition) W. W. Norton & Company: New York, p. 760. 
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bourgeois accumulators and direct-producer proletariat: and (111) a 
process of state creation within that inter-states system where 
differential strengths and importance reflect that spatial hierarchisa- 
tion. Thus, and unlike the Elitist and Pluralist positions which 
fundamentally explain the relationship of the state and ethnic group 
conflicts as being implicated, in one way or another, in an insurmoun- 
tably conflictive human nature and organisation, the Marxist approach 
points to a non-circular, non-tautologous historically moored base of 


relations as an explicative bedrock of ethnic dissonance. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has extended the second chapter by locating the 
stipulated definition of ethnicity in Chapter 2 within the context of a 
neo-Marxist theory of the state after evaluating and discounting 


Elitism and Pluralism as potential approaches. 


Chapter 3 began by providing a concise history of the state as 
it has been predominantly conceived within a Western tradition. 
Thereafter, three broad theoretical approaches to the state which were 
asserted in Chapter 2 to underlie much of the literature on ethnicity 
and ethnic group conflicts were critically examined. A first section 
evaluated the Elitist position with its assumption of an immutable and 
perennial dichotomy of ‘elite/mass’ which is contended to constitute 
the foundation for an archetypal pyramid model of power/structure 
within all human societies. To the degree that this approach, when 
articulated either as Natural Elitism or Structural Elitisa, leads to 
the conclusion of inevitable disharmony within all human societies, 


hence also within and between ethnic groups themselves and with the 
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state when the latter strategically employs certain ethnic symbolisms 
as myths, derivations or political formulae; to that extent therefore 
Elitism elevates ethnic dissonance to a norm. Elitism as a set of 
postulates which assert ethnic dissonance as a given in the structural 
and natural order of things, can then only be conceived as ‘theory’ in 
a very limited, subjective sense. Objectively, in its determinism and 
pessimism, Elitism is itself a myth, a derivation, a political formula 
and a legitimating contrivance for oligarchy. Elitism does not there- 


fore explain ethnic group conflicts, it ratifies them. 


A second section assessed the Pluralist perspective to a study 
of political power and systems and argued that the Pluralist position 
is an indissolubly descriptive/normative approach. It is a defense of 
democracy as conceived within the bounds of a Western capitalist based 
economy which it takes more or less for granted and as a given. In its 
theorising that interest groups represent the means by which human 
individuals fulfill their multiple and contradictory nature, with each 
individual’s allegiance reflecting a more or less limited and graduated 
internalisation of a variety of groups’ norms, in this necessity for 
relativism as an absolute, Pluralism antagonises and contradicts its 
own anti-monistic philosophical foundation. Moreover, in postulating a 
broad equilibrium of power between pugilistic interest groups, Plura- 
lism erroneously denies the existence of capital as the pre-eminent 


wielder of power in an essentially capitalist world-economy. 


The absurdity of Pluralism as socio-political relativism 
becomes most apparent through its attempts to ‘fit’ the state as it 
variously depicts it within the pluralistic universe of discourse. In 
the mandatory flux of pluralism, the ubiquitous state appears here as a 


coliseum for an unfolding ethno-drama; here as a recumbent arbiter who 
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looks to procedural displays of substantive fairness; here as an 
advocate of some disadvantaged ethno-interests seeking on their behalf 
a balanced objectification of natural justice; and there accoutred with 
its own mask of confrontation, the ethno-state appears before itself, 
upon its own stage to seek a verdict from itself as to its performance. 
In its depiction of ethnicity as either a primordial or instrumental 
mask of confrontation, reflecting in either case an underlying conflic- 
tual human nature and relations, Pluralism like Elitism incarcerates 


humanity in an indissoluble treadmill of dissonance. 


A third and final section took up initially the Marxist 
perspective on the state as a problematic which it argued to be resol- 
vable through a theory of the state that cannot sensibly be constructed 
purely endogenous to a particular state system or structure in isola- 
tion from its global ‘millieu’, nor on the basis of some groupings of 
such states. Such a theory has to be capable of elucidating the global 
environment as a major premiss. A world-systems analysis is contended 
to be the most cogent approach given firstly that as a Marxist analytic 
it does not entertain human nature as an ahistorical, abstract phenome- 
nological given, out of which, whether primordially assumed or mobili- 
sed, ethnicity so conditioned emerges or is contrived. Secondly, in not 
postulating the state as an internally consistent monolith with a 
discrete evolutive historicality wrenched from a global interpenetra- 
tion, ethnicity and ethnic groups conflicts vis-a-vis the state 
requires a rational narrowing upon a politico-cultural complexity 
unabstractable from its capitalist world-system. Thirdly, this approach 
avoids a glossing over of the global centrality of the capital-labor 
conflict at the point of production; of the structural antagonisms 
between labor and capital arising from capital’s inherent compulsion to 


accumulate and labor’s resistance to that accumulation, and requires 
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any explication of ethnic conflict to be understood in terms of its 
relationship to the means of production. A Marxist approach to ethni- 
city and ethnic group conflicts through a world-systems analysis 


therefore brings the world back in. 


In Chapter 4 ‘Ethnicity in the Antipodes’ the insights which 
have been gleaned from an analysis of the definitional approaches to 
ethnicity in Chapter 2, together with the evaluation undertaken in this 
chapter for an appropriate theoretical perspective on the state and 
ethnic group dissonance, are brought to bear on the ‘ethnic question’ 


for Australia and of its resolution by the Australian state. 


“All that is solid melts into air, 
all that is holy is profaned...." 
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CHAPTER 4 


ETHNICITY IN THE ANTIPODES 


Introduction 


Chapter 2 in this thesis evaluated the definitional treatment 
of ethnicity in the broad literature and argued for an instrumental 
approach to ethnicity with the state playing a potent role in ethnic 
ascription. Ethnic allegiances and identities are therefore created, 
maintained and modified by human beings within a historical context for 


a variety of purposes. 


Chapter 3 evaluated the nature, role and function of the state 
given that it 1s so powerfully implicated in the saliency of ethnicity 
and ethnic conflicts. The three theoretical frameworks which dominate 
the great bulk of ethnic studies, that is, Elitism, Pluralism and 
Marxism were critically examined in relation as to (i) how each concep- 
tualises the state and (11) from that analytic stance, whether each 
could then provide an adequate, historically grounded account of 
ethnicity and ethnic group conflicts. Chapter 3 concluded by arguing in 
favour of a ‘world-systems’ perspective which, as a Marxist approach, 
offers the most cogent explanation as to how the state and ethnicity 


configurate with each other. From this perspective, the state, ethni- 
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city and ethnic group conflicts are to be holistically grasped within 
the historical context of an ever-expanding, endless accumulation 
driven capitalist world-system which is characterised by (i) a dynamic 
hierarchisation of spatially differentiable ‘core/semi-peripheral/peri- 
pheral’ zones; (ii) a world-wide class structure of bourgeois accumu- 
lators and direct-producer proletariat; and (iii) a process of state 
creation within an inter-states system where differential strengths and 


importance reflect that spatial hierarchisation. 


This chapter brings the analytical insights of the previous 
two chapters to bear on the ‘ethnic question’ for Australia, how it has 
been posed in a narrow ethnic politics sense by the state and the 
‘answers’ that have been articulated in aid of its resolution. In 
particular, chapter 4 focusses upon Australia’s most recently promul- 
gated and state legitimated multiculturalism as a device "....to ensure 
social cohesion and to enhance social justice'(™) within its terri- 


torial boundaries. 


A World-Systems Model of Core Zone States Incorporating Ethnicity 


As a way of recapitulating in diagrammatic form the outcome of 
the evaluations undertaken in the two previous chapters, Figures 1.1 to 
1.4 elaborate over the next few pages a world-systems model which high- 
lights the class formation of states in core zones and sketches out the 
basic patterns of ethnic allegiances and cleavages within that context. 
Figure 1.1 shows firstly a model of the capitalist world-system in 
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1. OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1989) National Agenda For A 


Multicultural Australia....Sharing Our Future, Australian Govern- 
ment Publishing Service: Canberra, p. v. 
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terms a of ee expansion’ dynamically evolving out of the trans- 
formative collapse of feudalism. Figure 1.2 then provides a cross- 
section of that expansion for the year 1991, depicting a number of 
states located in the three main zones of capitalist production/accumu- 
lation. As part of this depiction, a pyramid shaped figure represents 
an archetypal ‘class map’ which underpins all zones. Figure 1.3 expands 
on this class map of the fundamental social relations which the 
capital/wage-labour antagonism presupposes in advanced capitalist 
states like Australia at the core zone.) Finally, Figure 1.4 provides 
a basic combinational grid of ethnic allegiances and cleavages from 
which the different permutations of instrumentally arising, subsisting 


and declining ethnic attachments can be extrapolated. 


(a) 
FIGURE 1.1: A MODEL OF WORLD-SYSTEMS 


Pre Year 0 Post Year 0 


..capitalist ¢€...capitalist world 
European system..>; system...> 
l 
! 


Year 0 1450/1600 1815 1991 


Note: (a) this model is not drawn to scale and 
is merely representational. 
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2. Australia is taken as a state at the core zone in the modern 
Capitalist world-system given that it has a relatively (1) high 
degree of capital intensity of productive processes; (ii) high 
real wage level of ordinary workers (variations include not 
only money remuneration but also the social wage or social 
benefits received in addition to cash payments); and (iii) high 
percentage of persons who control human capital and have 
medium/high incomes. These defining criteria are taken from 


Wallerstein, I. (1979) The Capitalist World Economy, op. cit., 
see pp. 35 and 150. 
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FIGURE 1.2: CROSS-SECTION OF THE CAPITALIST WORLD-SYSTEM (1991) 


(a) 
Core Zone : Archetypal Class 
Semi-peripheral Zone Map with 
Peripheral Zone [B] Bourgeoisie 
[P] Proletariat 


## -: State as ‘place 
rooted’ political 
control 


Note: (a) whilst a class map would differ in precise 
detail from zone to zone, it is here simply presented 
as an archetypal pyramid shape with a dominant class 
at the apex [B] and the remaining bulk constituting a 
wage-earning working class [P] (see Figure 1.3 and 
footnote 3). 
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FIGURE 1.3: CLASS MAP OF A CORE ZONE STATE 


Dominant Class (Bourgeoisie) Intermediate Class 
(Petty Bourgeoisie) 

power elite: controls 5 = owns and runs small 
major industrial/commercial/ businesses 
financial firms 6 = semi-professional/ 
power elite: wields state power sub-managerial with 
controls and/or owns supervisory func- 
large-medium firms tions 


credentialised professionals 


Working Class (Proletariat). 


7 = income through sale of labour power with low or 
non-existent power at work & in society, constituted 
by 2/3 or 3/4 of the population. 

8 = ‘under-class’ of unemployed, sick, retired workers, 
dependents of wage-earners, poorest most deprived of 
working class largely dependent on publicly funded 
transfer payments, charity etc.() 
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3. 


This ‘class map’ is taken from Miliband, R. (1989) Divided Socie- 
ties: Class Struggle in Contemporary Capitalism, op. cit. pp. 19- 
26. Groups 1, 2, 3, and 4 constitute the dominant class, the 
bourgeoisie. The separation between Groups 1 and 2 distinguishes a 
power elite which comprises Group 1, the chief executives of the 
largest hundred or so corporations and Group 2, those who are in 
charge of the main command posts of the state. Groups 3 and 4 
denote those who whilst not in the power elite, control and own a 
large number of medium-sized firms (Group 3) and those who occupy 
the upper levels of the credentialised part of the population, the 
large professional class of lawyers, accountants, middle-rank civil 
servants and military personnel, senior holders of posts in higher 
education and other spheres of professional life (Group 4). Groups 
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FIGURE 1.4: BASIC PATTERNS OF ETHNIC ALLEGIANCES AND CLEAVAGES 


IN A CORE ZONE STATE 


æ 


Horizontal Vertical Homogeneous 


LL LILL = specific ethnic allegiance 


and status. 


Whilst it need hardly be pointed out that this model is an 


abstraction from and a simplification of dynamic and complex socio- 
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5 and 6 constitute an intermediate, lower middle class, the petty 
bourgeoisie which is made up of a large number of people who own 
and run small businesses, the minnows of capitalist enterprise 
(Group 5) and the semi-professional, sub-managerial, supervisory 
elements such as schoolteachers, social workers, journalists, lower 
civil servants, administrators etc. who have some degree of power 
and responsibility in the mechanisms of production, administration, 
supervision, control, and repression which help in the daily 
reproduction of the whole social order (Group 6). Groups 7 and 8 
represent the bulk of the population amounting to two-thirds or 
three-quarters who constitute the working class (Group 7) and an 
‘under-class’” of retired workers, the unemployed, disabled, sick, 
dependents on workers and recipients of transfer payments from 
public funds, assistance from relatives or charity (Group 8). 
Miliband (1989) has argued that this ‘class map’ is merely a 
preliminary exploration of the terrain of advanced capitalist 
countries which ought not therefore to be taken as a static social 
pyramid: “But a dominant class based upon the control of economic 
and political power, and a subordinate class, mainly made up of 
wage-earners and their dependants, have nevertheless remained the 
main classes throughout the history of industrial capitalism. 
Neither social mobility nor blurred boundaries between classes 


annul this division, even though they may, together with many other 
factors, affect its sharpness." (p. 25.). 
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political processes that occur in the real world, it should neverthe- 
less be useful as a technique for elucidating the essential linkages of 
the ‘ethnic question’ for Australia as a core zone state. It is 
obviously not drawn to ‘scale’ as such and its pellucidity relies on 
imaginatively invoking a dynamism out of its static diagrammatics. If 
the model can only suggest a deconstruction of ethnic allegiances and 
cleavages to a more fundamentally global, dynamic and historical 
material base within which they instrumentally have their being, then 


it will have achieved its purpose. 


Ethnicity, ethnic group conflicts and the role of the state 
have thus an historical landscape which both contextualises and sheds 
light on their configuration. Class as a globally and epochally perva- 
Sive variable no longer therefore functions as a subtext in a capita- 
list world-system where ethnicity and ethnic conflicts are more or less 
salient. Class then ‘emerges’ as a significant factor in explaining 
ethnic dissonances and displaces the conceptual grammar of an orthodox 
ethnicity discourse with its spiralling, circular and tautologous 
explanations of differential ethnic dissonances in terms of ethnic 


differences.() As well, instrumental explanations of ethnicity have to 
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4. This is not the same as saying that ethnic allegiances and statuses 
are ‘bad’, ‘false’ or ‘non-existent’ as some commentators tend to 
do when they present ‘the’ Marxist position, which in itself is a 
rather simplistic abstraction of the different historico-materia~ 
list positions on ethnicity. Such inferences are not necessarily to 
be drawn from the argument that in a capitalist world-systen, 
social relations are at their core class relations. As Jakubowicz 
(1984) et. al. have comprehensively argued: “Social organisation 
transcends the individual, in that the way in which commodities are 
produced, exchanged and consumed, establishes the pattern of social 
relations. In capitalist societies therefore, all social relations 
are at their heart, class relations. The problem becomes to expose 
the articulation between class relations, and their concealment 
with other forms of social intercourse and group interaction. This 
is not to argue that other expressions of group identification are 
‘wrong? or misleading, but to suggest that we need to explore those 
dimensions which deny, disguise or fragment the class relationships 
that exist. Individual interactions are not therefore wholly 
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allow for class cleavages in a more realistic manner than to sublimin- 
ally treat class as a narrow socio-economic status uninformed by the 
relations of production within a given formation or as just one more 
‘mask of confrontation” amongst a multiplicity of pugilistic interests 


where none is assumed to predominate in the long run. (5) 


Importantly also, the state as a point of focus in the global 
flux of capitalist production and accumulation is really then neither 
metaphorically instrumental, relatively autonomous nor base-superstruc-— 
tural. The state as both ‘effect’ and ‘cause’ in a dynamic capitalist 
world-system appears in all of these forms as necessary or expediential 
given that the ceaseless planetary movements of capital, trade goods, 
information and workers effectively pose different sets of challenges 


under different conditions for ‘place rooted’ political control 
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constrained or determined by class location, though the boundaries 
to their possible expression are fundamentally set by class rela- 
tions.” {emphasis in original} in Jakubowicz, A.; Morrissey, M. and 
Palser, J. (1984) Ethnicity, Class and Social Policy in Australia, 
SWRC Reports and Proceedings, No. 46 (reprinted 1990), Social 
Welfare Research Centre, The University of New South Wales: 
Kensington, p. 6. For a comprehensive definitional treatment of 
lism and in being therefore at the center of its internal movement, 
see again Zeitlin, M. (1980) ‘On Classes, Class Conflict, And The 
State: An Introductory Note’ in Zeitlin, M. (ed.) Classes, Class 


Conflict, And The State: Empirical Studies in Class Analysis, op. 
cit. 


5. On this point, see again the elaboration and critique of the 
Pluralist position in Chapter 3. As it was there argued, among 
other things, the pluralist notion of a ‘rough equilibrium of 
power’ and the: fact of capital wielding far greater power and 
influence than any other so-called ‘interest’ in society makes this 
paradigm indefensible. 
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[Heilbroner, (1988)] .{§) In that sense, the state is a meta-ideological 


referent which legitimates the institutionalised nurturings of those 


positive value-sets that maintain, promote and reproduce at a sectoral 


level the proper attitudinal dispositions to the global processes of 


commodification and surplus value extraction since: 


“Capital with no enduring commitments to 
localities or sets of workers operates 
through and around political spaces in 
which state power is both maximally 
permissive, especially toward transnational 
capital, and shies away from guaranteeing 
social infrastructures for the whole 
population except as these may hinder or 
discourage the movement of capital.” (7) 


If sectorally posited economies are not to be widely interna- 


lised as their essential partitionings of objective wage-labour exploi- 
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6. 


This is a point which is often missed in the radical literature on 
the state and which has provoked the recent criticism by one 
commentator that: “Among certain Marxists who cannot recognise 
reality nor adapt their strategy and tactics to it, one of the 
greatest delusions is to deny the bourgeoisie any ability to 
readjust. , see Menshikov, S. (1990) ‘Pearls of Dogmatism’ in World 
Marxist Review, VOL. 5, No. 6, p. 83. In fact, static conceptua- 
lisations of the state as a ‘fait accompli’ would be essentially 
antagonistic to Marx’s (1843) own historico-materialistic dialectic 
which takes as self-evident that "....the activities and agencies 
of the state are human activities." in The Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right, op. cit., p. 22. It is precisely that decons- 
truction of the state to its dynamically adaptive human level 
which, as a Marxist analytic, implies a clear break in the evolu- 
tive refinements of the state as an abstraction in perpetuity above 
civil society and the market order with its contingent discourse on 
‘human nature’ problematised as a politico-bourgeois ‘authority’ /- 
“liberty” antinomy. It is also really then in not fully grasping 
the expediential adaptivity of the state as it refracts certain 
historico-structural specificities which led Vincent (1987) in 
Theories of the State, op. cit. to contend that the state is the 
most problematic concept in politics: that on the one hand the 
State manifests a solidity and certainty which is easily appre- 
hended whilst on the other, that the state is far less opaque and 
has to be represented as a cluster of contested concepts, values 
and ideas about social existence (see again the preliminary section 
The Study of the State as well as the section entitled Marxism, The 
State and Ethnicity in Chapter 3). 


Bonilla, F. (1990) ‘Migrants, Citizenships and Social Pacts’ in 
Radical America, VOL. 23, No. 1., p. 81. 
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tation in the one of a global logic of capital [Becker, (1989)], 
the state has to therefore engage that more ardently in the reproduc- 
tion of its own legitimacy as it in turn expresses and facilitates the 
reproduction of those essential social relations which are conducive to 
a smoothly functioning, parochialised capitalistic mode of produc- 
tion.(8) As one commentator has additionally noted, such a task has to 
be undertaken with the ‘complication’ of the state/capital nexus being 
conditioned by the intrinsic zonal impediments/advantages of their 


core, semi-peripheral or peripheral locations.) Ultimately then, it 
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8. This has also encompassed, in evolved core zones states like 
Australia, increasingly sophisticated regulatory siftings of 
the global movement of labour. As Petras (1983) has pointed 
out: “Stronger states (such as Australia) have exercised 
increasing legal restrictions over who may cross their national 
boundaries, thereby imposing greater selectivity and specifi- 
city on the movement of cross-national labor. As rationaliza- 
tion of production and the centralization of capital on a world 
scale has intensified, states importing labor have shifted 
their criteria for migrants away from diffuse and unrestricted 
categories (unskilled manual labor) or categories based on 
racial or ethnic membership (national origin quota system), 
toward more defined labor market criteria (technical workers).” 
{my emphasis} in Petras, E. (1983) ‘The Global Labor Market in 
the Modern World-Economy’, op. cit., p. 51. This shift in the 
importation of labour either as ‘unskilled manual’ or on the 
basis of ‘national origin quota’ to ‘technical workers’, that 
is, the changing focus from quantity to quality (i) charted the 
changing status of a settler capitalist Australia from a 
producer of raw materials at the periphery to capital intensive 
commodities at the core zone of the modern world-system, and 
(ii) has been reflected in the reconstruction of an initial 
exclusivist assimilationism ideology of immigration to an 
ambivalent integrationism and subsequently, to the culturo- 
pluralistic idiom of multiculturalism. 


9. For example, democracy as it is conventionally understood in core 
zone states like Australia tends to be more of an impediment for 
Capital in these advanced capitalist ‘democracies’ than in states 
at the periphery. Democracy may function impedimentially vis-a-vis 
capital precisely through its having to allow pressures of varying 
intensities from below within a context of democratic forms which 
often constrain how these pressures can be met and countered. So 
that as Miliband (1989) observed: "....much conservative effort 
therefore goes into the endeavour to circumvent, overcome, manipu- 
late, or erode these constraints, and to do this within the 
framework of democratic forms...." (p. 116.) Nonetheless, it ought 
to be also stressed that democratic forms can very well assist 
capital in the sense that: "At another level, these (democratic) 
forms are highly ‘functional’; for they help to ‘routinize’ 
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is the matrix of global accumulation driven structures, functions, 
processes and ideologies which dialectically and sectorally informs the 
social DNA of Australia as a geo-political centre of capitalist produc- 
tion and as an intra-boundary set of more or less overtly conflictive 
social relations which is that logic of capital. What is quintessen- 
tially Australian about Australia, after all, are those idiosyncratic 
adaptations to the processes of installing, maintaining and reproducing 
a capitalist mode of production on its shores within the context of an 
expanding capitalist world-system. Australia’s multiculturalism as the 
praxisisation of ethnicity and the state is therefore the sectoral 
articulation of a politico-cultural complexity that is incomprehensible 
beyond the historical context of an ever-expanding, endless accumula- 
tion driven capitalist world-system. And as a state device, Australia’s 
multiculturalism does this in systemic concert in the sense that, 
fundamentally, the capitalist world-system is economically integrated 
and only politically segregated. To appreciate this more fully, at 
least two related matters need to be elucidated: firstly, the triumph 


of an antipodearf!*) anglomorphism which was constructed out of the 
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conflict and to ‘integrate’ challenge...." in Miliband, R. (1989) 


Divided Societies: Class Struggle in Contemporary Capitalism, op. 
cit., p. 116. 


10. It was a part of nineteenth century parlance in Britain to refer to 
Australia and New Zealand as “the antipodes’. As Blainey (1966) 
elaborated: "Those lands (Australia and New Zealand) were on the 
opposite side of the globe to England, and their people seemed to 
walk upside down, have winter when England had summer, and have 
night when England had day. In geography England and her Antipodes 
were far apart, but the Antipodes developed the kind of community 
one would expect to find within a few miles of Lands End or the 
Cinque Ports. Nearly all their people spoke English, conformed to 
British political and social customs, obeyed or disobeyed most of 
the laws which Britons obeyed, and were subjects of the British 
monarch.” in Blainey, G. (1966) The Tyranny of Distance: How 
Distance Shaped Australia’s History, Sun Books Pty. Ltd.: Melbourne 
(1970 reprint), p. 316. For a distinctively anglophilic Australian 
historiography see Blainey’s (1966) Chapter 14 ‘Antipodes Adrift’ 
at pp. 316-339. The congenial depiction by Blainey (1966) of an 
anglomorphisised antipodeanitic civilisation was explicitly 
rebutted by the 1973 AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRATION ADVISORY 
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“fictive ethnicity’) of a supremacist white Anglo-Celtism, itself a 


strategic fabrication, and secondly, the tribulation of that state 


orchestrated anglocoma contingent upon the emergent and changing 


patterns of capital/commodities flows from about the time of the 


Bretton Woods protocol of 1944 onwards. 


Anglomorphia in the Antipodes 


Perhaps one of the more telling factors of the triumph of an 


ethno-anglomorphism in the antipodes is the fact that historically, 


settler capitalism in Australia and the role of class as an exploita- 


tive process inextricable from its social relations have largely been 
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COUNCIL inquiry into the departure of settlers from Australia, with 
the finding that migration to Australia had to be seen, apart from 
the more obvious economic reasons, as cultural enrichment of the 
receiving country °....especially one as remote as ours from the 
world’s great centres of civilisation {my emphasis} in AUSTRALIAN 
COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRATION ADVISORY COUNCIL (1973) Inquiry Into The 


Settlers From Australia, Australian Government Publishing Service: 


Canberra, p. 15. For reasons which this thesis will go into more 
fully further on, this conception of culture and civilisation did 
not take for granted, like Blainey’s (1966), that Britain was the 
only focus of a desirable culture and civilisation which had to be 
emulated and preserved. 


The notion of ‘fictive ethnicity’ complements the instrumentalist 
approach to ethnicity in this thesis so as to include the ‘future’ 
in the sense that states as geo-political centres do not possess an 
ethnic base naturally, but social formations whereby: “....the 
populations included within them, divided up among them or domi- 
nated by them are ethicized, that is, represented in the past or in 
the future {my emphasis} as if {emphasis in original} they formed a 
natural community, possessing of itself an identity of origins, 
culture, and interests which transcend individuals and social 
conditions.” in Balibar, E. (1990) ‘The Nation Form: History and 
Ideology’ in Review, VOL. XIII, No. 3., p. 349. 
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and continue to be treated by many commentators subtextually.“2) Apart 
from Australia’s official ‘birthday’, the 26th of January 1788, serving 
to demarcate and synonymise the introduction of a peripheral capitalist 
mode of production with ‘human civilisation’ in the antipodes, or the 
white colonial land grab as that watershed has also been conceptualised 
[Castles; Cope; Kalantzis and Morrissey, (1988)] the depiction of capi- 
talism on Australia’s shores has been for all purposes the denial of 
that fact. It should come as no surprise then that the more orthodox 
emphases in the literature pursue a mythology of the taming and 
development of a vast continent infested by prehistoric vagrants who 


proved more or less incapable of adapting to a superior, advanced 
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12. Thus, the majority of the Australian literature on ethnicity, like 
the bulk of the empirically orientated ethnicity material gene- 
rally, is either overtly or tacitly critical of class analysis. For 
some of the more obvious examples of this in the writings of the 
better known Australian commentators, see initially Price, C. 
(1966) (ed.) Australian Immigration: A Bibliography and Digest, 
Department of Demography, Australian National University: Canberra. 
See also Martin, J. (1978) The Migrant Presence: Australian 
Responses 1947-1977, Allen and Unwin: Sydney; Birrell, R. and 
Birrell, T. (1981) An Issue of People: Population and Australian 
Society, Longman Cheshire: Melbourne; Sherrington, G. (1980) 
Australia’s Immigrants, Allen and Unwin: Sydney. See more gene- 
rally, the recent contribution by Hawkins, F. (1989) Critical Years 
in Immigration: Canada and Australia, Macmillan: London. Hawkins 
(1989) has adopted a liberal theoretical approach which explains 
Australia’s history in terms of ‘immigrants and fortune hunters’ 
who saw in its vast arid lands the promise of a spectacular future 
and great wealth. Immigrants to Australia "...from the earliest 
times’ are said to have been attracted by "...the sense of space - 
room to move and room to expand, the chance to make a living in a 
free, open and earlier less developed society” (p. xvi). Assisted 
passage in some cases; the appeal of warmer climates for Europeans; 
the presence of relatives, friends and perhaps larger ethnic 
communities have all been cited as critical variables in contribu- 
ting to the historical creation of Australia as an immigrant 


country (see Hawkins’s (1989) ‘Introduction’ in Critical Years in 
Immigration: Canada and Australia, op. cit., pp. xv-xx). 
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civilisation.(3) The antipodeanites are more than not depicted as 


having been homogeneously ‘white Anglo-Celtic’(]") up until after World 
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13. There are of course quite a number of other myths about Australian 


14. 


society which also serve to militate against a grasp of the 
inherent logic of capital at its core and their significance in 
Australia’s ideological terrain is not to be underrated. For 
example, one of the more well Known depicts Australia as an 
egalitarian land where mateship and the cutting down of ‘tall 
poppies’ are venerated institutions. Australia is therefore often 
conceived as a paradise for workers with a working class culture 
and with the working class movement having set the framework of 
Australia’s political life. This ‘fictive camaraderism’ functions 
analogously to Balibar’s (1990) own notion of a ‘fictive ethnicity’ 
in purporting to transcend the concrete social conditions of 
groups/individuals (see again Balibar, E. (1990) ‘The Nation Form: 
History and Ideology’ in Review, op. cit.). For a deconstruction of 
some of the more common Australian myths see Connell, R. and 
Irving. T. (1990) ‘The Ruling Class’ in Summers, J.; Woodward, D. 
and Parkin, A. (eds.) Government, Politics and Power in Australia, 
Longman Cheshire: Melbourne, pp. 346-358. For a discussion of the 
myth of Australia as a white Anglo-Celtic, pioneering male land 
which effectively veils the role of women in reproducing, social- 
ising and maintaining labour for exploitation at the point of 
production in an Australian settler capitalism, see also De 
Lepervanche, M. (1989) ‘Breeders For Australia: A National Identity 
For Women?” in Australian Journal of Social Issues, VOL. 24, No. 3, 
pp. 163-182. Whilst it cannot be doubted that all these myths play 
important roles in Australia’s ideological terrain, the focus here 
is on the ethnicity/state/multiculturalisa configuration. 


White Anglo-Celtic homogeneity is in the literature taken to be an 
aggregative categorisation of the English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh, 
Manx and Cornish sub-categories. Given this aggregation, it has 
been calculated that Anglo-Celts constituted some 57 per cent of 
Australia’s population in the 1840’s, 87 per cent in 1891 and about 
90 per cent in 1947. See Price, C. (1989) ‘Ethnic Groups in 
Australia’ in Jupp, J. (ed.) The Challenge of Diversity: Policy 
Options for a Multicultural Australia, Australian Government 
Publishing Service: Canberra, pp. 6-19. At the Committee to Advise 
on Australia’s Immigration Policies (CAAIP) Conference at La Trobe 
University (16 February 1988), Price (1988) calculated that the 
percentage of Australian white Anglo-Celts had declined to 74.5 per 
cent of the population by 1987 and given an assumption of net 
migration of 125,000 per year, it was estimated that the proportion 
of white Anglo-Celts would decline to 61.8 per cent of the total 
population by the year 2030. Not only is the aggregation arbitrary, 
but the projected decline of ‘homogeneity’ or the relative numbers 
of the bearers of the ‘Crimson Thread’ as Blainey (1984) has 
depicted this invoked mass, is rather meaningless if only as Hugo 
(1986) has argued, the unpredictability of Australian immigration 
policy makes these sort of predictions impossible. See Hugo, G. 
(1986) Australia’s Changing Population: Trends and Implications, 
Oxford University Press: Melbourne, pp. 299-304. Moreover, the 
concept ‘White Anglo-Celtic’ has to be increasingly treated as 
mutually exclusive of the concept ‘Anglo-Celtic’ to the extent that 
they are both necessarily definable in terms of being born in a 
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War II when a significant immigrant intake is ordinarily conceived as 
having '....severely diluted the Anglo-Celtic character of the pre-war 
population.... 05) Although ethnic heterogeneity as it is generally 
understood today or ‘race’ variegation as it might have then been 
conceived could have been used to choreograph the social relations of 
the initial population of Australia,™§) the banal historiography of an 
antipodean settler capitalism in terms of a homogeneous white civili- 
sation engaged in '....a clash between cultures....(€an) Australian 
white expansion colliding against a black population with ensuing 


biological and economic conflict |”) underscores a longstanding 
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“United Kingdom’ geographical location. Not all Anglo-Celts are 
necessarily white any more as they may have overwhelmingly been 
once, given the significant post World War II inflow into that 
region of previously colonised peoples from states such as India, 
Pakistan, Jamaica etc. See Heisel, D. (1982) ‘International 
Migration’ in International Encyclopedia of Population, YOL. I. The 
Free Press: New York, pp. 366-373. On that basis then, to speak of 
White Anglo-Celtic values would now immediately call into juxta- 
position Black Anglo-Celtic values, as it would Brown, Yellow etc. 
ones. As a hegemonic contrivance, white Anglo-Celtism in its cons- 
truction as a supremacist, objective primordialism in Australian 
historiography has become too problematic or as this thesis argues, 
refluently dis-utilitarian. For a typical example of how the 
Australian population is ethnically segmented and presented in the 
literature thereby leading to a process of reification through 
theoretical labelling, see TABLE 3 in APPENDIX II. 


15. Borrie, W. and Price, C. (1988) ‘Immigration’ in Jupp, J. (ed.) The 
Australian People: An Encyclopedia of the Nation, Its People and 
their Origins, Angus and Robertson: North Ryde, p. 1612. 


16. The view of Australia as inaugurally- ‘poly-ethnic’ is relatively 
recent and has involved a public refabrication of its history. As 
one example, the Ethnic Affairs Commission of Victoria produced a 
bicentenary poster which asserted that: “The convicts came from 
England and 26 other lands; Greece, Italy, Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, Austria, Canada, Gibraltar, Holland, Hungary, India, 
Madagascar, Mauritius, Poland, Russia, Sweden, U.S.A., West Indies, 
Cape of Good Hope, Denmark, Egypt, France, Germany, Persia, 
Portugal, Latvia." See the article ‘The Cradle of Multiculturalism’ 
in Ethnos, August 1989, p. 11. See also Clark, C. (1962) A History 
of Australia, Melbourne University Press: Melbourne (VOL. 1, 1972 
reprint) who was somewhat of a forerunner in discerning Jews and 


Negroes, among other ‘non-Anglos’, aboard the First Fleet to 
Australia (p. 94). 


17. Butlin, N. (1986) ‘Contours of the Australian Economy’ in Austra- 
lian Economic History Review, VOL. XXVI, No. 2, p. 107. 
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constructed dichromatism in Australia’s ethnic/‘race’ ideology .(18) As 


a politico-cultural construction, it successfully trivialised the 


processes of dispossession of an entire continent from its indigenous 


inhabitants who had proven to be, vis-a-vis a globally expanding but 


regionally sedentary capitalist mode of production, not only barren as 


potential creators of surplus value for expropriation, but a positive 


hindrance to that process.(19) The relatively low-technology posses- 
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18. For two short and useful entries on this point see: Markus, A. 


17 


(1988) ‘Australian Government and the Concept of Race: An Histori- 
cal Perspective’ (pp. 46-59) and De Lepervanche, M. (1988) ‘Racism 
and Sexism in Australian National Life’ (pp. 80-89) in De Leper- 
vanche, M. and Bottomley, G. (eds.) The Cultural Construction of 
Race, Sydney Association for Studies in Society and Culture, 
Meglamedia: Annandale. In elucidating the connections between the 
class/social status configurations and political events/decisions, 
De Lepervanche (1984a) had earlier elaborated upon this persisting 
dichromatism thus: "One of the cultural practices or ‘givens’ 
common in Australian social life for a long time has been the 
distinction between whites and non-whites; into the latter category 
Australians have placed Chinese, Indians, ‘Hindoos’ and even, at 
times, Italians and Turks. Differences between British-Australians 
and other Europeans have also crystallised in expressions like 
Dago, Wog, Wop and Balt....Whiteness and Anglo-Saxon Protestanism 
have on the other hand characterised members of the ruling class, 
and these attributes have been commonly associated with high 
status." in De Lepervanche, M. (1984a) Indians in a White Austra- 
lia: An Account of Race, Class and Indian Immigration to Eastern 
Australia, George Allen and Unwin: North Sydney, p. 32. 


In describing the foundational days of Australia, Catley and 
McFarlane (1983) commented that: ‘The Australian Aborigines were 
communalist nomads whom the white invaders found they could not 
exploit in any substantial way. If they allowed the Aboriginal 
economy to continue they could not extract anything useful from it. 
They could not usually turn Aborigines into useful labourers in the 
settlers’ European economy....They simply drove the blacks off, 
took the land and began to build a European economy on it.” in 
Catley, R. and McFarlane, B. (1983) Australian Capitalism in Boom 
and Depression, Alternative Publishing Co-operative Limited: 
Chippendale, p. 16. Parkin and Summers (1990) have provided their 
summary of the impact of the colonial invasion as follows: “Within 
a short time....the Aboriginal population was in rapid decline, and 
the surviving Aborigines and part-Aborigines had become subject to 
protectionist and segregationist laws. The disruption to Aboriginal 
habit and economy, the depletion of food supplies, the introduction 
of new diseases and physical violence by white settlers left tens 
of thousands of Aborigines dead.” in Parkin, A. and Summers, J. 
(1990) ‘Ethnic Groups and Aborigines” in Summers, J.; Woodward, D. 
and Parkin, A. (eds.) Government, Politics and Power in Australia 
(4th edition) Longman Cheshire Pty. Ltd.: Melbourne. For those 
remnant Aboriginal groups that had ‘made it’ to reserves and 
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sing, hunter-gathering nomads ascriptively delimitated as ‘Aboriginals’ 
became irretrievably engulfed in a pattern of capitalist expansionism 
which either unilaterally incorporated the inhabitants of ‘discovered’ 
lands into a regimen of commodification when their particular mode of 
production was to a degree compatible with its own, and to the extent 
that such a prospect could not be entertained, they would be subjected 
to varying stages of brutalisations which could finally lead to their 
annihilation by a more advanced, extirpative technology. If Blai- 


ney’s (1984) conceptualisation of Australia’s history is acceptable as 
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missions, their condition would nearly always be described in the 
literature in terms of the ‘smoothing the dying pillow’ metaphor. 
This simply reinforced the self-prophetic dooming to extinction of 
a conquered people. See Rowley, C. (1971) The Destruction of 
Aboriginal Society, Penguin Books: Melbourne. One important contri- 
bution is Jakubowicz’s (1989) argument that the anglomorphic 
assumptions which informed the activities and practices of the 
Australian state has “....led inevitably to a vision of an ethni- 
cally homogeneous society, with values broadly shared amongst all 
Classes. The practices and policies within which these assumptions 
were embedded included programs which excluded non-Europeans (the 
White Australia policy - adopted by the new Federal Parliament in 
1902), and a variety of moves to exterminate the Aboriginal 


people.... , see Jakubowicz, A. (1989) “The State and the Welfare 
of Immigrants in Australia’ in Ethnic and Racial Studies, VOL. 12, 
No. 1, D. 1. 


20. Castles; Cope; Kalantzis and Morrissey (1988) have contended that 
there was a pattern of ‘genocide/exclusion’ and ‘recruitment/incor- 
poration’ in European colonisation in that: “European settlers set 
out to destroy the material basis of hunter-gatherer societies, and 
often to exterminate such peoples. This applies to the North 
American Indians, the Caribs, the San peoples of Southern Africa as 
well as the Australian Aborigines. On the other hand, where 
indigenous peoples were sedentary agriculturalists, colonialism 
aimed to incorporate them into the economy and the society. Often 
this meant integrating them into the colonial economy and even 
using their political structures (for example, using traditional 
chiefs as colonial officials). This applies to many areas in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America, and to the Maori in New Zealand.” 
in Castles, S; Cope, B.; Kalantzis, M. and Morrissey, M. (1988) 
Mistaken Identity: Multiculturalism and the Demise of Nationalism 
in Australia, Pluto Press: Sydney, p. 17. Although not explicitly 
stated by Castles et. al. (1988), their analysis can also support a 
world-systems perspective of Australian capitalist installation at 
the periphery with the clash of ‘cultures’ which Butlin (1986), 
among others, referred to being, fundamentally, an uncompromising 
incompatibility of the capitalist/nomadic modes of production with 
the result of significant political and cultural ‘fall-outs’ for 
the invaded indigenous peoples. 
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being reducibly explicable in terms of the sociobiological metaphor of 


a ‘crimson thread’ of Kinship running through all Australian white 


Anglo-Celts, it seems not an implausible explanation for the erubes- 


cence of this much vaunted ligature that it may have been too gene- 


rously impregnated in the blood of an invaded indigeneity whose labour 


could not be usefully exploited.) There is more than an ironic twist 
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For a quaintly white British revivalism see the vision of neo- 
conservative Australian history teacher Blainey (1984) who was at 
the center of heated immigration debates in 1984 when he voiced 
grave fears of the ‘Asianisation of Australia’. Australian history 
for Blainey (1984) is about development within the context of 
Australia maintaining its ‘crimson thread’: “A nation is drawn 
together by loyalties and obligations, and in a depression or war 
those bonds are vital. Sir Henry Parkes, a father of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, said in 1890: ‘The crimson thread of Kinship 
runs through us all’. That crimson thread is vital for any nation, 
but in the last six years there has been a growing concern at the 
way in which Australian governments, perhaps with lofty aims, have 
cut the crimson thread. The cult of the immigrant, the emphasis on 
separateness for ethnic groups, the wooing of Asia and the shunning 
of Britain are part of this thread-cutting.” in Blainey, G. (1984) 
All For Australia, Methuen Haynes: North Ryde, p. 159. For an 
extensive evaluation of the primordialist approach which Blainey 
(1984) espoused, see again the two sub-sections in Chapter 2 
dealing with primordialism as cultural and genetic bonding, as well 
as the section ‘Evaluating the Definitional Approaches to Ethni- 
city’. Quite recently, De Lepervanche (1988) has analysed Blainey’s 
(1984) position as ‘new racism’, arguing that “He (Blainey, (1984) ) 
has not explicitly invoked scciobiology to support his views but he 
has clearly stated his value orientation which coincides in many 
ways with those who find sociobiology attractive. , see De Leper- 
vanche, M. (1988) ‘Racism and Sexism in Australian National Life’ 
in De Lepervanche, M. and Bottomley, G. (eds.) The Cultural 
Construction of Race, Sydney Studies in Society and Culture No. 4, 
Meglamedia: Annandale, p. 86. Also see Cope (1988) who examined the 
key concepts ‘Asian’ and ‘Asian Immigration’ in Blainey’s (1984) 
discourse and concluded that they are culturally, ‘racially’ and 
socially vacuous in Cope, B. (1988) Communication in a Pluralist 
World: The Problem of Reading Culture, Social Literacy Monograph 
Series, Monograph No. 42, University of Wollongong: Wollongong. For 
other analyses of these concepts, see Chan, A. (1984) ‘The Mytho- 
logy of Race’ in Milne, F. and Shergold, P. (eds.) The Great 
Immigration Debate, The Federation of Ethnic Communities’ Councils 
of Australia: Sydney; Ricklefs, M. (1984) ‘The Blainey View of 
Immigration: A Critique’ in Milne, F. and Shergold, P. (eds.) The 
Great Immigration Debate, op. cit.; Shergold, P. (1984) ‘Immigra- 
tion Today: Fact and Fiction’ in Milne, F. and Shergold, P. (eds.) 
The Great Immigration Debate, op. cit.; Ricklefs, M. (1985) ‘Why 
Asians?” in Markus, A. and Ricklefs, M. (eds.) Surrender Austra- 
lia?, George Allen and Unwin: Sydney. See more generally Singer, R. 
(1984) (ed.) The Immigration Debate in the Press 1984, Clearing 
House on Migration Issues: Fitzroy; Markus, A. and Ricklefs, M. 
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in such an interpretation given that the uncluttered categorisations of 
‘white civilised’/‘black primitive’ reified blocs engaging in the 
ostensible confrontation of cultures with triumphant ‘civilisation’ 
attesting to the superiority of the former phenotype had actually 
enmeshed in that outcome as it was so potently contrived (i) a self- 
prophetic, botanical understanding that the primitive ‘full blooded’ 
Aboriginals would become extinct, leaving behind them only those of 
their kinds who had that sufficiency of ‘white blood’ coursing through 
their ‘black’ veins [Lyng, (1935)] and just as critically (ii) a con- 
flation of the superior, civilised white culturo-phenotypical fabrica- 
tion with an expanding capitalist world-system whose sole commitment 
has, as always, been most abidingly elsewhere - to accumulation.(22) In 
that process of reifying the discrete histories of individuals and 
groups from the non-Aboriginal population, initially in terms of a 
white Angloism and with the ensuing co-option and incorporation of the 
Celtic components as a concelebrated monolithic white Anglo-Celtism 
[Jakubowicz, (1988)], the strengthened politico-cultural construction 
of Australia as a white Australia accentuated the foundational anglo- 
philic narcissism and resulted in an intense pre-occupation with Aus- 
tralian white values, its white peoples, and most especially, with the 


concupiscence of its white women who had been unilaterally accorded the 
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(1985) (eds.) Surrender Australia?, op. cit.; and Lewins, F. (1987) 
‘The Blainey Debate in Hindsight’ in Australian and New Zealand 
Journal of Sociology, YOL. 23, No. 2. 


22. For a description of the paramount commitment of the bourgeois 
class to capital, see Marx, K. and Engels, F. (1848) ‘Section I: 
Bourgeois and Proletarians’, Manifesto of the Communist Party, 
where the authors argued that: “The essential condition for the 
existence, and for the sway of the bourgeois class, is the forma- 
tion and augmentation of capital; the condition for capital is 
wage-labour....The need of a constantly expanding market for its 
products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the 
globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish 
connections everywhere." in Elster, J. (1986) (ed.) Karl Marx: A 
Reader, op. cit., pp. 227 and 235. 
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cardinal taneeian at breeding a strong and pure white ‘race’ [Gordon, 
L. (1975); Curthoys, (1975); Saunders, (1982); Collins, (1984); 
Aveling, (1985)] 23) The hoped for anglomorphism-in-perpetuity which 
was articulated across a scale of a self-regarding, naive botanic 
notability through to an insistent anglophilic egregiousness endured 
for decades as a powerful source of self-delusion and rhetoric, as an 
angloaorphia which became a potent social force in its own right. 
Whilst undeniably instrumental in its contrivance, the public ‘racon- 
tage’ of a superior white Anglo-Celtism had however been so institutio- 
nally entrenched as an objective primordialism(@) that its primigenial 
manifestation as genocide would only necessitate incremental tempe- 
rance. With time, the answer to a narrowly posed ‘ethnic question’ for 
the antipodeanites was to be expressed by the state as a more congenia- 
lly non-extirpative, though a still exclusionistic affirmative in 
relation to non-anglomorphs, to be followed by gradual stages of public 


puzzlements over the extent of assimilationism to core anglophilistic 
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23. As Gordon (1975) noted: “Concomitant with the cry ‘to populate or 
perish’, the decimation and containment of Aborigines and the 
exclusion and restriction of non-white immigrants, has been the 
confinement of women to their reproductive functions. White women 
in Australia have been viewed primarily as breeders of the Anglo- 
Saxon strain.... in Gordon, L. (1975) ‘Race, Suicide and the 
Feminist Response’ in Hectate, VOL. 1, No. 2, P. 40. Of interest, 
see also De Lepervanche (1989) who has argued that : "In the last 
200 years of white settlement, state policies have encoded dominant 
assumptions about the nature of women and men....As reproducers of 
the former colonies, of the ‘white’ race and predominantly British 
nation until the 1960’s and of multicultural Australia today, women 
in general have been a central preoccupation in population and 
immigration policies. As immigrants, they have usually been 
introduced as dependants of men and have been expected to marry and 
breed.” in De Lepervanche, M. (1989) ‘Breeders For Australia: A 
National Identity For Women?’ in Australian Journal of Social 
Issues, op.cit., p. 164 


24. See Chapter 2 for a fuller discussion of the implications of the 
“objectivity/subjectivity’ and ‘prisgordialist/instrumentalist’ 
approaches in the ethnicity discourse, especially the section 
entitled ‘Evaluating the Definitional Approaches to Ethnicity’. 
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values and at the close of the 1960’s, by an ambivalent integra- 


tionism.(@5) In keeping with the apocryphal ‘civilising mission’, 


Australia’s major post-war immigration programme would therefore be 


initially articulated as a defensive strategy for keeping out the 


“Yellow Hordes’ from an empty continent at the base of Asia.(2) 


Pearson (1893), an English don who had taken up residency in Australia, 


can be cited as one of the earlier more generous contributors to this 


“Asiophobism’, having forewarned in his widely respected monograph 
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For an orthodox description of these changes as ‘public policy 
shifts’, see Matwijiw, P. (1988) ‘Public Policy on Immigrants’ in 


Jupp, J. (ed.) The Australian People: An Encyclopedia of the 


Nation, Its People and Their Origins, op. cit., pp. 925-929. For a 
contrasting example of the use of ‘assimilationism’, ‘integratio- 


nism’ and the most recent ‘multiculturalism’ as organising concepts 
in non-class analyses of post World War II Australia, see also 
COMMITTEE OF REVIEW OF MIGRANT AND MULTICULTURAL PROGRAMS AND 
SERVICES, (1986) Don’t Settle For Less, Australian Government 
Publishing Service: Canberra; Wilson, J. and Bosworth, R. (1984) 
Old Wars and New Australia, Penguin Books: Ringwood; Birrell, R. 
and Birrell, T. (1981) An Issue of People: Population and Austra- 
lian Society, op. cit.; and Martin, J. (1978) The Migrant Presence: 
Australian Responses 1947-1977, op. cit. | 


See Calwell, A. (1945) ‘Immigration - Government Policy’, Minis- 
terial Statement in the Commonwealth House of Representatives, 
Commonwealth Debates, VOL. 180, p. 1830 and Calwell, A. (1953) ‘The 
Why and How of Post-War Immigration’ in Australian Institute of 
Political Science, Australia and the Migrant, Angus and Robertson: 
Sydney. For a view which could be seen as being sympathetic to 
Calwell’s (1945: 1953) ‘anglomorphic’ visions, see Borrie, W. and 
Price, C. (1988) ‘Immigration’, VOL. 5, The Australian People, op. 
cit. where the authors concluded: “In demographic and economic 
terms the main impact of immigration has been to increase the 
younger ages of the work force and to maintain a higher level of 
fertility than would have occurred without it. In ethnic terms it 
has turned the Australian population into a mosaic of peoples and 
cultures from all parts of the world. Nevertheless, persons of 
Anglo-Celtic descent make up some 75 per cent of the population. 
Though post-war immigration has severely diluted the Anglo-Celtic 
character of the pre-war population, it has not changed it com- 
pletely.” {my emphasis} (p. 1612). It is not all that clear whether 
by ‘character’ Borrie and Price (1988) intended a physiological 
manifestation in situ or a reference to a psychological trait which 
is biologically grounded. For an analysis of the sociobiological 
approach to ethnicity, see again the section Primordialism as 
Genetic Bonding in Chapter 2. In APPENDIX II, TABLE 3 ‘Ethnic 
Origin of Australian Population: 1947 and 1984’ provides some 
figures calculated by Price (1984) which purports to quantify this 
severe dilution of Australia’s Anglo-Celtic character. 
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National Life and Character: A Forecast of a growing Asian infiltration 
of Australia to the point where the “....yellow, brown and black races 
would triumph over the white race’ 27) In the same vein, an Australian 
Labor Immigration Minister in 1947, Arthur Calwell, also an inveterate 


anglophiliac, could publicly argue the deportation of a Chinese refugee 


thus: 


“There are many Wongs in the Chinese Community, 
but I have to say - and I am sure that the 
honourable member for Balaclava will not 
mind me doing so - that ‘two Wongs do not 
make a White.” {my emphasis} (28) 

As a matter of state supported tradition, ethnic dissonances 
in Australia have therefore been largely presented as an easily 
graspable meta-ethnic, superior white Anglo-Celtism versus an ‘other’ 
conflict. This simplistic dichromatism mobilised all the men, women and 
children within the Australian territorial boundaries on the basis of 
readily understood phenotypes and in that stress, Australia’s class 
history was conveniently invalidated. The reality, firstly, of the 
expropriation of an entire continent from an invaded peoples by an 
expanding capitalism and, subsequently, the state co-ordinated pro- 
gramme involving the importation of countless direct-producers as 


fodder for an anticipated period of massive economic growth within 


Australia were therefore effectively sublimated in the putative 
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27. Quoted in Blainey’s (1966) The Tyranny of Distance, op. cit. See 
the assessment by Blainey (1966) that white Australians so widely 
believed that there would come a day when ‘hordes of Asians’ would 
invade their settled land that: “When cartoonists sketched scenes 
of an Asian phalanx landing on the Australian coast, the only 
caption they needed was ‘The Yellow Peril’. Every Australian reader 
followed the message." {my emphasis} (pp. 319-320). 


28. Calwell, A. (1947) Australian Immigration Minister, Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Debates, 2 December, VOL. 194, p. 2948. 
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distractions of a white Anglo-Celtic ethnicity. Whilst the engines 
of an antipodeanised capitalism kept turning over from one century of 
exploitative accumulation to the next, outwardly it was represented as 
and widely believed to be the march of a superior anglomorphic civi- 
lisation in the far reaches of the world by a pioneering ethnic homoge- 
neity.(0) As a significant aspect in mediating the fact of the 
installation, maintenance and reproduction of settler capitalism on 


Australia’s shores, the state-evolved distal anglocomaic identities 
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29. As Collins (1988) pointed out, this post-war period was charac- 
terised by an unprecedented internationalisation of the capitalist 
system: “The leaders of the ‘free world’ gathered at Bretton Woods 
in Britain in 1944 to draw up a blueprint for post-war capitalist 
recovery and expansion. Bretton Woods set the framework for a 
period of economic boom based on an extraordinary expansion of 
international trade, global capital flows - and immigration. 
....AUStralia would not have been able to take advantage of foreign 
capital inflow if it did not have an available workforce. Interna- 
tional capital movements and international labour movements 
provided the impetus for the long boom in Australia capitalism.” in 
Collins, J. (1988) Migrants in a Distant Land: Australia’s Post-War 
Immigration, Pluto Press Australia: Leichardt, pp. 1-2. It has to 
be emphasised that where orthodox attempts are made to move away 
from the myth of ethnos as a major premiss in explicating Austra- 
lia’s immigration history, the euhemerism.which ensues rarely 
strays beyond a bourgeois jurisprudence of the monolithic state. 
Lancy (1986) as an exponent of this craft therefore argued that: 
“The point of departure for the national immigration policy is in 
fact a basic tenet of International Law of State sovereignty. It is 
that the Australian Government itself in the exercise of national 
sovereignty alone determines who will be admitted to Australia. No 
person other than an Australian citizen or a constituent member of 
the Australian community, has a basic right to enter Australia. It 
follows from this that migrant entry criteria are developed on the 
basis of benefit to the Australian community, and the social and 
economic requirements within Australia." in Lancy, R. (1986) ‘Law 
and Policy in Immigration’, Multicultural Australia Paper No. 49, 
Clearing House on Migration Issues: Richmond, p. 4. 


30. By the mid-sixties other more carnal attractions of the ‘great 
outdoors’ were also being emphasised. For example, in Britain's 
Shropshire Star newspaper of 12 October 1965, readers were pre- 
sented with a photograph of a trim Santa Claus flanked by six 
bikini attired, white antipodean females and under the caption 
“Good Value For 10 (pounds)’ the article read in part: “One payment 
of 10 (pounds) and you can travel 10,000 miles or so to Australia. 
It sounds like good value and it is. That vast continent wants 
people and is prepared to pay for those able to put a nation on its 
feet." Quoted in DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION, LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
ETHNIC AFFAIRS (1988) Australia and Immigration: 1788 to 1988, 
Australian Government Publishing Service: Canberra, p. 49. 
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that were to perennially transcend the day to day existences of indivi- 


duals and groups from their specific social conditions represented 


finally: 


“....successive stages of reconstructing 
Australian class relations to maintain 
hegemony and class domination, though each 
stage has its specific historic dimension 
that frames a particular ideological 


package as the appropriate formulation 
at a particular time.” G1) 


Expanding Commodification and the Tribulations of Anglomorphia 


Just as Marx and Engels (1848) had argued that bourgeois 
society having once “....conjured up such gigantic means of production 
and of exchange’ that the bourgeois becomes “....like the sorcerer, who 
1s no longer able to control the powers of the nether world whom he 
(she) has called up by his (Cher) spells'G2) so too the peculiarly 
Australasian, white supremacist ideologically inspired ethnic/ ‘race’ 
identities which the antipodean bourgeoisie had forged in particular 
historical contexts begin to appear, in a post Bretton Woods (1944) 
setting of expanding international trade and massive global capital 
flows, as incubuses let loose from Pandora’s box. From the world- 
systems perspective which has been elaborated in Chapter 3 of this 
thesis and modelled at the beginning of this chapter, the view of 
multiculturalism as a contemporary measure to deal with ‘old’ bourgeois 


ideologies that subsequently behaved ‘pandoraistically’ can be quanti- 
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31. Jakubowicz, A. (1981) ‘State and Ethnicity: Multiculturalism as 


Ideology’ in Australian and New Zealand Journal of Sociology, VOL. 
17, No. 3, p. 6. 


32. Marx, K. and Engels, F. (1848) “Section I: Bourgeois and Proleta- 
rians, Manifesto of the Communist Party, in Elster, J. (1986) (ed.) 
Karl Marx: A Reader, op. cit., p. 229. 
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tatively sustained, To do so requires the contextualisation of multi- 
culturalism within the broader networks of transnational commerce and 
exchange with commodity chains feeding into and cutting across region- 
ally confined points of political control. In this system, juridically 
independent states dialectically subsisting in a trimordiality of 
intra- and inter-antagonistic wealth distributions seek to manage, 
through more or less internally consistent artifices of bourgeois 
inspired macro/micro economic postulates, reservoirs of differential 
capital accumulation which, as the essential world-economy, in turn 
conditions the institutional configurations of these spatially anchored 


centres of political control. 


In considering the world-economy from the ending of World War 
II onwards,39 the first important factor to highlight is that a 
period of reconstruction of the world-economy had been initiated and 
developed on an almost inconceivable scale. Secondly, capital became 
more conspicuously and vigorously internationalised with a concerted 
industrialisation of the peripheries taking place. The World Bank could 
therefore applaud the growth in income in developing states of the 
periphery which averaged a record 3 per cent per annum from 1950 to 
1975 [World Bank, (€1978)]. Confident prognostications were made that 
the economies of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) states at the core zone of the world-system would 
grow at a rate of 5.1 per cent annually from the early 1970’s onwards 
[McCraken et. al., (1977)]. Thirdly, the world-economy was going 
through a period of unprecedented economic expansion which has been 


variously conceptualised as a ‘long post-war boom’, a ‘golden age’ and 
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33. The analysis in this section will confine itself to a post World 
War II examination as this is the most historically relevant period 
to multiculturalism as a state promulgated answer to the ‘ethnic 
Question’ for Australia. 
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a ‘great leap forward’ for capitalism [Beaud, (1983); Glyn, Hughes, 


Lipietz and Singh, (1990); Howard and King, (1990)). 


TABLES 4 to 11 in APPENDIX II quantify an historical perspec- 
tive of this ‘great leap’, focussing on advanced capitalist states like 
Australia at the core zone and where economic development was compara- 
tively massive in scope. Beginning with TABLE 4 where the period of 
1950 to 1973 has been heuristically designated as Phase III, there can 
be little doubt that the optimism of the moment was in fact well 
grounded, at least by all conventional bourgeois accounts. The Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) of the major core zone states had more than 
doubled when compared to the other periodisations, excluding the 1870- 
1913 phase which it just nearly doubled. GDP per head of population had 
also in Phase III more than doubled any previous periodisations. Pro- 
ductivity had been achieved at a faster rate than ever before with 
capital stock representing an investment boom of historic proportions. 
The growth rate in the volume of trade was also quite significant, 
annually averaging 8.6 per cent over the period 1950-1973 as compared 
to only 1.0 per cent for 1913-1950, 3.9 per cent for 1870-1913 and 4.0 


per cent for 1820-1870. 


Trade and the unmistakable upswing in manufactures generated 
increased intra- and inter-zonal commodity exchanges (see TABLE 5a) so 
that the previous patterns in low levels of exported and traded manu- 
factures were markedly altered (see TABLE 5b). In TABLE 6 the long term 
structural transformations in the employment patterns of five major 
core zone locations reflect, among other things, significant advances 
in technology and the strategic configurating of direct producers 
increasingly towards the higher value added industry/services sectors 


which served to maximise output growth of GDP per employee. TABLE 7 
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shows additionally that the 1950-1973 phase of capitalist expansion was 
characterised by considerable stability relative to previous phases. 
Apart from a sustained rise in the average annual consumer prices to 
4.1 per cent, the fluctuations in GDP and export growth were markedly 
lower than previously and the average annual unemployment rate for this 


23 year period was a mere 3 per cent. 


What TABLES 4, 6 and 7 also indicate is that from 1973 onwards 
to the late 1970’s/early 1980’s, there was an appreciable fall across 
all indicators for these advanced capitalist states. GDP had fallen 
from a record annual average of 4.9 per cent to 2.5 per cent; GOP per 
head of population was nearly halved to 2.0 per cent; the rate of 
growth in capital stock decreased to 4.4 per cent, representing a 
sizeable disinvestment; and the volume of exports had fallen substan- 
tially from 8.6 per cent to 4.8 per cent (see TABLE 4). In terms of 
these main core zone locations around the globe, TABLE 6 shows dramatic 
falls in the annual output growth of GDP per employee over the 1973- 
1981 period as compared to 1950-1973. The United States as a major core 
zone state experienced significant falls in the annual average output 
growth of GDP per employee in its agricultural sector from 5.5 per cent 
over 1950-1973 to 1.6 per cent from 1973-1981; in its industrial sector 
from 2.4 per cent to -0.2 per cent; and in services, from 1.8 per cent 
to 0.1 per cent. TABLE 8 which uses productivity levels per ‘man’-hour 
relative to the United States as a proxy for technological leaderships 
underlines this shift. So that although the United States is shown to 
have taken over the helm of technological leadership from the United 
Kingdom in the early 1900’s, by the late 1970’s the gap with the other 
major core zone players had become narrower, subsequently narrowing 
even more [Glyn, et. al., (1990)). In all the advanced capitalist 


states, instability in GDP and export volume fluctuations increased. 
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Unemployment rose to a yearly average of 4.1 per cent and the annual 
average rise in consumer prices shot to 9.5 per cent (see TABLE 6). As 
Howard and King (1990) pointed out though, when these data are dis- 
aggregated some states fared much worse than others: 
“Male unemployment in the UK, for example, 
ranged from 1.1% to 3.6% between 1953 and 
1970; from 1971 to 1980 the range was 3.65% 
to 8.75%; and in 1981-83 unemployment rose 
from 13.75% to 16.75%." (34) 

The deterioration that began in the early 1970’s had inaugu- 
rated a pattern which sent the world economy into increasing recession, 
leading in Australia to the second ‘Great Depression’ of 1980-1983 
[Catley and McFarlane, (1983)]. TABLE 9 in APPENDIX II summarises the 
post World War II economic performance of six core zone states from the 
early 1950’s and shows, in the post boom years, a trend of (i) rising 
Unemployment, (ii) rising consumer prices, (iii) falling non-residen- 


tial fixed capital stock and (iv) falling export volumes. 


Japan as a core zone state was a major exception to the 
general recessionary patterns which was afflicting the world-economy. 
Unemployment in Japan had increased only marginally by a compounded 
annual average of 0.4 per cent from 1952 to 1983; consumer prices had 
actually fallen from 5.2 per cent (1950-1973) to 4.3 per cent (1979- 
1983); GDP had risen from 3.0 per cent (1973-1979) to 3.9 per cent 
(1979-1983); and the Japanese volume of exports had risen from 7.6 per 
cent (1973-1979) to 10.2 per cent (1973-1983). This last indicator 
becoming the more dramatic when a comparison is made with the volumes 
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34. For a recent survey of a number of accounts by Marxists economists 
who seek to explain the ending of the post-war boom, see Howard, M. 
and King, J. (1990) “The ‘Second Slump’: Marxian Theories of Crisis 
After 1973” in Review of Political Economy, VOL. 2, No. 3, pp. 267- 
291. The quote in the text of this thesis is taken from page 268. 
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of average annual exports over the same period for the United States 
which fell from 4.9 per cent to -1.6 per cent; for the United Kingdom 
from 8.2 per cent to -0.1 per cent; for France from 6.1 per cent to 2.3 
per cent; for Germany from 4.7 per cent to 4.1 per cent; and for Italy 
from 7.1 per cent to 1.2 per cent.©5) Excluding the year 1986 when 
Japan underperformed the world annual average GDP growth rate by 0.3 
per cent and the major industrial and other industrial countries by 0.2 
per cent respectively, Japan consistently exceeded the annual average 
world GDP and all industrial countries’ GDP growth rate from 1972 right 


through to 1990. For 1991, a similar outcome has been predicted for 
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35. For a more extensive analysis see initially Glyn, A.; Hughes, A.; 
Lipietz, A. and Singh, A. (1990) ‘The Rise and Fall of the Golden 
Age” in Marglin, S. and Schor, J. (eds.) The Golden Age of Capita- 
lisa: Reinterpreting The Postwar Experience, Clarendon Press: 
Oxford, pp. 39-125. In conclusion, Glyn et. al. (1990) made the 
observations that a number of common features can be discerned in 
advanced capitalist states, namely: “ (a) the golden age presump- 
tion that workers should bargain collectively to protect wages 
against inflation and to collect a share of the fruits of producti- 
Vity growth was challenged. Norms of indexation were repudiated 
(Italy), and attempts made to weaken trade unions by legislation 
(UK - secondary picketing, Germany - social security payments for 
strikers). Increasingly, collective bargains involved the giving up 
of previously established gains; (b) demands for wage flexibility 
have been paralleled by demands for employment flexibility - the 
right to hire and fire through rolling back employment protection 
legislation (UK, France); (c) attempts to reduce the coverage and 
value of welfare state benefits have been general; (d) there has 
been an explicit abandonment of full employment policy embodied in 
the adoption of rules about monetary growth and public sector 
deficits; and (e) there has been a general trend towards extending 
market pressures - privatisation of nationalized industries (UK, 
France, Japan), cuts in government subsidies to loss-making firms 
and industries (Germany) (pp. 115-116). For a discussion of the 
structural transformations of the post-war employment patterns see 
Singh, A. (1987) ‘Manufacturing and De-industrialisation’ in 
Fatwell, J.; Milgate, M. and Newman, P. (eds.) The New Palgrave, 
Macmillan: London; Singh, A. (1977) ‘The UK Industry and the World 
Economy: A Case of De-Industrialisation?’ in Cambridge Journal of 
Economics, VOL. 1, No. 2; Rowthorn, R. and Wells, J. (1987) 
Deindustrialisation and Foreign Trade, Cambridge University Press: 
Cambridge. In terms of the changing technological leadership role 
of the United States of America in this century, see Madison, A. 
(1982) Phases of Capitalist Development, Oxford University Press: 
Oxford; Freeman, C.; Clark, J. and Soete, L. (1982) Unemployment 
and Technical Innovation, Francis Pinter: London. 
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Japan by the International Monetary Fund CIMF).©&) The Japanese 
bourgeoisie, and it should also be added, the bourgeoisie of the semi- 
peripheral developmental states of Northeast Asia were fast becoming 
celebrities in a world-game where accumulation, euphemistically des- 
cribed as ‘economic achievement’, takes center place on the global 
economic scoreboard. In 1986, Japan’s current account surplus was an 
astounding 4.3 per cent of its Gross National Product (GNP) and its 
trade surplus with the United States alone was more than $US50 Billion. 
Similarly, South Korea recorded a United States trade surplus of nearly 
$US8 Billion. Taiwan posted a United States trade surplus of $US13.6 
Billion and had one of the largest foreign exchange reserves in the 
world which totalled $US48 Billion. Led by Japan, this ‘Pacific Basin’ 
region as it 1s geographically categorised, has become the economic 
growth center of the world. Asian Studies Centres and Asian Studies 
specialists around the globe have analysed this unprecedented economic 
growth, both in terms of seeking to understand its implications for the 
world-economy and to identify and translate into practice within their 
own states, those factors which are believed to have brought about such 


economic dynamism.{7) For Australia, the Pacific Basin had become a 
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36. TABLE 10 in APPENDIX II provides data from the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). Major Industrial countries (shown simply as 
Industrial Countries in TABLE 10) for the purposes of the IMF data 
comprise the United States, Japan itself, Germany (Fed. Rep. of), 
France, the United Kingdom, Italy and Canada. The other industrial 
countries are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 


37. Most of the information on Japan and the Northeast Asian developing 
states is taken from Johnson, C. (1987) ‘Japan and the North Asian 
NIC’s: Implications For World Trade’, Paper given at a Seminar at 
the University of New South Wales on 11 June 1987, Paper No. 97. 
Johnson (1987) has identified five major factors which have 
contributed to the phenomenal Pacific Basin growth: (1) close 
public-private sector co-operation with significant government 
guidance and long-term strategic planning particularly in eliciting 
greater labour harmony without it appearing to be exploiting labour 
nor forcing it into politics; (ii) commitment to export-oriented 
growth with productivity-tied wages as against the traditional 
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Vital trading region with Japan having emerged as a major destination 
for Australian exports. TABLE 11 in APPENDIX II shows the direction of 
Australian trade from the mid-1930’s through to the mid-1980’s, revea- 
ling an unmistakable trend in the total volume of exports to North Ame- 
rica, United Kingdom and Europe which fell from over 80 per cent in the 
period 1935/1936 to 1938/1939 down to 31 per cent in the period of 1980 
/1981 to 1984/1985. This reflected, among other things, the entry of 
Britain in the 1960’s into the exclusivist European Economic Community 
(EEC) as it did also the exclusionary nature of European agricultural 
policy seeds was itself a part of the more general protectionism and 
import substitutionism of Western Europe and the United States. As the 
COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON AUSTRALIA’S IMMIGRATION POLICIES (the Fitzgerald 


inquiry) (1988) simplistically described these shifts: 


"a... the good luck which has borne many 
Australian policies so happily through the 
early post-war decades is no longer with 
us. Our economic circumstances have forced 
us to come to terms with past self-indul- 
gence. The economic circumstances of our 
friends have forced them to become our 
economic competitors and adversaries. Our 
very allies threaten our economic inte- 
rests. No one of our old friends has the 
will or the means to solve our economic 
problems. And we are geographically too 
remote from them for the political implica- 
tions of our economic problems to have any 
intimate significance in their domestic 
politics, as would be the case, for 
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United States and Western European protectionist and import 
substitutionist approaches; (iii) high rates of savings which 
result in consistently high levels of capital investment; (iv) 
high-speed economic growth as a primary source of legitimacy of the 
political regimes along with broadly equal patterns of wage- 
distribution; (v) emphasis on applied research in technology, in 
industrial structures with ‘fusion-type innovations’ given prefe- 
rence over merely ‘breakthrough-type innovations’ (see pp. 4-8). 
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example, if we were in Europe.” (38) 


Where Australia’s exports to Japan and the developing states 
in that broader region accounted for approximately 15 per cent of its 
total volume over 1935/1936 to 1938/1939, the region was receiving 
nearly 65 per cent of Australia’s total exports over the period of 
1980/1981 to 1984/1985 (see TABLE 11).@9) Taking the states in that 
region as part of a larger bloc loosely categorised as Asia, Figure 1:5 
on the next page entitled ‘Exports by Geographical Region: 1985-1989’ 
brings into relief the substantial trading dependency of Australian 
exports on Asian states .(4) If Australia could not therefore secure 
the export of its commodities to Asia, the Australian economy would 
face quite considerable difficulties and with the outset of the reces- 
Sion from the early 1970’s onwards, the Australian bourgeoisie was 


adopting an increasingly recumbent posture towards the redemptive flow 
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38. The populist Blainey (1984) clearly misinterpreted these structural 
realities in the inflammatory anglophilic imageries of unpatriotic 
Australian governments “....shunning Britain’ and “....wooing 
Asia’, see Blainey (1984) All For Australia, op. cit., p. 159. The 
quote from the thesis is taken from the COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON 
AUSTRALIA’S IMMIGRATION POLICIES (1988) Immigration: A Commitment 
to Australia, Australian Government Publishing Service: Canberra, 
pp. 14-15. 


39. For useful, though fairly orthodox treatments of Australian trade 
implications and its trading policies, see: Drysdale, P. (1988) 
“Trade” in The Australian People: An Encyclopedia of the Nation, 
Its People and Their Origins, op. cit., pp. 2880-2884; Drysdale, P. 
(1988) Economic Policy in Asia and the Pacific, Allen and Unwin: 
Sydney; and Drysdale, P. (1983) The Economics of International 
Pluralism: Economic Policy in the Pacific Comaunity, Allen and 
Unwin in association with the Australia Japan Research Centre 
(ANU): Sydney, Canberra. 


40. See again TABLE 10 in APPENDIX II which indicates that Asia as a 
region has consistently outperformed the world annual average GOP 
growth rate as well as that of all industrial and developing 
countries. 
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EXPORTS BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION - 1985 to 1989 
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of capital from different parts of Asia.(4l) In terms of its economic 
relations, post-war Australia had therefore become an ‘Asian’ continent 
and the socio-political imperatives of this emergence has necessitated 
a ‘rapprochement’ of Australia’s politico-cultural institutions with 


its geo-economic realities. 


Australia was no longer an anglophiliac appendage in an 
idealised atlas of the world. Its authentic corporeality was to be 
manifested, albeit initially in the lofty rhetoric of Labor Prime 
Minister Gough Whitlam (1972-1975) enjoining all Australians to attend 


to their moral obligations as world citizens so as to: 


" ,...improve our global reputation....our 
relations to the peoples of the world as a 
whole....AS an island nation of predomi- 
nantly European inhabitants situated on the 
edge of Asia, we cannot afford the stigma 
of racialism.” (42) 


By 1982 and under the auspices of a then Liberal/Conservative 
governance (1975-1983) which in Australia had always more unabashedly 
supported its bourgeoisie, the hybrid AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL ON POPULATION 
AND ETHNIC AFFAIRS (ACPEA) could be more philistine about Australia’s 


discharge of its moral duties. Australians, according to the ACPEA 
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41. It has to be remembered also that throughout Australia’s history as 
a settler capitalist state, ‘foreign’ capital initially from 
England and then the United States has played a critical role in 
its viability and that, increasingly, there has been a growing 
reliance on Japanese financial and technical support to develop 
Australia’s industrial base; to increase the ‘takings’ of its 
bourgeoisie; and to maintain an adequate level of income for its 
direct-producers. See again Connell, R. and Irving, T. (1990) ‘The 
Ruling Class’ in Summers, J.; Woodward, D. and Parkin, A. (1990) 
Government, Politics and Power in Australia: An Introductory 
Reader, op. cit., pp. 346-358. 


42. See Labor Prime Minister Whitlam’s Foreign Policy Statement in the 
Commonwealth House of Representatives on 24 May 1973 which coin- 
cided with the formal abrogation of the ‘White Australia Policy’. 
Quoted in Hawkins, F. (1989) Critical Years In Immigration: 
Australia and Canada Compared, op. cit., p. 94. 
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(1982), would henceforth have to recognise "....the fact that Austra- 
lia’s future is increasingly being linked with Asia and the Paci- 
fic.... and that this intercourse made it '...-imperative that we look 


where we are going as a people. (43) 


It is however precisely because the installation, maintenance 
and reproduction of capitalism in the antipodes had been so success- 
fully prosecuted at the surrogate level of a march of a superior white 
Anglo-Celtic civilisation that capital itself had come to be seen as 
ethnically impregnated. Capital and the commodities which it embodied, 
represented and produced consequently appeared as white Anglo-Celtic 
capital, as white commodities. Pertinacious culturalists like Blainey 
(1984), Chipman (1982) and Knopfelmacher (1982) who have been irresis- 
tibly socialised into an ideologically inspired conflation of capital/- 
commodities with civilisation and with the fictive ethnicity of a pre- 
eminent white Anglo-Celtism are therefore understandably resistant to 
what their conditioned perception must offer as a sensuous penetration 
of the antipodes by ‘Asiatic’ capital/commodities to validate decades 
later Pearson’s (1893) forebodings of its ‘Yellow Perilification’ .(44) 


The paradox which thus arises for an expanding global capitalism which 
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43. AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL ON POPULATION AND ETHNIC AFFAIRS (1982) Multi- 
culturalism For All Australians: Our Developing Nationhood, 
Australian Government Publishing Service: Canberra, p. 1. 


44. Knoofelmacher (1982) as one of the more strident protagonists of 
anglomorphia therefore advocated a return to a quite rigorous 
assimilationism where: "....the objective is not to fuel a melting- 
pot brewing a nondescript Australian of the future, but to dissolve 
and transform non-anglomorph Kinship lines in such a way that their 
issue will be anglomorph." (p. 52). Such a programme of neo-fascist 
homogeny is argued by Knoopfelmacher (1982) to be justifiable on the 
basis that it would pre-empt in Australia "....a banana republic of 
squabbling and mutually resentful expatriated minicultures, each 
with its own separate bunch of ethnic (or conversely, Anglo-racist) 
fuhrers, and widely open to internal subversion. (p. 64) in 
Knopfelmacher (1982) ‘The Case Against Multi-Culturalism’ in Manne, 


R. (ed.) The New Conservatisa in Australia, Oxford University 
Press: Melbourne. 
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is compelled to ‘nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish 
connections everywhere’ [Marx and Engels, (1848)] is that as potent 
social forces, those of its past ideologically inspired myths that 
subsequently prove to be dysfunctionally entrenched begin to refluently 
interfere with its ongoing patterns of accumulation. Given the struc- 
tural realities facing Australia through its economic interpenetration 
and interdependence in the context of a porous capitalist world-system, 
any insistence on reproducing the strident chauvinism of its ‘old’ 
embourgeolised prescription for anglomorphia can only now appear as an 
act of sabotage in relation to the smooth bilateral ‘“Asia-flows’ of 
capital/commodities as a conduit for realising surplus value and 
enhancing accumulation. What was ‘a propos’ for romanticising genocide 
in a peripheral zone context of capitalist installation and for 
mythologising the importation of direct-producers in the semi-periphe- 
ralisation of Australia now looms as pandoraistically impedimential in 
a different historical ‘slice’ of the global capitalist logic. The 
narrow phenotypical base which the white supremacist Anglo-Celtic 
architecture rested upon has, in fact, proven to be no longer capable 
of accommodating an increasingly complex economic configuration at the 
core zone of an expanding capitalism and the Australian state as a 
focus of place rooted political control in the trans-territorially 
subsisting logic of capital becomes constrained to disavow and recreate 
that anglomorphiac aspect of the Australian ideological persona to 


accord with the new realities. (4) 
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45. As it has already been pointed out, the process of dispersing the 
long-standing, primordialistically articulated antipodean anglomor- 
phia meets with resistance from those who have been irresistibly 
socialised into the ‘old’ bourgeois notion of a pre-eminent white 
Anglo-Celtism. For example, Blainey (1986) in writing to the 
Melbourne Herald (16 October 1986) deplored the “radical multicul- 
turalists" who were "....pouring shame on Australia’s past.” A 
number of other commentators have expressed more or less similar 
views in the Australian Press and in the conservative journal 
Quadrant. See as examples, Manne, R. (1985) ‘The Blainey Affair: 
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Ethnicity, the State and Multiculturalism: Anglomorphia to Ethnophonia 


Australia’s multiculturalism, as a contemporary forging of 


ethnicity and the state in that very process of its dis-anglomorphica- 


tion via a legitimated ethnophony(‘§) may then be conceived, at its 


least encumbered, as a ‘nouveau’ bourgeois survivalist stance which 


strives for an ethno-neutral antipodean formation so as to further the 


maintenance and reproduction of an Australian settler capitalism given 


its emergent geo-economic configuration in the latter decades of this 


century. It is a concerted attempt by the state to disengage capital 


46. 
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All For Australia?’ in Quadrant, March; Chipman, L. (1980) ‘The 
Menace of Multiculturalism’ in Quadrant, No. 158, VOL. XXIV, No. 
10; Keegan, D. (1985) ‘It’s Time For The Silent Majority To Speak 
Up’ in The Australian (17 December 1985); Knopfelmacher, F. (1984) 
“Save Australia’s British Culture’ in The Age (31 May 1984). 
Knopfelmacher (1984) was most adamant that the great majority of 
Australians did not wish to be ‘disanglified’ since through that 
process of disanglification, Australia would lose its ‘social 
cohesiveness’. See also Knopfelmacher, F. (1982) ‘The Case Against 
Multi-Culturalism’ in Manne, R. (ed.) The New Conservatism in 


Australia, op. cit.; Birrell, R. (1984) ‘A New Era in Australian 


Immigration Policy? in International Migration Review, VOL. XVII, 
No. 1; and Sestito, R. (1982) The Politics of Multiculturalism, The 
Centre For Independent Studies: Sydney. The bulk of these positions 
surfaced largely intact in the consultative processes which were 
orchestrated by the ADVISORY COUNCIL ON MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS in 
1988 as part of its drafting of an agenda for a multicultural 
Australia. The Council, established in the Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet on 13 March 1987 to advise its incumbent 
presented these views as: "....a familiar current of apprehension 
and anxiety about the perceived policy of multiculturalism: that it 
threatened national unity by promoting division....diversity would 
unalterably change ‘the Australian way of life’....Aboriginal Aus- 
tralians and immigrants were getting better treatment from the 
government than so called ‘ordinary Australians’....° in ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1988) Towards a National Agenda 
for_a Multicultural Australia: A Discussion Paper, Australian 
Government Publishing Service: Canberra, pp. 136-137. 


The notion of ethnophony is used here to juxtapose the tacti- 
cally contrived homogeneous Australian anglomorphy and refers 
to the official recognition by the state of an ethnic polyphony 
within its territorial boundaries. Similarly, ethnophonia in 
this section counterpoises the argued concept of anglomorphia 
in the last section. 
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and commodities from a hitherto ethnoarchicl4?) conflation which now 
equates with systemic dysfunction. Australia’s multiculturalism repre- 
sents therefore an ideologically/politically induced abnegation of 
ethnoarchy having regards to a structural rationale which, for reasons 
intrinsic to the logic of capital, it may not fully expose .(48) As a 
“hegemonic ’ (43) device addressing the Australian polity, the public 
advocacy of multiculturalism has to then eschew altogether any serious 


reference to the social relations obtaining in Australia vis-a-vis its 
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47. Ethnoarchy has already been defined in Chapter 1 as ethnic 
hierarchisation across narrow socio-economic categories with 
little or no vertical mobility so that ethnicity functions as a 
determinant of social status. 


48. Multiculturalism as a prophylactic device to free up the 
Australian formation from the sedations of anglomorphia has to 
support a cognitive discrepancy between what is and what is 
depicted given that it is, to borrow the analysis by Jakubowicz 
et. al (1984), “....part of the systematic reinforcement of 
ruling power through the re-assertion of social relations which 
have at their root the obfuscation of class conflict.” in 
Jakubowicz, A; Morrissey, M. and Palser, J. (1984) Ethnicity, 
Class _ and Social Policy in Australia, op. cit., p. 86. 


49. Without entering into Rowse’s (1985) debate which spans a concern 
about a purist Gramscian notion of ‘hegemony’ through to the more 
inconsistent, hence a vacuous usage of hegemony in the Australian 
literature on popular culture and multiculturalism, this thesis 
simply adopts his preliminary remarks that: “ ‘Hegemony’ invites us 
to identify a deeper political logic within a number of institu- 
tions that more orthodox writers treat only descriptively, or with 
naive adherence to the terms of those institutions’ self-presen- 
tation. in Rowse, T. (1985) ‘The Trouble With Hegemony: Popular 
Culture and Multiculturalism’ in Politics, VOL. 20, No. 2, p. 70. 
For a more sustained approach to the use to ‘hegemony’, see again 
De Lepervanche’s (1980) argument that the modern trend from ‘race’ 
to a celebrative ‘ethnicity’ via assimilation in social scientific 
theory and research, and in government policy is analysable as a 
series of ideological transformations in the refabrication of 
hegemony. For De Lepervanche (1980) ‘hegemony’ is therefore a 
"a... -Concept more embracing than ideology in that it relates the 
whole social process (with its dominant political, social and cul- 
tural forces) to specific distributions of power and influence... 
...In class systems all people do not have equal access to defining 
what is culturally acceptable; some have more power and influence 
than others and therefore more opportunity of having to have their 
definitions accepted. Thus hegemony can be analysed as the lived 
dominance and cultural subordination of particular classes of 
people." in De Lepervanche (1980) ‘From Race To Ethnicity’ in 


Australian and New Zealand Journal of Sociology, op. cit., 
pp. 25-26. 
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capitalist matrix, offering as it does instead in the official and 


incongruously empiricist/stratificationist, culturalist and neo- 


Weberian paradigmatised literature, an embourgeoised notion of social 


justice posited in terms of a vertical ethnic distribution across 
narrowly defined socio-economic statuses .(50) It then appears as not 
too startling that in analysing seven major source documents on 
Australian multiculturalism which were published from 1977 to 1982, 


Hampel (1989) could find, among other things, that: 


“The existence of a ruling class is denied 
in the documents....The absence of any 
class structure - like the cohesiveness of 
Australian society, it is implied, can be 
attributed to the determination to pros- 
cribe it: “Australia has rejected any 
notion of a class or class structure’ 
CAUSTRALIAN COUNCIL ON POPULATION AND 
ETHNIC AFFAIRS (1982) Multiculturalism For 
All Australians, AGPS: Canberra, p. 27). 
.... It becomes clear that the explanation 
of structural inequalities which is 
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50. Jakubowicz (1986) has contended that the major institutional locus 


for the empiricist paradigm which focusses upon the individual in 
the market is the Australian National University. Proponents form a 
loose network of researchers spanning across the disciplines of 
Economics, Demography, Politics and Sociology to examine the social 
mobility of immigrants in terms of movements over time between 
occupational strata. The other six main social research paradigms 
which are employed to describe and analyse ‘ethnic pluralism’ in 
Australia are also identified in Jakubowicz, A. (1986) ‘Social 
Science, Ethnicity and Immigration: An Overview of Research in 
Academic Institutions in Australia’, Background Paper for Ethnicity 
and Multiculturalism 1986 Research Conference, Institutional 
Overview: Academic Sector, Australian Institute of Multicultural 
Affairs: Melbourne. In the non-official literature, the parallel 
stress on ethnicity as an analytic determinant which elaborates a 
Weberian notion of social closure can be traced in the works of 
Glazer, N. and Moynihan, D. (1975) ‘Introduction’ in Glazer, N. and 
Moynihan, D. (eds.) Ethnicity: Theory and Experience, op. cit.; 
Bell, D. (1975) ‘Ethnicity and Social Change’ in Glazer, N. and 
Moynihan, D. (eds.) Ethnicity: Theory and Experience, op. cit.; 
Martin, J. (1978) The Migrant Presence: Australian Responses 1947- 
1977, op. cit.; Parkin, F. (1979) Marxism and Class Theory: A 
Bourgeois Critique, op. cit.; van den Berghe (1981) The Ethnic 
Phenomenon, op. cit.; Birrell, R. and Birrell, T. (1981) An Issue 
of People: Population and Australian Society, op. cit. For more 
extensive references see again Chapter 2 ‘Ethnic Salience in the 
Modern World: Overview and Definition’, especially the section 
entitled Analytical Definitions of Ethnicity. 
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promoted is one which defines them in 
culturalist terms rather than attributing 
them to any inherent feature of a system of 
production.” {my emphasis} (5!) 


That the production of these documents coincided, at the 
national level, with the Fraser Liberal/Conservative regime of 1975- 
1983 should not lead to the inference nor expectation that the inaugu- 
ration (1972-1975) and subsequent perpetuation (1983- ) of an ethnopho- 
nial?) under the only other viable Australian governance, a Labor one, 
did or would proffer a ‘radical’ aperture on Australia’s extant social 


relations. As the Australian historian Clark (1980) had clearly 


observed: 


“Labor (in Australia) has never been 

a radical party. Labor has been the party 
of middle class reformers, supported in 
part by people who wanted reform, but 
nothing which would upset or disturb or 
turn sour the milch-cow at whose teats 
people in Australia seem quite contented to 
go on blissfully sucking, hoping the udder 
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51. The source documents for Hampel’s (1989) analysis of Australian 
multiculturalism consisted of: AUSTRALIAN ETHNIC AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL (1977) Australia as a Multicultural Society, AGPS: 
Canberra; REPORT OF THE REVIEW OF POST-ARRIYAL PROGRAMS AND 
SERVICES FOR MIGRANTS (1978) Migrant Services and Programs, 
AGPS: Canberra; ETHNIC AFFAIRS COMMISSION OF NSW (1978) 
Participation. Report to the Premier of NSW, NSW Government 
Printer: Sydney; REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MULTICULTURAL 
EDUCATION (1979) Education for a Multicultural Society, Schools 
Commission: Canberra; AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION 
COUNCIL AND AUSTRALIAN ETHNIC AFFAIRS COUNCIL (1980) Multicul- 
turalism and its Implications for Immigration Policy, Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs: Canberra; AUSTRALIAN 
INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1980) Review of Multicul- 
tural and Migrant Education, Australian Institute of Multicul- 
tural Affairs: Melbourne; and AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL ON POPULATION 
AND ETHNIC AFFAIRS (1982) Multiculturalism For All Australians, 
AGPS: Canberra. See Hampel, B. (1989) ‘Social Analysis or 
Ideology? Themes, Tensions and Contradictions in a Selection of 
Major Government Statements on Multiculturalism’ in Journal of 
Intercultural Studies, VOL. 10, No. 1, p. 6. 


52. See footnote 46 above. 
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never runs dry.” (53) 


Thus, the major Fitzgerald inquiry (1988) into the economic, 
social, cultural and demographic dimensions of Australia’s immigration 
policies and whose members were all Labor government appointees could 
quite comfortably deny the existence of any class structure within 


Australia: 


“Many of the countries in which there is 
pressure to emigrate and from which our 
immigrants come, have social systems which 
to a greater or lesser degree we would find 
unacceptable and, in some cases, repugnant. 
It is for this very reason that many immi- 
grants choose to leave those countries and 
come to Australia. Even in traditional 
source countries there are elements we 
would not want. The class system in Britain 
is an example. In inviting people to 
immigrate to Australia, we need to make it 
very clear that the unacceptable and 
repugnant are not to be transplanted, that 
the commitment we require to our society 
includes, fundamentally, a commitment to 
accept and respect basic institutions and 
principles.” (54) 


Moreover, in terms of a world-systems perspective which sees 
the capitalist world-economy as the locus for economic processes that 
are not reducible to the boundaries of any discrete political autho- 
rity, it follows that any contrastive appreciation of the concept 
radical as against orthodox necessitates that the former be in some 
sense anti-systemic whilst the latter pro-systemic in relation to the 
rapport de forces within the total world-system [Wallerstein, (1984); 
Misztal, (1988)]. Therefore, and rather than providing an account of 


Australian multiculturalism in terms of an artificially expectant 
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53. Quoted in Catley, R. and McFarlane, B. (1983) Australian Capitalism 
in Boom and Depression, op. cit. , p. 227. 


54. COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON AUSTRALIA’S IMMIGRATION POLICIES (1988) 
Immigration: A Commitment to Australia, op. cit., p. 4. 
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trichotomy of the Whitlam Labor governance of 1972-1975, the Fraser 
Liberal/Conservative regime of 1975-1983 and the present Hawke Labor 
rule (1983- ) or, as can be too often the case in the literature, to 
encase it ina historiography of various identities, it might then be 
more analytically useful to examine the ‘multiculturalism’ literature 


in relation to its systemic stance. (55) 
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55. Whilst much of the official and secular literature on multicultura- 
lism as well as the more general analyses of ethnic and migrant 
relations are pro-systemic, there is nevertheless a smaller anti- 
systemic contribution which has consistently drawn attention to the 
issues of class structures and class relations in the context of 
Australia’s settler capitalism. See as examples: Barbalet, J. 
(1985) ‘Class Theory and Earnings Inequality’ in Australian and New 
Zealand Journal of Sociology, VOL. 21, No. 3.; Bottomley, G. (1988) 
“Ethnicity, Race and Nationalism in Australia: Some Critical 
Perspectives’ in Australian Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 23, No. 
3.3; Bottomley, G. (1987) ‘Cultures, Multiculturalism and the 
Politics of Representation’ in Journal of Intercultural Studies, 
VOL. 8, No. 2.3; Bottomley, G. (1984) ‘Women on the Move: Migration 
and Feminism’ in Bottomley, G. and De Lepervanche, M. (eds) 
Ethnicity, Class and Gender in Australia, George Allen and Unwin: 
Sydney ; Bottomley, G. (1981) ‘Class, Gender and Ethnicity’, 
Proceedings of Class and Ethnicity Conference, University of 
Wollongong: Wollongong; Castles, S.; Cope, B.; Kalantzis, M. and 
Morrissey, M. (1988) Mistaken Identity: Multiculturalism and the 
Demise of Nationalism in Australia, Pluto Press: Sydney; Castles, 
S. (1987) ‘The Role of Social Science in the Construction of Ethnic 
Minorities in Australia’, Paper for the Conference ‘Der Beitrag der 
Wissenschaften zur Konstitution ethnisher Minderheiten’, Universi- 
tat Bielefeld, 13-16 September, Centre For Multicultural Studies, 
University of Wollongong: Wollongong; Collins, J. (1988) Migrants 
in a Distant Land: Australia’s Post-War Immigration, Pluto Press 
Australia: Leichardt; Collins, J. (1984) ‘Immigration and Class: 
The Australian Experience’ in Bottomley, G. and De Lepervanche, M. 
(eds) Ethnicity, Class and Gender in Australia, George Allen and 
Unwin: Sydney; De Lepervanche, M. (1989) ‘Breeders For Australia: A 
National Identity For Women?’ in Australian Journal of Social 
Issues, VOL. 24, No. 3.; De Lepervanche, M. (1988) ‘Racism and 
Sexism in Australian National Life’ in De Lepervanche, M. and 
Bottomley, G. (eds.) The Cultural Construction of Race, Sydney 
Studies in Society and Culture No. 4, Meglamedia: Annandale; De 
lepervanche, M. (1984) ‘The “Naturalness"” of Inequality’ Bottomley, 
G. and De Lepervanche, M. (eds) Ethnicity, Class and Gender in 
Australia, George Allen and Unwin: Sydney; De Lepervanche, M. 
(1984) Indians in a White Australia: An Account of Race, Class and 
Indian Immigration to Eastern Australia, George Allen and Unwin: 
Sydney; De Lepervanche, M. (1980) ‘From Race to Ethnicity’ in 
Australian and New Zealand Journal of Sociology, VOL. 16, No. 1; 
Jakubowicz, A. (1989) ‘The State and Welfare of Immigrants in 
Australia’ in Ethnic and Racial Studies, VOL. 12, No. 1; 
Jakubowicz, A. (1988) “The Celebration of (Moderate) Diversity ina 
Racist Society: Multiculturalism and Education in Australia’ in 
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Australian Multiculturalism as Pro-Systemic 


The pro-systemicity of Australia’s ethnophonia articulated as 
an evolutive multiculturalism is established in the four initial ways 
which coincide with Castles’s (1988) summary of the several and not 
necessarily mutually exclusive meanings that multiculturalism has come 


to have in the Australian political discourse: 


“First, a descriptive statement. Australia has 
included members of different ethnic groups ever 
Since 1788. The post-war immigration program has led 
to settlement of many diverse communities. Australia 


1s a polyethnic society, with a great variety of 
cultures. 


Second, an ideology of the way society should be 
organised. In this context, multiculturalism means 
accepting the legitimacy of cultural pluralism as a 
long-term feature of Australian society. In contrast 
to earlier ideas of assimilation of migrants, multi- 
culturalism implies the recognition that ethnic 
communities will keep their own languages and 
cultures for several generations. Cultural mainte- 
nance is seen as central to the identity of the 
various ethnic groups. 


Third, a principle for social policy. Here, multicul- 
turalism means identifying structural factors which 
disadvantage or exclude members of non-English 
speaking communities. The role of government is to 
work out and implement policies which guarantees 
access and equity and full participation in all areas 
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Discourse, YOL. 8., No. 2.3; Jakubowicz, A. (1986) ‘Social Science, 
Ethnicity and Immigration: An Overview of Research in Academic 
Institutions in Australia’, Background Paper for Ethnicity and 
Multiculturalism 1986 Research Conference; Institutional Overview, 
Academic Sector, AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS: 
Melbourne; Jakubowicz, A. (1985) ‘Ethnic-Affairs Policy in Austra- 
lia: The Failure of Multiculturalism’ in Poole, M.; De Lacey, P. 
and Randhawa, B (eds.) Australia in Transition: Culture and Life 
Possibilities, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich: North Ryde; Jakubowicz, 
A. (1984) ‘Ethnicity, Multiculturalism and Neo-Conservatism’ in 
Bottomley, G. and De Lepervanche, M. (eds) Ethnicity, Class and 
Gender in Australia, George Allen and Unwin: Sydney; Jakubowicz, A. 
(1981) ‘State and Ethnicity: Multiculturalism as Ideology’ in 
Australian and New Zealand Journal of Sociology, YOL. 17, No. 3.; 
and Jakubowicz, A.; Morrissey, M. and Palser, J. (1984) Ethnicity, 
Class _ and Social Policy in Australia, Social Welfare Research 
Centre (SWRC) Reports and Proceedings, No. 46 (reprinted 1990), 
SWRC, The University of New South Wales: Kensington. 
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of society for all Australians. 


Fourth, a set of special institutions. These are 
designed to implement the principles of participation 
and access and equity. Multicultural institutions 
include the Ethnic Affairs Commissions in New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Western Austra- 
lia, and, at the Federal level, the Advisory Council 
on Multicultural Affairs (ACMA) and the Office of 
Multicultural Affairs (OMA) within the Department of 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet. There are also 
special units within a variety of Commonwealth and 
state government departments, as well as a large 
number of multicultural services and programs." 
{emphasis in original} (56) 


By institutionally anchoring the ‘understood’ and legitimated 
descriptive, normative and evaluative orientations to multiculturalism, 
ethnophonia in the antipodes may therefore orchestrate the dispersal of 
an anglomorphia that has proven to be refluently dis-utilitarian vis- 
a-vis the introduced and evolved capitalist formation in Australia. As 
organised truth, ethnophonia then discourses upon ‘the just society’, 
not as a social construct forged in the context of a globally obtaining 
logic of capital but as a normative ideation which supports that logic 
in the grammar of a political language postulated as a neutral medium 
for independently formed ideas [Connolly, (1983)]. In that hegemonic 
focus, multiculturalism as elaborated ethnophonia is largely a ‘fait 
accompli’. It has a past, it presently subsists, its future is expected 
and thus reified, the genesis of Australian multiculturalism is 
traceable to the announcement in October 1971 by Prime Minister Pierre 


Trudeau of a progenitative Canadian version where: 


“First, resources permitting, the government 
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56. Castles, S. (1988) ‘Demographic Change and the Development of A 
Multicultural Society in Australia’, Paper Commissioned by the 
Fondazione Giovanni Agnelli, Turin, op. cit., p. 29. Castles (1988) 
has stressed that these four ways of considering multiculturalism 
are not mutually exclusive and that there are "....significant 
differences in emphasis among the proponents of multiculturalism, 
with some tending to stress cultural pluralism and identity, while 
others emphasise social policy and equity.” (p. 29). 
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will seek to assist all Canadian cultural 
groups that have demonstrated a desire and 
effort to continue and to develop, a 
capacity to grow and contribute to Canada, 
and a clear need for assistance, the small 
and weak groups no less than the strong and 
the highly organized. Second, the Govern- 
ment will assist members of all cultural 
groups to overcome cultural barriers to 
full participation in Canadian society. 
Third, the Government will promote creative 
encounters and interchange among all Cana- 
dian cultural groups in the interest of 
national unity. Fourth, the Government will 
continue to assist immigrants to acquire at 
least one of Canada’s official languages in 
order to become full participants in 
Canadian society. (Prime Minister’s statement 
made in October 1971, p. 3). (97) 


The problematic or narrow-gauge ‘ethnic question’ which the 
antipodean ethnophonia conceives and answers via multiculturalism is 
then rooted in a denial of structural inequalities at the point of 
production, asserting instead a determinative ‘ethnicity model’ which 
incorporates a pluralist notion of the state as an advocate/arbiter 


above civil society and the market order: 


“It is the ‘migrantness’ of an individual 
which explains his or her position (in 
society) rather than any intrinsic dynamic 
of Australian capitalism....Irrespective of 
the fact that assimilationism requires all 
the adjustment from the migrant, and 
multiculturalism admits the necessity of 
some adjustment by Australian society, the 
adjustment to be made is nevertheless a 
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57. Quoted in Berry, J.; Kalin, R. and Taylor, D. (1976) Multicultural- 
ism and Ethnic Attitudes in Canada, Minister of State For Multicul- 
turalism/Minister of Supply and Services Canada: Ottawa, pp. 11-12. 
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cultural one.” {emphasis in original} (58) 


When Al Grassby (1973a) as the first Australian Immigration 
Minister of the Whitlam Labor regime of 1972-1975 launched multicultu- 
ralism in Australia as the Family of the Nation, the politically 
managed reconciliation which was being sought within the polity cannot 
then be understood in terms of a familial apprehension over the 
fundamental class schism at the point of its self-production. Grassby’s 
(1973a) ethnophiliac phratry would always remain an incorporeality, it 
implied an abstract ‘Australianness’” which Brotz (1980) appreciated in 
the Canadian search for a parallel ‘Canadianness’ as a °....desirabi- 
lity of the bourgeois-democratic way of life.'(9) The Grassbian lower 
case ‘1’ liberationist philosophy which endured in the Australian 


political domain to finally solidify as a quadruplicitous affirmation 
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58. Morrissey, M. (1984) ‘"Migrantness", Culture and Ideology’ in 
Bottomley G. and De Lepervanche, M. (eds.) Ethnicity, Class and 
Gender in Australia, op. cit., pp. 74-75. Once ethnicity assumes 
this independent variability, whether inclusivistically by postula- 
ting a universal socialisation of individuals into idiosyncratic 
sets of values or exclusivistically in the populist ‘migrantness’ 
conception of the majority non-ethnics/minority ethnics, the 
legitimated importance of ‘understanding’ ethnicity then emerges as 
a quantitative, ongoing methodological refinement of (1) divulging 
the precise numbers of specific ethnic categorisations as groups; 
(ii) their marriage and fertility rates; (iii) their social and/or 
economic deprivations in the context of an embourgeoised social and 
occupational stratification; (iv) their linguistic and metaphysical 
habits and inclinations; and (v) the inter-generational ethno- 
impact of the disbursement of public monies. See as an example of 
this: Price, C. (1983) ‘Ethnicity in Australia: Origin, Ancestry, 
Identification’, Paper delivered to the Second Meeting of the 
Population Census Ethnicity Committee of the AUSTRALIAN BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS and to the Council and Australian Capital Territory 
Members of AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS, Depart- 
ment of Demography, ANU: Canberra, pp. 1-12. 


59. Brotz, H. (1980) “Multiculturalism in Canada: A Muddle’ in Canadian 
Public Policy - Analyse De Politiques, VOL. VI, No. 1, p. 43. Fora 
local analysis see again Jakubowicz, A. (1981) ‘State and Ethni- 
city: Multiculturalism as Ideology’, op. cit. where the author has 
argued in part that: "....Grassby did not and could not define this 
core (a multicultural society around a shared core of basic demo- 
cratic norms and values that were specifically Australian) in other 
than normative terms, and drew back from a class analysis of Aus- 
tralian society.” (p. 7). 
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of allegiance to Australia, devised in 1988 by the COMMITTEE TO ADVISE 
ON AUSTRALIA’S IMMIGRATION POLICIES (the Fitzgerald inquiry), is in 
fact informed by one theme of substance; its commitment to bourgeois 
habits and values re-expressed as a commitment to core democratic 
Australian values and norms. There was also an awareness of the emerged 
ramifications for the antipodes from an expanding world capitalism in 
the enthusiastically jingoistic and sexist oration which Grassby (1974) 


delivered at the Sydney Opera House on the 9 June 1974: 


“If my dream is fulfilled, what will the 
Australian of the year 2000 be like? 
Certainly he will be Knowledgeable about 
the history and heritage of his country. He 
will be outward-looking, and will have a 
Keen awareness of Australia’s place in the 
world and, in particular, its place in the 
region of the world in which we live. He 
will be at least bi-lingual and possibly 
multilingual and thereby heir to the full 
richness of mankind’s past. He will no 
longer speak of the ‘Far East’ with all the 
emotional isolationism which such phrases 
imply. And he will no longer walk in the 
shadows of colonial history. Instead, 
confident both of his own identity and 
Australia’s, he will walk with proud 
purpose as a citizen of a vital and vibrant 
nation, actively aware of Australia’s 
opportunity to be a catalyst of progress in 
our region of the world. Above all, he will 
personally be heir to all that is best in 
the culture and heritage of three score 
nations and ten.” (60) 
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60. Grassby’s (1974) speech at the Sydney Opera House entitled Credo 
For A Nation is quoted in First Annual Report 1976, Commissioner 
For Community Relations, Australian Government Publishing Service: 
Canberra, p. 83. As the first appointed Commissioner For Community 
Relations in July 1975 under the Racial Discrimination Act (Cmmth. ) 
1975 and subsequently removed in 1982 by the Fraser Liberal/Con- 
servative regime of 1975-1983, Grassby (1976) credited himself with 
having provided the first official exposition of multiculturalism 
within Australia (p. 7) and outlined ‘community relations’ as 
"... -the task of building a Nation. The raw material of nation 
building comprises the diversity which is Australia today. The 
basis for operations is the challenge to build unity out of 
diversity." (p. 82) in First Annual Report 1976, supra. Foster and 
Stockley (1989) have provided a sympathetic account of Grassby’s 
impact on Australian politics, contending that: “....multicultural 
politics at that time (the Whitlam Labor Government of 1972-1975) 
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In actuality, the persistence of an anglororphia, as the 
AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE (1974) argued in its submission to 
the AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT COMMISSION OF INQUIRY INTO POVERTY (1975), 


(the Henderson inquiry), meant that: 


“In periods of recessions, such as 1972, 

it is the newly arrived, non-English 
speaking migrants who are likely to be the 
first dismissed and who figure well above 
expected figures in any analysis of the 
unemployed. (61) 


In a report which the Henderson inquiry (1975) had commis- 
sioned, Jean Martin (1975) also stressed the theme of ‘migrant dis- 
advantage’ in arguing that for the bulk of migrants in Australia, 
especially non-anglomorphs, to achieve an income above the poverty line 
they had to endure disproportionate hardships. According to Martin 
(1975) these migrants had therefore to “....pay a high price, in 
personal terms, for maintaining their economic viability....these are 
reluctantly accepted by many migrants as the cost of economic well- 
being. (62) Three months later in August 1975, the Liberal and National 


Country Parties affirmed their ideologically inspired commitment to 
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fitted well with Labor’s social welfarism and commitment to higher 
government expenditure in urban areas and in the overcoming of 
various types of disadvantage. It was within this developing 
context that Grassby was able to build his general (and continually 
changing) image of a multicultural Australia on the main themes of 
the family of the nation, strength in diversity, the forgotten 
minority, the just society and multiculturalism for all Austra- 
lians. For all his faults, Grassby’s thinking and actions were a 
great advance on anything previously seen at the government level 
in Australia." , see Foster, L. and Stockley, D. (1989) ‘The 
Politics of Ethnicity: Multicultural Policy in Australia’ in 
Journal of Intercultural Studies, VOL. 10, No. 2, pp. 22-253. 


61. Quoted in AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT COMMISSION OF INQUIRY INTO POVERTY 


(1975) Poverty in Australia: First Main Report, VOL. I, Australian 
Government Publishing Service: Canberra, p. 270. 


62. Martin, J. (1975) The Economic Conditions of Migrants, Research 
Report prepared for the AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 
INTO POVERTY (1975), Australian Government Publishing Services: 
Canberra, p. 162. 
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"a... Culturally diversified but socially cohesive Australian society 
free of social tensions and offering security, well-being and equality 
of opportunity to all those living here'(§3) and within the space of 

the ensuing Liberal/Conservative governance of 1975-1983, the findings 
of a number of official reports added to the increasing concretisation 
and legitimation of multiculturalism as a bipartisan device for social 


change in Australian politics. 


Early in February 1976, Martin (1976) as Chairperson of the 
Social Studies Committee of the AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION 
COUNCIL submitted to Mackellar, the Minister for Immigration and, by 
then also ‘Ethnic Affairs’, a report on the AUSTRALIAN BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS’ 1973 survey of migrant families who had arrived in Austra- 
lia in the ten year period from 1963. Not unexpectedly, Martin’s (1976) 
thematic pre-occupation with ‘migrant disadvantage’ re-emerged to 
provide a narrow aperture on Australia’s social relations, arguing that 
migrants were facing obstacles that led to extensive underemployment 
and that many migrants with work qualifications and experience obtained 
outside Australia were found to be working at a lower level than that 
for which their training had prepared them. As the Committee finally 


concluded: 


“Even amongst migrants whose qualifications 

were recognised by official organisations in 
Australia, some nineteen thousand family heads 
were nevertheless working at unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs....In the past it has been assumed 
that °....(migrants’) initial disadvantages, 
which are considerable and could be reduced by 
government action, usually fade away after 
several years of hard work.... (James Jupp, 
Arrivals and Departures, pp. 158-9). The results 
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63. Quoted in Patience, A. (1984) ‘In Defence of Multiculturalism’, 
Paper Read to the Political Sociology and Culture Section of the 
26th Annual Conference of the Australasian Political Studies 
Association, University of Melbourne, 28 August, p. 27. 
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or ihe Immigration Survey emphasise that 
migrants’ disadvantage often persist well past 
the initial settlement period. Especially in 
Melbourne and Sydney, there are many migrants, 
long resident in the country, whose welfare is 
cause for community concern and action." (64) 

Later that year, as Australia’s first Commissioner For 
Community Relations under the Racial Discrimination Act (Cmmth.) 1975, 
Grassby (1976) tendered a First Annual Report 1976 which provided 
details of complaints lodged under the act crosstabulated by an 
opalescent categorisation of ‘racial/ethnic groups’ by ‘alleged 
unlawful act’. For all its opprobrious rhetoric, this report also took 
as unproblematic the logic of capital immanent in Australia’s social 
relations, vacillating as it did instead between a model of antipodean 
society grounded in the ‘old’ bourgeois dichromatised anglormorphia of 
an ‘us: majority anglomorphilites’ needing to operationalise some 
degree of equity vis-a-vis ‘them: minority racial/ethnic groups’ and 
the more conceptually holistic, ‘nouveau’ bourgeois consensualist 
ethnophonia of ‘us: multi-cultural Australia’ as an §....accepted basis 
in formulating the rationale for the building of a cohesive Australian 
society. (65) By the latter part of the following year, Martin and 
Zubrzycki (1977) produced in collaboration a submission entitled 
Australia as a Multicultural Society on the Green Paper Immigration 
Policies and Australia’s Population which had been prepared by the 
AUSTRALIAN AND IMMIGRATION COUNCIL (1976). The submission was formally 


presented by Zubrczycki (1977) as Chairperson of the AUSTRALIAN ETHNIC 


AFFAIRS COUNCIL to the Minister of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs and 
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64. Social Studies Committee, AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION 
COUNCIL, (1976) A Decade of Migrant Settlement: Report on the 1973 
Immigration Survey, Australian Government Publishing Service: 
Canberra, pp. 123 and 128. 


65. First Annual Report 1976. Commissioner For Community Relations, op. 
cit., p. 7. 
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it identified three key issues which it argued confronted Australia and 


which were resolvable through multiculturalism: 


(a) social cohesion defined as the "....accep- 
ted institutional arrangements for alloca- 
ting social resources and for dealing with 
conflict over what the basis for such allo- 
cation should be....the terms thus embraces 
the concept of the ‘social good’, the use 
of social resources towards the well being 
of the society as a whole rather than 
sectional groups within it." (p. 4) 


(b) Equality in that °....equality depends on 
and strengthens multiculturalism, multicul- 
turalism depends on and strengthens equali- 
ty....equality in this sense means above 
all that individuals are neither advantaged 
nor prejudiced in their access to social 
resources by belonging to some category of 
the population that is irrelevant to the 
resource in question.” (p. 4.) 

(c) Cultural identity being "....the sense of 

belonging and attachment to a particular 

way of living associated with the histori- 
cal experience of a particular group of 

people." (p. 4) 


Whilst the Martin and Zubrzycki (1977) submission accepted 
that multiculturalism was the correct prescription for an ethnophoniac 
Australia, it contended that there were in fact many kinds of multi- 
culturalism, of which the ‘differentiation by cultural communities’ 
multiculturalism would be the preferred type for Australia as against 
the ‘cultural stratification’ and the ‘differentiation by region’ 
multiculturalisms which appeared ‘grossly incompatible with Australia’s 
political and social system’ (p. 5). Nonetheless, even with the proper 
totem of multiculturalism, the submission stressed that: 

" ....l1t would be nonsense to say that multi- 
culturalism means that every culture is 
equally valued and equally legitimate. What 
it does mean is that the spokesmen (women! ) 
for every culture should be heard, that 
they should have a chance to put their case 


in community debate, that they should be 
taken seriously in high places. Among the 
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groups that are ‘in’ (e.g. trade unions, 
employers, the established churches, the 
AMA), this dialogue goes on all the time; 
some groups win more often than others, but 
there 1s constant give and take, compromise 
and rethinking. Multiculturalism reans 
ethnic communities getting ‘into the act’ 
{emphasis in original} (66) 


As a naive political pluralism which espoused a buoyant 
political science of ‘Dr. Pangloss’ ,(§?) the Martin and Zubrzycki 


(1977) effort overlooked altogether that: 


"a... -Pluralism means a lot more than the 
existence and recognition of a plurality of 
groups, interests, and associations in 
society; it also means and is intended to 
mean, the existence of a rough equilibrium 
of power between contending interests and 
social forces. This is precisely what is 
not present in the configuration of power 
in advanced capitalist societies. In all 
‘normal’ circumstances, capital wields 
incomparably greater power and influences 
than any other ‘interests’ in society.” 
{emphasis in original} (68) 


In not permitting the reality of the pre-eminence of capital 
in Australia’s social relations to surface and in thereby obfuscating 
by denying the class conflictualities which is its logic, the notions 


of ‘social resources’ and ‘resources’ which this collaboration articu- 
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66. AUSTRALIAN ETHNIC AFFAIRS COUNCIL (1977) Australia as a Multicultu- 
ral Society, Submission to the AUSTRALIAN AND IMMIGRATION COUNCIL 


on the Green Paper Immigration Policies and Australia’s Population, 
Australian Government Publishing Service: Canberra, pp. 16-17. 


67. Dunleavy and O’Leary (1987) described both the so-called normative 
English and descriptive American pluralism as "....the political 
science of Dr. Pangloss [Skinner, (1975)] after the famous philoso- 
pher in Yoltaire’s novel Candide who was always finding that 
‘everything is for the best in this the best of all possible 
worlds.’ , see Dunleavy, P. and O’Leary, B. (1987) Theories of the 
State: The Politics of Liberal Democracy, op. cit., p. 22. 


68. Miliband, R. (1989) Divided Societies: Class Struggle in Contempo- 
rary Capitalism, op. cit., p. 29. For a more extensive critique of 
political pluralism, see again the section entitled Pluralism, The 
State and Ethnicity in Chapter 3 ‘The State and Ethnic Group 
Conflicts’. 
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lated were therefore restricted to a compartmentalisation of ‘social 
resources” to the ‘public sector’ resources of an allocative state. So 
that as with all the other official inquiries into, reports about and 
reviews of multiculturalism and also in much of the secular literature, 
the contrastive ‘private sector’ resources for production are either 
not what the ‘real’ issues of ethnophony pertain to, or are always in 
some sense ultra vires to the various ‘Terms of References’, however 
framed. The message was and remains quite clearly that ‘private sector’ 


resources are not social, they are private. 


At the end of April 1978, the REVIEW OF POST ARRIVAL PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES TO MIGRANTS (the Galbally report) (1978) submitted, in 
turn, its report to Liberal/Conservative Prime Minister Fraser and 


formulated its recommendations within four key normative parameters: 


“(a) all members of our community must have 
equal opportunity to realise their full 
potential and must have equal access to 
programs and services; 


(b) every person should be able to maintain his 
or her culture without prejudice or 
disadvantage and should be encouraged to 
understand and embrace other cultures; 


(c) needs of migrants should, in general, be 
met by programs and services available to 
the whole community but special services 
and programs are necessary at present to 
ensure equality of access and provision; 


(d) services and programs should be designed 
and operated in full consultation with 
clients, and self-help should be encouraged 
as much as possible with a view to helping 
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migrants to become self-reliant quickly.” (69) 


The Galbally report (1978) conceptualised the Australian 
population as consisting of a structure and diversity of “....many 


ethnic groups with varied cultural backgrounds....''; it argued that 


',...AUStralia is at a critical stage in the development of a cohesive, 
united, multicultural nation'(”%) and that the obstacles to Australia’s 
cohesion and unification laid in that very ‘ethnicity’ and that very 
“migrantness’. The report had no doubts that there would be ‘inevitable 
friction and tension and perhaps divisiveness between groups’ in any 
society which had such ‘multilingual, multireligious and multiracial 
groups’ (p. 104). For a harmonious multicultural Australia to materia- 
lise, a comprehensive initial settlement program for migrants would be 
required, of which a critical part would be the teaching of English to 
migrant children as well as adults and through the government encoura- 
ging a ‘multicultural attitude’ within Australian society. The latter 
to be accomplished by the state “....fostering the retention of the 


cultural heritage of different ethnic groups and promoting intercultu- 
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69. REVIEW OF POST ARRIVAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES TO MIGRANTS (1978) 
(the Galbally Report), Commonwealth Government Printer: Canberra, 
p. 4. The preamble to the Galbally Report (1978) provides that: “In 
the light of the Government’s concern to ensure that the changing 
needs of migrants are being met as effectively as possible within 
the limits of available resources, it has been decided to establish 
a Review of existing post-arrival programs and services. The Review 
is to be conducted with regard to the Government Federalism policy 
and its objective of encouraging self-help and supporting the 
enterprise and dedication of community groups and individuals in 
the provision of such programs and services.” (p. 1). The broad 
Terms of Reference for the Review therefore required an identifica- 
tion of “....any areas of need or duplication of programs or 
services. (p. 1). 


70. REVIEW OF POST ARRIVAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES TO MIGRANTS (1978), 
op. cit., p. 3. The Galbally Report (1978) identified two major 
identifying attributes of ‘ethnicity’ as culture and race. Where 
‘culture’ is "....a way of life, that ‘complex whole which includes 
Knowledge, belief, arts, morals, law, customs, and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of Society’ 
[Taylor, Primitive Culture, London 1891]. The concept of race is 
clear.” {my emphasis} (p. 104). 
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ral understanding.'("!) The report therefore recommended that an 
INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS be set up to engage in, commission 
research and advise government bodies on multicultural issues. Altoge- 
ther, fifty-seven costed recommendations were enumerated by the report 
and would require an allocation of some $52 million over the next three 
years. To monitor the implementation of these recommendations, the 
Galbally report (1978) further recommended that an evaluative body be 
set up within the Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet so that 
a direct reporting link could be established with the incumbent as well 
as other relevant ministers. With its agenda for reform being based on 
a voluntarist/residualist approach to welfare [Brennan, (1986)]) that 
laboured the now all too familiar ‘ethnicity model’, the intent on 
dispersing anglomorphia given its dysfunctional entrenchment within the 
antipodean settler capitalism meant after all that: 

“The aim of Galbally multiculturalism was 

Quite simple - to Keep the structure of inequa- 

lity as it is, to the benefit of groups on top, 
and to make sure that movement into those 
dominant groups was not limited to those who 
were of Anglo-Celtic cultural background.” 

{emphasis in original} (2) 

Two months later, the Premier of the most populated state in 
Australia, New South Wales, received a report from the ETHNIC AFFAIRS 
COMMISSION OF NEW SOUTH WALES (1978) entitled Participation: Report to 
the Premier of NSW. This report [Participation (1978)] described itself 


as ‘prescriptive’ and sought to establish ‘multiculturalism’ as a 


concept that would go beyond the Galbally report’s (1978) preservation 
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71. REVIEW OF POST ARRIVAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES TO MIGRANTS (1978), 
op. cit., p. 12. 


72. Jakubowicz, A. (1985) ‘Ethnic-Affairs Policy in Australia: The 
Failure of Multiculturalism’ in Poole, M.; De Lacey, P. and 
Randhawa, B. (eds.) Australia in Transition: Culture and Life 
Possibilities, op. cit., p. 272. 
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of the cultural heritage of Australians with a non-English background 
to the achievement of complete participation in all aspects of Austra- 
lia’s and New South Wales’s ‘political and social systems’. Participa- 
tion (1978) aimed at the abolition of ethnoarchy in the workforce, in 
the education system and in access to public services. It justified its 
repudiation of anglormorphia on the basis of the philosophical posturing 


by Labor Premier Wran that: 


....lt is a basic human right that no 
individual or group in the community should be 
discriminated against or excluded from the 
fullest participation in the social, economic 
and cultural life of the community or from the 
fullest share of all the opportunities the 
community offers.” (73) 


In June 1979, a joint discussion paper Multiculturalisa and 
Its Implications For Immigration Policy (the Mackellar paper) was 
released by the AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION COUNCIL (1979) 
and the AUSTRALIAN ETHNIC AFFAIRS COUNCIL (1979) and sought to engender 
debate within Australia, as Mackellar (1979) the then Minister for 


Immigration and Ethnic Affairs described it in the foreword, about: 


....pride in Australia and Australians, 
whatever their background....the cultural 
and personal freedom of the individual 
consistent with the obligations of Austra- 
lian society and its institutions.” |") 


The Mackellar paper (1979) set itself the aim of clarifying 


‘multiculturalism’ as a concept within the context of a premised 
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73. Quoted in ETHNIC AFFAIRS COMMISSION OF NEW SOUTH WALES (1978) 
Participation: A Report to the Premier of NSW, op. cit., p. 1. 


74. AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION COUNCIL and AUSTRALIAN ETHNIC 
AFFAIRS COUNCIL (1979) Multiculturalism and Its Implications For 
Immigration Policy, Australian Government Publishing Service: 
Canberra, p. iv. 
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"a... hard-won unity (3S) which had, it contended, hitherto characte- 
rised the building of the Australian nation. The paper enumerated those 
specific ideals which it believed would concern all Australians if 
multiculturalism was to dilute them: (i) Australia’s democratic 
tradition; (11) its standards of probity in public affairs; (iii) an 
impartial civil service; and (iv) a non-political armed service. The 
Mackellar paper (1979) quoted approvingly from the previous Martin and 


Zubrezycki (1977) collaboration which had argued that: 


“One of man’s basic needs is a sense of 
belonging. The more secure we feel in one 
particular social context, the more free we are 
to explore our identity beyond it....&thnic 
communities have a particular significance for 
migrants; they can provide a sense of belonging 
and of continuity with the past which gives 
newcomers a better chance to cope with a strange 
society than they would have as isolated 
individuals." (6) 


The paper went on to argue, however, that the importance of 
ethnic communities ought not to imply a permanency in identity which 
would consequently ‘rule out the possibility of individual choice or of 


changing roles to suit different social situations’ (p. 4) since: 


“Self-identity, which includes cultural identity, 
is a very personal matter. It develops over 

time with changes in an individual’s social 

and physical environment....It was once 

assumed by many that immigrants would 
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75. AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION COUNCIL and AUSTRALIAN ETHNIC 
AFFAIRS COUNCIL (1979) Multiculturalism and Its Implications For 
Immigration Policy, op. cit., p. 1. 


76. AUSTRALIAN ETHNIC AFFAIRS COUNCIL (1977) Australia as a Multicul- 
tural Society, op. cit., p. 17. This is precisely the type of 
culturalist account of ethnicity which De Lepervanche (1980) has 
criticised thus: "Under the umbrella of ethnicity or pluralism, 
individuals are conceived as having deep roots in one community but 
several allegiances in social life at large; class appears simply 
as one among many ties, and society is defined in terms of a 
multiplicity of cross-cutting linkages.” see again De Lepervanche, 
M. (1980) ‘From Race to Ethnicity’ in Australian and New Zealand 
Journal of Sociology, op. cit., p. 34. 
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necessarily seek to assimilate and adopt an 
Australian identity. It would be equally an 
error to assume the opposite - or indeed, 
that persons must adopt just one identity 
to the complete exclusion of others." (7) 

It is only really at this point in the official evolution of 
the concept of multiculturalism in Australia that the most fully 
Visible and damaging blow was struck at the ‘old’ bourgeois induced 
anglomorphia. In relativising ethnicity and cultural identity and 
transcending these to a paramount liberalist protection of individual 
culturo-appropriations in the pursuit of self-identity, the antipodean 
‘white Anglo-Celtism’ was publicly denied its objective primordiality: 
it was subjectivised and instrumentalised. It seemed that from 1979 
onwards there were, officially and strictly speaking, to be no more 
white Anglo-Celts as such; there would only be persons who freely chose 
to individuate and stress an Anglo-Celtism or some other culturo- 
persona given a historically specific social and physical environment. 
Where the Martin and Zubrezycki (1977) collaboration had treated 
“cultural pluralism’ and ‘political auraen as separate strands, the 
Mackellar paper (1979) collapsed the two constructs into an arcane 
conception of pluralism which saw in an individual’s allegiance to a 
more or less limited and graduated internalisation of a variety of 
identifications, the prescription for social cohesion and ultimately, 


liberty as the highest good [Figgis, (1914)]. 


In contributing to that pre-eminent value, multiculturalism 
could then boldly pronounce the demise of anglormorphia, praising 
ethnophonia in a salubrious vocabulary which did not fully elucidate 


Australia’s geo-economic embeddedment in a globally based capitalist 
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77. AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION COUNCIL and AUSTRALIAN ETHNIC 
AFFAIRS COUNCIL (1979) Multiculturalism and its Implication for 
Immigration Policy, op. cit., p. 4. 
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logic, describing it only thus: 


“The image of a tolerant open society is one 
that Australia should like to project interna- 
tionally. Multiculturalism may help to dispel 
any lingering reputation for prejudice." (8) 

The state emerged even more forthrightly as a monolithical 
abstraction-in-perpetuity above civil society and the market order with 
its ubiquitously attending philosophical debate about ‘human nature’ 
couched in terms of the bourgeois circumscribed idiom of ‘liberty’ 
versus ‘authority’.(9) The ‘cultural and personal freedom of the 
individual’ had to be made ‘consistent with the obligations of Austra- 
lian society and its institutions. ’(p. iv). Thus posed, the liberal- 
democratic bourgeois state as a neutral arbiter/advocate was legiti- 
mated in ensuring that the ‘hard-won unity’ in Australia was not 
jeopardised, indeed, given that Australia was on the brink of its 
second ‘Great Depression’ of 1980-1983 [Catley and McFarlane, (1983)] 
that this ‘unity’ was enhanced by a properly formulated multicul- 
turalism. By 1981, and perhaps given an impetus by the onset of that 
“Great Depression’, ethnophonia in the antipodes had taken off as an 
industry. Grassby’s (1981) Sixth Annual Report 1980-81 as Commissioner 
For Community Relations expressed concern over the production of 
multicultural material in the ‘market’ and over evidence that the 
supply curve was being manipulated so as to induce an artificial 
scarcity: 

“Many of the materials produced are for 


distinctive markets but they do not seem to be 
finding their markets. Some publishing ventures 
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78. AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION COUNCIL and AUSTRALIAN ETHNIC 
AFFAIRS COUNCIL (1979) Multiculturalism and it Implications for 
Immigration Policy, op. cit., p. 6. 


79. For a brief treatment of the state see in this thesis the section 
The Study of the State in Chapter 3. 
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do not distribute widely enough, while some 
organisations even jealously guard their own 
productions and seem to have no wish to promote 
them more widely than over a small area; even 
though the potential market might be much 
larger." (80) 

In April of the following year, the AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL ON 
POPULATION AND ETHNIC AFFAIRS (1982), a hybrid of the previous AUSTRA- 
LIAN POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION COUNCIL and the AUSTRALIAN REFUGEE 
ADVISORY COUNCIL, submitted a report to Macphee (1982) as the Minister 
For Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. The report entitled Multicultura- 
lism For All Australians: Our Developing Nationhood described its task 
as delivering to the Australian polity a ‘charter for our developing 
nationhood’ (p. 1). It did not suffice that anglomorphia had been 
pronounced ‘in articulo mortis’ by the Mackellar paper (1979), it had 
to be permanently entombed since: 

"a... apart from Aboriginal Australians (who) 
have lived on this continent for many thousands 
of years, the rest of the population of Aus- 
tralia (99 per cent) are immigrants, or the 
descendants of immigrants who have arrived in 
the past two hundred years.” (81) 

There was really then no ‘ethnicity’ nor any ‘migrantness’ 
problem as it had thus far been antinomially conceived in relation to a 
majority non-ethnic, non-migrant Australian population. Apart from that 
minuscule one per cent Aboriginal constituency, all other antipodea- 
nites were therefore themselves ethnics and/or migrants of one sort or 


another. In fact, Multiculturalism For All Australians (1982) argued 


that a proper etymological appreciation of the term ‘ethnic’ from the 
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80. COMMISSIONER FOR COMMUNITY RELATIONS (1981) Sixth Annual Report 
1980-81, Australian Government Publishing Service: Canberra, p. 33. 


81. AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL ON POPULATION AND ETHNIC AFFAIRS (1982) Multi- 
culturalism For All Australians: Our Developing Nationhood, Austra- 


lian Government Publishing Service: Canberra, p. 1. 
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Greek ethnos meaning ‘nation or people’ (p. 2) could only lead to the 


inexorable conclusion that: 


....all persons living in Australia are 
‘ethnic’, whether they are Aboriginals, or 
trace their roots to the British Isles, 
continental Europe, Asia, Africa, the 
Pacific nations or the Americas, or regard 
themselves simply as Australians.” 
{emphasis in original} (82) 


Multiculturalism For All Australians (1982) thus ushered 
ethnophonia to a fulfillment of its intrinsic universality. The Martin 
and Zubrzycki (1977) collaboration which had identified the three key 
issues of (i) social cohesion, (ii) equality wad 48303 cultural 
identity would be enlarged to accommodate (iv) an equal responsibility 
for, commitment to and participation in Australian society. This latter 
aspect being essentially satiable through all Australians giving their 
‘primary loyalty to Australia’ (p. 27) and ultimately through “....mea- 
sures to make participation in Australian citizenship more meaningful 
to all Australians. (83) As an ethnophoniac antipodes where all Austra- 
lians would be committed by dent of citizenship to Australia, to a full 
participation in and responsibility for Australia’s interests as Aus- | 


tralians, one ‘major change’ which all Australians had to then embrace, 
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82. AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL ON POPULATION AND ETHNIC AFFAIRS (1982) 


Multiculturalism For All Australians: Our Developing Nation, op. 
Cita; D: 2. 


83. ibid., p. 26. In a subsequent Ministerial Statement on ‘Australian 
Citizenship’, MacPhee (1982) as Minister For Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs defined citizenship as "....a process of bringing one’s own 
gift of language, culture and traditions to enrich the already 
diverse fabric of Australian society (p. 1)....Citizenship is the 
symbol of a common national identity and commitment to the nation. 
A common national identity should be a tie that binds a multicul- 
tural Australia together (p. 2)....it should reflect a personal 
commitment or significant attachment to Australia consistent with 
Australia’s interests and laws (p. 3).", see Macphee, I. (1982) 
Australian Citizenship, Ministerial Statement as the Minister For 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Commonwealth of Australia ‘Parlia- 
mentary Debates’, 6 May 1982. 
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ally and pragmatically: 


....18 a growing interest in Asia and the 
Pacific....our geographic position, trading 
ties and political interests must increa- 
Singly orient Australia in that direction. 
.... [he development of a truly multicultu- 
ral society can be a source of pride and 
strength to Australia in its dealings with 
other countries. This is important to our 
standing in Asia, to our relations with 
developing countries for whom our creden- 
tials may still be suspect....° (84) 


e middle of April 1982, the Council of the AUSTRALIAN 


INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1982) tendered to Hodges, the next 


Minister For I 


previous Galba 


mmigration and Ethnic Affairs, an evaluation of its own 


lly report (1978). Galbally report II (1982) as that eva- 


luation of Galbally report I (1978) found unsurprisingly ‘an impressive 


record of impl 


ementation’ (p. 8) with the most crucial achievements of 


the latter having been: 


(a) the establishment of an intensive program for English 
instruction and information for new arrivals; 


(b) the doubling of grants to ethnic and voluntary 
organisations so as to enhance welfare services; and 


(c) an extended coverage of the Telephone Interpreter 
Service to include Canberra, Hobart, Darwin as well 
as quite a number of regional centres. 


In summing up its examination of Galbally report I (1978), 


Galbally report II (1982) boasted that the: 
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....implementation of the Report’s proposals 
has been of substantial benefit to migrants 
both newly arrived and longer resident; to 
Australia’s ethnic groups; and to the 
community as a whole. The years since the 
Report have seen the establishment and 
extension of programs and services which 
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84. AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL ON POPULATION AND ETHNIC AFFAIRS (1982) 
Multiculturalism For All Australians: Our Developing Nationhood, 


op. cit., 


p. 6. 
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together make up what is perhaps the most 
comprehensive system of migrant and 
multicultural services in the world." (85) 


The COMMITTEE OF REVIEW OF THE AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTI- 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS (the Cass review) (1983) appointed under the incoming 
Hawke Labor governance (1983- ) did not share these findings. The Cass 
review (1983) was damning in its posturings vis-a-vis the AUSTRALIAN 
INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (AIMA) arguing that the institute 
had been "....a costly failure'(8) and that it had been pre~occupied 
with °....cultural maintenance and an attempt at co-ooting the ethnic 
leadership....the AIMA has failed to comprehend and grasp the social 
and political issues of rights, equity and access to resources for 
those persons in Australian society who stand disadvantaged by the 
facts of cultural diversity and ethnicity. (87) The review therefore 


recommended the abolition of the AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL 
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85. Council of the AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (AIMA) 


(1982) Evaluation of the Report of the Review of Post-Arrival 


Programs and Services For Migrants, AIMA: Melbourne, p. 9. Whilst 
it argued that the impact the Galbally Report I (1978) had been 


beneficial, not just to ‘migrants’ and ‘ethnics’ but to the entire 
community, the Galbally Report II (1982) was insistent on pursuing 
“migrantness’ and ‘ethnicity’ through a state ascriptivity on the 
basis that: “....Australian census data on birthplace of parents 
makes it possible to follow up the second generation but not the 
third.” (p. 1). Tagging ethnics trans-generationally was not only 
Vital in overcoming “....problems related to third and later 
generations and to such cases as Greeks born in Egypt, and Russians 
born in China’ much more importantly the Galbally Report II (1982) 
argued: “It would also assist in determining the extent to which 
people of different ethnic backgrounds have equal opportunities to 
participate in the social, economic and political processes of 
Australian society and receive equal access to its services.” 


(p. 28). 


86. COMMITTEE OF REVIEW OF THE AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL 
AFFAIRS (1983) Report to the Minister For Immigration and Ethnic 


Affairs, VOL. I, Australian Government Publishing Service: 
Canberra, p. 75. 


87. COMMITTEE OF REVIEW OF THE AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL 


AFFAIRS (1983) Report to the Minister For Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, op. cit., p. 75. 
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AFFAIRS, which in fact occurred much later on in December 1986, and the 


creation of a Commission which would: 


(a) promote equity and access for those whom society 
disadvantages because of their ethnic or cultural 
differences; 


(b) combat prejudice and discrimination against members 
of cultural and ethnic minority groups; 


(c) promote understanding and acceptance of cultural 
diversity, mutual esteem and harmonious relations 
within the Australian community; 


(d) promote, within a just and cohesive society, the full 


and equal participation by all residents of Austra- 
lia, of whatever cultural or ethnic background. (p. 2) 


Anglomorphia in the antipodes, it would appear, had become 
mephitic and the purveyors of ethnophonia had been inept in the public 
pronouncing of anglomorphia’s obit [Mackellar paper (1979)] and of its 
subsequent inhumation [Multiculturalism For All Australians (1982)]. As 
the Cass review (1983) contended, a more concerted effort had to now 
aim at depurating Australia’s occupational strata since: 

“If multiculturalism is not fashioned in the 
future as an effective vehicle for social 
change, especially change in the life 
chances of migrant and ethnic minorities, 
it will remain an impotent, ineffective and 
irrelevant ideology of migrant settlement. 

It would fail to rectify social inequali- 
ties, to the detriment not only of migrant 
groups but of Australian society as a whole.” (88) 

On 13 April 1984, the Council of the AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF 
MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (the Rivett report) (1984) forwarded to West, the 
then Minister For Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, its findings on 


consultations with interested ethnic and other groups and individuals 


relating to the recommendations of the Cass review (1983). Like all 
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88. COMMITTEE OF REVIEW OF THE AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL 


AFFAIRS (1983) Report to the Minister For Iamigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, op. cit., p. 74. 
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others before it, the Rivett report (1984) distinguished a ‘value-free’ 
descriptivistic definition of ‘multiculturalism’ as a multicultural 
society in which people of different ethnic and/or racial origins live 
together from a ‘value-laden’ construct which emphasises the rights and 
duties of all Australians within the framework of a just, equitable and 
harmonious society where no Australian is disadvantaged ‘merely because 


of his/her ethnic/cultural(linguistic)/immigrant background’ (p. 13). 


That a ‘value-free’ account of Australia’s multicultural 
population is itself ‘value-laden’ both in the philosophical sense that 
it places a value on that ‘value-freeness’ and more importantly, in the 
hegemonic sense of selectively emphasising ethnographical attributions 
as the objective boundaries of a selected population rather than some 
other(s) has never been an issue in either the official or much of the 
secular literature. Neither then would be the ramifications arising 
from the social structurations of an antipodean order in the context of 
an expanding capitalist world-economy. The Rivett report (1984) could 
therefore pretermit the implications of that embeddedment for Austra~ 
lia’s social relations as it did also the ostensibly value-sanitised 
descriptivism of a multicultural Australia. The report simply reite- 
rated the mature ethnophony of Multiculturalism For All Australians 
(1982); it endorsed the Cass review’s (1983) recommendation for esta- 
blishing a Commission which it dubbed the AUSTRALIAN COMMISSION FOR 
MULTICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT and it synthesised all previous efforts at 
establishing an Australian multiculturalism in the agenda of that 
Commission: 

“....tO promote a just, equitable and harmo- 
nious Australian society, based on mutual 
Knowledge and esteem, and on an apprecia- 
tion of Australia’s ethnic and cultural 


diversity and its contribution to Austra- 
lian life, a society in which all members 
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of the community will have an effective 
opportunity to participate." (89) 


By the time that the COMMITTEE OF REVIEW OF MIGRANT AND 
MULTICULTURAL PROGRAM AND SERVICES (the Jupp report) (1986) had 
conveyed its findings to Hurford, the succeeding Minister For Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, ethnophonia was well past its adolescence. The 
Vigorous idealism of its pubescent days was beginning to assume an 
unmistakable tedium. In addressing a conference which was held at the 
AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS in the middle of 1985, 
Totaro (1985), as the then Chairperson of the ETHNIC AFFAIRS COMMISSION 


OF NSW, described the ‘lingua franca’ of multiculturalism as: 


....the one which I and most of you 

used so many times and, with which I must 
confess, I’m now becoming increasingly 

bored, (it) includes terms which have been 
overused in thousands of bureaucratic 

papers - they have lost directness - terms 
like ‘promoting racial tolerance’, ‘“commu- 
nity awareness’, ‘community education’.... (90) 


Whilst the Jupp report (1986) would itself invoke a portion of 
the stock ethnophoniac rhetorics, it displayed a refreshing pragmatism 
in compounding the notions of equity and participation into a narrow- 


gauge public policy aimed at: 


....-equalisation of chances, at least for 
those in comparable situations....This per- 
Sistent strand in public policy does not 
suggest that all Australians are equal, but 
rather that limitations to their fair share 
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89. Council of the AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1984) 


Looking Forward: A Report on Consultations Concerning the Recommen- 
dations of the Committee of Review of the AIMA, AIMA: Melbourne, 
D. 7. 


90. Totaro, P. (1985) Speech as Chairperson of the ETHNIC AFFAIRS 
COMMISSION OF NSW, Promoting Tolerance in a Multicultural Society; 
Conference held at the AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL 
AFFAIRS, Multicultural Australia Paper No. 48, Clearing House On 
Migration Issues: Richmond, p. 17. 
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of goods and services should be removed or 
diminished to the extent that government 
can do so. {my emphasis} (9!) 


So that when the report finally recommended, among other 


things, that: 


All members of the Australian community should have 
an equitable opportunity to participate in the economic 
social, cultural and political life of the nation (p. 345) 


that “equitable participation’ in fact "....does not, and cannot, mean 


equality for all - this is a state that no society can achieve.'(92) As 
an enlightened apologist for the Australian settler capitalism which it 
took largely as immutable, the Jupp report (1986) quoted approvingly 


from a submission by the ETHNIC AFFAIRS COMMISSION OF NSW (1985) which 


asserted that: 


...-1lf Multiculturalism is designed 
realistically to achieve anything, then it 
is probably an ‘equality of disadvantage’....° (93) 


Multiculturalism was not to be, after all, an objectifying of 
those enthused concerns with the family of the nation [Grassby, 
(1973a)]; social cohesion and equality [Martin and Zubrezycki, (1977)]; 
the development of a cohesive, unified, multicultural nation [Galbally 
report I, (1978)]; complete participation in all aspects of Australia’s 
and New South Wales’s political and social systems [Participation, 


(1978)]; preserving and enhancing Australia’s hard-won unity [Mackellar 


paper, (1979)]; equal responsibility for, commitment to and partici- 
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91. COMMITTEE OF REVIEW OF MIGRANT AND MULTICULTURAL PROGRAMS AND 
SERVICES (1986) First Stage of the Review of Migrant and Multi- 


cultural P rams and Services, Commonwealth Government Printer: 
Canberra, p. 2. 


92. ibid., p. 5. 


93. ibid., p. 75. 
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pation in all facets of Australian society [Multiculturalisa For All 
Australians, (1982)]; comprehensive and substantive benefits to the 
Australian community as a whole [Galbally report II, (1982)]; promoting 
full and equal participation by all Australian residents within a just 
and cohesive society [Cass review, (1983)]; nor with the rights and 
duties of all Australians within the framework of a just, equitable and 
harmonious society [Rivett report, (1984); Looking Forward, (1984)]. In 
the throes of its disbandment, the Council of the AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE 
OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1986) also confessed that: 

“Proponents of multiculturalism are quite 

aware that there are a variety of social 

factors associated with inequality and 

disadvantage, such as class and gender, and 

make no claim that the achievement of their 

objectives will provide a comprehensive 

solution to the problems of people of 

immigrant origin or non-English-speaking 

background.” (94) 

In the official literature, multiculturalism was at this stage 
therefore more clearly a narrow device for inducing the ethno-neutrali- 
sation of Australia’s social order and as multiculturalism itself con- 
ceded, it was not engaging in that task so as to alter the fundamental 
structural inequalities of an evolved Australian capitalism. The 
antipodean societal pyramid would be untouched as such and this was, of 
course, somewhat regrettable but at least the varieties of legitimate 
culturo-personas might be more randomly sampled throughout its social 
strata and even more probably, individuals and/or groups across similar 
horizontal distributions could confidently expect an ‘equality of 


disadvantage’ [the ETHNIC AFFAIRS COMMISSION OF NSW, (1985)] and an 


“equalisation of chances’ [the Jupp report, (1986)]. The usurpation of 
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94. Council of the AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (AIMA) 


(1986) Future Directions For Multiculturalism: Final Report of the 
Council of the Australian Institute of Multicultural Affairs, AIMA: 
Melbourne, p. 13. 
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anglomorphia in the antipodes was never intended to culminate in a 
revolution for overhauling its intrinsically exploitative rapports de 
forces. As a social prophylactic, the role of multiculturalism in the 
Australian polity would always therefore have to remain, it then 


appeared, a modestly purgative one. 


In the following year, these unwise pragmatisms of the ETHNIC 
AFFAIRS COMMISSION OF NSW (1985) and the Jupp report (1986) which had 
highlighted at public expense the limits of Australia’s multicultura- 
lism, given the fundamental structural inequalities of the antipodes, 
were attended to. The OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS was established 
within the Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet with the 


objectives of: 


"(a) functioning as a channel of communication between the 
government and the community, especially in relation 
to Australians of different backgrounds. 


(b) improving access and equity in the provision of 
commonwealth government programs and services in 
relation to Australians of different backgrounds. 


(c) developing long term strategies for meeting the needs 
of Australians of different ethnic, cultural, 
linguistic and religious background. 


(d) promoting better relations between Australians of 
different backgrounds. 


(e) co-ordinating the development and implementation of 
government policies relevant to meeting the needs of 
a multicultural society. (9) 


An ADVISORY COUNCIL ON MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS which was 


established on 13 March 1987 to advise the Prime Minister subsequently 


pronounced that: 


'....the vast majority of us are immigrants 
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95. OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (OMA) (1988) The Office of Multi- 
cultural Affairs: An Introduction, OMA: Canberra, p. 1. 
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or are descended from immigrants who have 
arrived in the last two centuries... .Aus- 
tralia’s ethnic and cultural diversity 
cannot be ignored....there can be no 
question that Australia is now, and will 
remain a multicultural nation....But 
multiculturalism is not just a description. 
The policy of multiculturalism is quite 
distinct from the fact of cultural diver- 
sity. The policy exists to manage our 
cultural diversity so that the social 
cohesion of our nation is preserved. It has 
done so with remarkable success. As the 
Premier of New South Wales, Nick Greiner, 
said recently: ‘multiculturalism has got 
the runs on the board’. Let there be no 
mistake. Our achievement has been enor- 
mous. {emphasis in original} (9%) 


The ADVISORY COUNCIL ON MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1988) rekindled 

the high rhetorics of ethnophonia asserting again the conception of a 
‘hard-won unity’ [the Mackellar paper, (1979)] which it now expressed 
as the ‘social cohesion of our nation’. Multiculturalism as the meta~ 
policy conduit of that coherence is to therefore function preserva- 
tionalistically so as to secure “....the conditions of economic and 
social stability in which our democratic traditions and values can 
flourish. (97) Although the document Towards a National Agenda for a 
Multicultural Australia: A Discussion Paper (1988) was constructed 
within the context of an extensive consultative process, the eight 
goals for a multicultural Australia which it finally propounded add 
little to the continuing ethnophoniac discourse and are nothing more 
than a selective enumeration of normative platitudes from the official 


promptuary of the ethnophonised literature. 


“fs All Australians should have a commitment to Australia 
and share responsibility for furthering our national 
interests. 
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96. ADVISORY COUNCIL ON MULTICULTURALISM (1988) Towards a National 
Agenda for a Multicultural Australia: A Discussion Paper, Austra- 
lian Government Publishing Service: Canberra, p. 2. 


97. ibid., p. 5. 
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2: All Australians should be able to enjoy the basic 
right of freedom from discrimination on the basis of 
race, ethnicity, religion or culture. 


3. All Australians should enjoy equal life chances and 
have equitable access to and an equitable share of 
the resources which governments manage on behalf of 
the community. 


4. All Australians should have the opportunity fully to 
participate in society and in the decisions which 
directly affect them. 


53 All Australians should be able to develop and make 
use of their potential for Australia’s economic and 
social development. 


6. All Australians should have the opportunity to 
acquire and develop proficiency in English, languages 
other than English, and to develop cross-cultural 
understanding. 


ls All Australians should, if they choose, be able to 
develop and share their cultural heritage. 


8. Australian institutions should acknowledge, reflect 


and respond to the cultural diversity of the Austra- 
lian community.” (98) 


Australian multiculturalism had by now entirely exhausted the 


limits of its ethnophonic repertoire and had therefore gone full 


circle. It had reconnected itself with those same impulses which the 


Canadian prototype sought out as an elusive ‘Canadianness’ in 1971. By 


the time that the parallel ‘Australianness’ became fully discernible to 


Oa o o oeoo. one 


98. 
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That these same eight goals, following wide distribution for public 
debate and comment, survived word for word in their subsequent 
endorsement by the incumbent Prime Minister is indicative of either 
a remarkable consensus or the height of farce which the processes 
of consultation had attained in Australian politics. See ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1988) Towards a National Agenda 
for a Multicultural Australia: A Discussion Paper, op. cit., pp. 9- 
10. An Australian, for the purposes of these goals, is a person who 
has a commitment to Australia with citizenship, ascribed or 
achieved, being an important aspect of that commitment (p. 4). The 
full definition which the Council endorsed is one provided by Prime 
Minister Hawke: ‘It is not the way a person looks, dresses or talks 
that makes him (her) Australian today; nor is it the form of 
religious practice or social life a person follows; nor is it 
related to when a person’s family arrived in this country; nor is 
it the colour of a person’s skin. What makes a person Australian in 
this country is quite simply a clear commitment to Australia which 
overrides every other consideration. (p. 2). 
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the COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON AUSTRALIA’S IMMIGRATION POLICIES (the Fitz- 
gerald inquiry) (1988) in Australia’s own evolutive multiculturalism, 
the Fitzgerald inquiry (1988) would be insisting that the result of so 
many definitions having been ‘forced upon it (multiculturalism) by 


exponents and opponents’(p. 11) alike, that: 


“Multiculturalism has come to be seen by 
many as something for immigrants and ethnic 
communities only, and not for the whole of 
Australia....Its laudable original inten- 
tions have become obscured....Just as 
Australia is a democracy but has its own 
identity, so also is it multicultural, but 
nonetheless identifiably Australian. It is 
the Australian identity that matters most 
in Australia. And if the Government will 
affirm that strongly, multiculturalism 
might seem less divisive or threatening. (99) 


In seeking to objectify the implicit universality of ethnopho— 
nia as an Australianness which all Australians would be committed to, 
either ascriptively or through achievement via a ‘meaningful’ citizen- 
ship ceremony, the Fitzgerald inquiry (1988) suggested for the latter 


category a quadruplicitous declaration whereby the future ‘citoyen’ 


would solemnly depone that: 


"1. I undertake to respect the laws of Austra- 
lia and fulfil my duties as an Australian 
citizen. ' 


2. I will endeavour to inform myself about the 
principles upon which these laws, and rela- 
ted institutions, are based. 


3. I undertake to accept and respect the 
institutions and principles of Australian 
society, including parliamentary democracy, 
the rule of law and equality before the 
law, freedom of the individual, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
religion, equality of women, universal 
education. 
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99. COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON AUSTRALIA’S IMMIGRATION POLICIES (1988) 
Immigration: A Commitment to Australia, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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4. I undertake to accept and respect the 
principle of non-discrimination on grounds 
of race, colour, descent and national or 
ethnic origin which informs the laws and 
institutions of Australian society and the 
immigration policy of Australia and under 
which I have taken up residence in Austra- 
lia and thereby become entitled to Austra- 
lian citizenship." (100) 


In July 1989, the OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS launched the 
National Agenda For A Multicultural Australia....Sharing Our Future 
which reiterated the eight goals for a multicultural Australia as it 
was propounded by the ADVISORY COUNCIL ON MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1988) 
and suggested the idea of “....introducing a Multiculturalism Bill, 


such as has been enacted in Canada." (101) 


By the middle of 1990, Australia’s multiculturalism had 
settled into what is now its present form. As such, multiculturalism is 


definable firstly in terms of a paralogistic ‘value-freeness’ which is 


....Simply a description of Australia’s irreversible cultural and 
ethnic diversity. (1%) Secondly, as a ‘value-laden’ term which seeks 
to encompass the eight goals proposed by the ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 


MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1988) and subsequently endorsed by the OFFICE OF 
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100. It would appear for those people are either born Australians; who 
have achieved ‘Australiana’ or who may have had it thrust upon 
them without having affirmed their “Australianness’® at a similarly 
meaningful consecration would be taken as though they had actually 
done so. The inquiry also recommended: “That a group of eminent 
Australians be appointed to advise on further ways of making 
citizenship a more meaningful commitment to Australia and of 
encouraging its acquisition. See COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON AUSTRA- 
LIA’S IMMIGRATION POLICIES (1988) Immigration: A Commitment to 
Australia, op. cit., pp. 121-122. 


101. OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1989) National Agenda For A 
Multicultural Australia....Sharing Our Future, Australian Govern 
ment Publishing Service: Canberra, p. 48. 


102. OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1990) Multicultural Policies and 


Programs: An Overview, Australian Government Publishing Service: 
Canberra, p. 3. 
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MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1989) as a national agenda, multiculturalism is 
a policy of an assumed monolithic, neutrally arbitrative and advocative 


state and has three dimensions: 


“(a) cultural identity: the right of all 
Australians, within carefully defined 
limits, to express and share their indivi- 
dual cultural heritage, including their 
language and religion; 


(b) social justice: the right of all Austra- 
lians to equality of treatment and opportu- 
nity, including the removal of barriers of 
race, ethnicity, culture, religion, lan- 
guage, gender or place of birth; and 


(c) economic efficiency: the need to maintain, 
develop and utilise effectively the skills 
and talents of all Australians, regardless 
of background.” (103) 

Finally, multiculturalism is a trinity of non-negotiable 
conditions which agglutinates (a) the first precept of the ‘eight goal 
path’ to an undilutable Australianness as it was propounded by the 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1988) and ratified by the 
OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1989); (b) the second attestation of 
the four articles of faith for the future antipodeanitic ‘citoyen’ as 
it was mooted by the Fitzgerald inquiry (1988) less its reference to 
(i) freedom of the individual, (ii) freedom of the press and (iii) 
universal education; and (c) a postulated ethno-neutral, Hobbesian 
inspired utilitarianist negative liberty. 

"(a) multicultural policies are based upon the 
premise that all Australians should have an 
overriding and unifying commitment to 
Australia, to its interests and future 


first and foremost. 


(b) multicultural policies require all Austra- 
lians to accept the basic structures and 
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103. OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1990) Multicultural Policies and 


Programs: An Overview, Australian Government Publishing Service: 
Canberra, p. 3. 
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principles of Australian society - the 
Constitution and the rule of law, tolerance 
and equality, parliamentary democracy, 
freedom of speech and religion, English as 
the national language and equality of the 
sexes. 


(c) multicultural policies impose obligations 
as well as confer rights; the right to 
express one’s own culture and beliefs 
involves a reciprocal responsibility to 


accept the right of others to express their 
Views and values.’ (104) 


Conclusion 


For all its opprobrious rhetoric, the key emblems of Austra- 
lia’s multiculturalism remain peripheral and narrowly stipulative. The 
reason is quite simply that the reality of a globally immanent logic of 
capital which cardinally informs the antipodean fabrication of ethno- 
phonia, of which multiculturalism appears as an epiphenomenal breadth 
of a ‘value-free’ descriptivism to a ‘value-laden’ meta-policy for 
social change, has no empirical referent for core, lexical definitions 
of ‘social justice’, ‘social cohesion and harmony’, ‘unity’, ‘equity’ 
and ‘full participation’. If anything, these notions of justice, 
equality and liberation imply and would require a negation of that very 
logic to be other than hegemonic constructs. Australia’s multicultura- 
lism finally appears as a bridging synthesis to a ‘nouveau’ Australian 
nationalism, a neo-Australiana which has been invoked from the ruins of 
a systemically dysfunctional anglomorphia via the pro-systemic ethno- 
phonia which is its ideological anti-thesis. The Australian state then 


emerges, indeed demands to be regarded as the fulfilling recipient of 
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104. OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS (1990) Multicultural Policies and 


Programs: An Overview, Australian Government Publishing Service: 
Canberra, p. 3. 
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its polity’s terminal loyalty in the name of that neo-Australiana. As 
place rooted political control within a capitalist world-system whose 
economic processes are not reducible to any discrete political autho- 
rity, the ultimate beneficiary is not in fact the antipodean state but 
that global logic of capitalist expansionism itself so that multicultu- 
ralism essentially furthers a global pendulum swing towards the 


enhancement of capital and its configurated rapports de forces. 


Australian multiculturalism is not therefore about the 
pragmatisation, either explicitly through installation or implicitly 
through maintenance, of ‘social justice’; ‘social cohesion and har- 
mony’, ‘unity’, ‘equity’, ‘full participation’ and all the other 
laudable emblems of ethnophonia. In divesting the antipodean social 
order of an ethnoarchically supportive anglomorphia and in ultimately 
presenting that negation as being prerequisited by a civic, duty- 
attached conduit to a neo-Australiana, Australian multiculturalism 
entrenches even more the antipodean formation into an intrinsically 
antagonistic global logic of accumulation. The more therefore Austra- 
lia’s social order behaves incohesively, the more fundamentally dis- 


unified it becomes and the more cleft are its social rapports. 


CHAPTER 5 


CONCLUSION 


Australia’s multiculturalism as the operationalised symbiosis 
of ethnicity and the state is the sectoral articulation of a politico- 
cultural complexity that is incomprehensible beyond the historical 
context of an ever-expanding, endless accumulation driven capitalist 
world-system which, in turn, is characterised by (1) a dynamic hierar- 
chisation of spatially differentiable ‘core/semi-peripheral/peripheral ’ 
zones; (ii) a world-wide class structure of bourgeois accumulators and 
direct-producer proletariat; and (iii) a process of state creation 
within an inter-states system where differential strengths and impor- 


tance reflect that spatial hierarchisation. 


The definitions of, the theoretical approaches to as well as 
the roles of ethnicity and the state in contemporary Australian society 
have thus an historical landscape which both contextualises and sheds 


light on their meanings and configurations. 


The state as place rooted political control in a capitalist 
world-economy where the economic processes are not reducible to the 
boundaries of any discrete political authority is expedientially 


instrumental, relatively autonomous as well a superstructural articu- 
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lator of its globally dynamic base. As a ‘meta-ideological’ referent 
within the context of the epochally pervasive structural antagonisms 
between labour and capital arising from capital’s inherent compulsion 
to accumulate and labour’s resistance to that exploitation - the logic 
of capital, the state engages in the reproduction of its own legitimacy 
as it facilitates those essential social relations which are conducive 


to a smoothly functioning, parochialised capitalist mode of production. 


Ethnicity as a malleable status which is situationally 
determined, contextual and with the state playing a potent role in its 
ascriptive delimitation is therefore inextricable from these total 
orchestrative processes which the capitalist state, as a legitmated 
monolithically supreme political authority above civil society and the 
market order, engages in. It has a hegemonic function which, in Austra- 
lia, has meant that ethnicity was dichromatically presented for much of 
its antipodean historiography beyond a ubiquitous socio-nomadic system 
of production, as a supremacist, white Anglo-Celtic objective primor- 


dialism which had to be guarded against contamination by the ‘other’. 


Territorial dispossession of Australia’s invaded inhabitants; 
genocide; mass importation of labour to its antipodean shores; the 
emphasis on ‘whiteness’ which resulted in Australian white women being 
unilaterally accorded the function of breeding white Anglo-Celtic 
labour units of production, were all romanticised and mythologised by a 
nurturing state as the march of civilisation in the far corners of the 
world. The progress of capitalism from one century of exploitation to 


another enjoyed this umbriferous anglomorphia and remained largely ins- 


crutable. 


Following the post-war capitalist expansion of international 
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trade and increasing global capital flows which saw the entry of 
Britain in the 1960’s into the exclusivist European Economic Community; 
the European exclusionary agricultural policy; the more general protec- 
tionism and import substitutionism of Western Europe and the United 
States of America; and the emerging economic interdependence, interpe- 
netration and massive potentialities of the Asian Pacific Basin region 
for Australia’s accumulators, the historic conflation of an antipodean 
settler capitalism with civilisation and with an immutable, supremacist 
white Anglo-Celtism now loomed as systemically dysfuntional. The 
induced synonymity of capital/commodities with civilisation was and 
remains essentially unproblematic; capitalism could and would never 
admit to being barbaric. However its collapse into a meta-ethnic, 
supremacist white Anglo-Celtism harbored pandoraistic implications for 
the necessarily ethnoarchically attuned Australian social order vis-a- 


vis the now critical bilateral ‘Asia-flows’ of capital/commodities. 


The dis-anglomorphication of the antipodean capitalist 
formation became inexorable if an unhampered intercourse was to ensue. 
Multiculturalism as that very process of Australia’s dis-anglomorphica- 
tion via a legitimated ethnophony, an ethnophonia, is then at its least 
encumbered, a ‘nouveau’ bourgeois survivalism which perceives in the 
ethno-neutralisation of the antipodean social order, the maintenance 
and reproduction of an enhanced Australian settler capitalism given its 


emergent geo-economic configurations. 


As a hegemonic device which addresses the Australian polity, 
ethnophonia seeks the dispersal of anglomorphia not in terms of the 
structural enhancement of capitalism which is its ‘raison d’etre’, but 
as a normative ideation which supports the logic of capital in an 


abstracted discourse upon the ‘just society’. Ethnophonia sustains this 
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orientation through an ethnic politics which postulates an ‘ethnicity 
model’ that incorporates a pluralist notion of a neutrally arbitrative, 
advocative and allocative state whose intent is to ensure an ethno- 
equitable allocation of ‘social resources’ that it has marginalised as 
a ‘public sector’ good. Having denied anglomorphia its supreme, objec- 
tive primordialism through the state legitimated instrumentalisation 
and relativisation of ethnicity as chosen ethno-persona, ethnophonia 
Via multiculturalism not only proceeds to disembank the social order of 
its anglomorphiac dysfunctionalities, it pre-empts ethnic demands for 
structural pluralism by denying these a non-transient theoretical 
basis, positing as foundational instead, a surfaced universality of 
ethnophonia in terms of a new nationalism, a neo-Australiana which 
scripts for the state a gathering unto itself of the terminal identifi- 


catory attachments of its polity. 


Australian multiculturalism is not about the pragmatisation, 
either explicitly through installation or implicitly through mainte- 
nance, of ‘social justice’, ‘social cohesion and harmony’, ‘unity’, 
‘equity’, ‘full participation’ and all the other laudable emblems of 
ethnophonia. In divesting the antipodean social order of an ethnoarchi- 
cally supportive, systemically dysfunctional anglomorphia and in ulti- 
mately presenting that negation as being prerequisited by a civic obei- 
sance to a neo-Australiana, the politics of ethnicity in Australia as a 
multiculturalism politics, is finally then a politics of terminally 
attaching a sectoral population’s loyalty to an expanding global 
capitalism in flux. Australia’s multiculturalism is at core therefore, 
a state invitation on behalf of a globally abiding bourgeoisie for the 
producers of surplus value in the antipodes to embrace their own 


exploitation. 
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REVIEW OF FOLK DEFINITIONS OF ETHNICITY 


Definitions of Ethnicity 


The Oxford English Dictionary (1989, 2nd. ed.) defines the 
adjective ‘ethnicity’ as being derived from the word ‘ethnic’ and that 
it is possessed of two main meanings ; (i) in the obsolete sense of 
“heathendom, heathen superstition and (ii) the more modern and 
circular ‘ethnic character or peculiarity’ (p. 424). In the American 
Heritage Dictionary of the English Language (1973) ‘ethnicity’ is there 
defined as ‘the condition of belonging to a particular ethnic 


group....ethnic pride” (p. 450). For the Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language (1987) ‘ethnicity’ refers to “ethnic traits, back- 
ground, allegiance, or association...." (p. 665) and in Australians: A 


Historical Dictionary (1987), ethnicity is: 


“a loose expression signifying the sum of 
national, cultural and racial inequalities 
distinguishing one people, or ethnic group, 
from another’ (p. 137). 


Turning to the more specialised references, the Dictionary of 
Social Sciences (1977) defines the term as "1. a sense of peoplehood. 


U.S. 2. sense of peoplehood" and the Dictionary of Modern Politics has 
a more comprehensive entry which provides as follows: 


“Ethnicity refers to a sometimes rather 
complex combination of racial, cultural, 
and historical characteristics by which 
societies are occasionally divided into 
separate, and probably hostile political 
families. At its simplest the idea is 
exemplified by racial groupings where skin 
colour alone is the separating characteris- 
tic. At its more refined one may be dealing 
with ‘ethnic politics’ as where, for 
example Welsh or Scottish nationalists feel 
ethnically separated from the ‘English’ 
rulers, as they see it, of their lands. 
Almost anything can be used to set up 
“ethnic” divisions, though after skin 
colour, the most common by a long way, are 
religion and language....Ethnicity raises 
the whole socio-political question of 
national identity, which is why ethnic 
politics are at their most virulent and 
important in Third World countries whose 
geographical definition owes, often, far 
more to European empire-builders than to 
any ethnic homogeneity. Probably one needs 
to distinguish between the politics of 
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ethnicity in advanced countries where it is 
somewhat of a luxury, given the overall 
strength of national identity and the 
relative importance of other basic politi- 
cal issues related to organizing a produc- 
tive economy, and the Third World where 
ethnic divisions may be absolutely central 
to the problems of organizing a working 
political system at all” (pp. 111-112). 


It is interesting to note in this specialist definition which 
underscores the fluidity of ethnicity as a term that ethnic politics 
and the politics of ethnicity are taken as synonymous with the assump- 
tion that ethnicity and national identity are inversely correlated 
without having clearly established what ‘ethnicity’ nor ‘national 
identity’ actually are. The difficulties of arriving at an adequate 
definition of ethnicity is not missed by the Dictionary of Demography: 
Terms, Concepts and Institutions (1986) which resolves the problem by 
Sidestepping it. It quotes from a United Nations Survey of thirty-nine 
countries which admitted that it ‘impossible’ to arrive at a precise 
definition of concepts like ‘race, ethnicity and ethnic groups’ (p. 
281). The final position of the Dictionary of Demography: Teras, 
Concepts and Institutions (1986) is that: 


“the frequent intermingling or confusion of 
physiological and cultural criteria makes it 
useful to coin such a term as ‘subnation’ with 
which to denote either a race or an ethnic group 
or both’ (p. 281). 


Whilst there seems no way of defining ‘ethnicity’ other than 
to either explicitly or implicitly refer back to the quality of its 
being ‘ethnic’, perhaps a definition of ‘ethnic’ can offer a break in 
the circularity. 


Definitions of Ethnic 


The term ‘ethnic’ as an adjective and in its rare sense is 
defined by the Oxford English Dictionary (1989) as “pertaining to 
nations not Christian or Jewish; Gentile, heathen, pagan” (p. 423). If 
a nation could not therefore be said to be Christian or Jewish, it was 
then ethnic. In some of the examples given to clarify the purport of 
ethnic further, the sense of an inferior status is evident. Even after 
death, departed souls would be faced with “....first the ethnic 
forecourt, then the purgatorial middle-space’ (p. 424) followed 


thereafter by heaven. As far as its current usage, the same dictionary 
defines ‘ethnic’ as: 


pertaining to race; peculiar to a race 
or nation; ethnological. Also, pertaining 
to or having common racial, cultural, 
religious or linguistic characteristics, 
esp. designating a racial or other group 
within a larger system; hence (U.S 
colloq.), foreign, exotic’ (p.424). 
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The shift from ‘inferior’ to ‘minority’ status, whilst 
suggestive of a change of emphasis from the emotive to the numeric, 
adds little to clarifying ethnicity as a phenomenon. The term ‘ethnolo- 
gical’ in this particular definiens is subsequently defined on the next 
page as of or pertaining to ethnology’ (p. 425) which, in turn, is: 
“the science which treats of races and peoples, and of their relations 
to one another, their distinctive physical and other characteristics, 
etc. (p. 425). This is of course a very imprecise definition of a 
‘science’ given that it is defined as encompassing a number of matters 
as well as an enigmatic ‘etc.’ () 


In terms of complementing the etymological definition of 
‘ethnic’ in the Oxford English Dictionary (1989) the Comprehensive 
Etymological Dictionary of the English Lanquage (1966) as well as the 
Barnhart Dictionary of Etymology (1988) add little to clarifying 
ethnicity. These can be contrasted to the Dictionary of Changes of 
Meaning (1986) which asserts that: 


“the noun ‘ethnic’ had a similar sense and 
time span (as the adjective). In the sense 
of ‘pertaining to race’, the word has two 
stages of development. The first was more 
general, meaning ‘concerning a race, its 
history and characteristics’, and developed 
in the mid-nineteenth century in such terms 
as ‘ethnic considerations’, and the ‘ethnic 
peculiarities of childhood’. The second 
meaning, the current one, which has the 
sense ‘having common racial characteris- 
tics, especially within a larger system, 
emerged only in the twentieth century, and 
was first proposed (in the phrase ethnic 
group’) by Julian Huxley and Alfred Haddon 


in their book We Europeans (1935) (p. 
103). 


Huxley and Haddon (1935) had actually intended the notion of 
ethnicity to be a ‘value-free’ one, as they argued: ‘nowhere does a 
human group now exist which corresponds closely to a systematic sub- 
species in animals, since various sub-species have crossed repeatedly 
and constantly. For existing populations, the noncommittal term ethnic 
group should be used” {emphasis in original} (quoted in English Oxford 
Dictionary (1989), p. 424). The ostensibly sanitised nature of ‘ethni- 
city’ which is contradicted by the way the term had been historically 
used has contributed to the fluidity of the term. Where an ‘ethnic’ in 
the arcane usage of the term would have referred to a person who was 
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1. There is also a further unhelpful entry which attempts to clarify 
what “ethnology” is, concluding that “ethnology in fact is passing 
through a phase from which other sciences have safely emerged (p. 
425 of the Oxford English Dictionary (1989). In seeking to unders- 
tand the term by analogy, Webster’s New Dictionary of Synonyms 
(1986) simply gave ‘anthropology’ and ‘archaeology’ as synonyms of 
‘ethnology’ (p. 301). Rather unsurprisingly, the Dictionary of 
Anthropology (1969) defined ‘ethnic’ in an exotic sense of ‘refer- 
ring to a group distinguished by common cultural characteristics, 


e.g, a linguistic group like the Bantu or Malago-Polynesian’ (p. 
193). 
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either a gentile, a heathen or a pagan, in effect then a non-Jew and a 
non-Christian, the modern sense of the word is so equivocal and 
circular that it suffers from being terminally fugacious. The same 
problem surfaces when a perusal of other standard dictionaries is 
undertaken, for example, The Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
(1947, p. 857); The American College Dictionary (1970, p. 413); The 
American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language (1973, p. 450); 
Webster Comprehensive Dictionary, Encyclopedic Edition (1977, p. 436) 
and Chambers 20th Century Dictionary (1983, p. 432). Those dictionaries 
that attempt to attribute the term ‘ethnic’ to an experience or 
activity in the real world finally end up by providing a number of 
exemplifiers which severely dilute each other. For example, the Randon 
House Dictionary of the English Lanquage (1987) definition: 


“1. pertaining to or characteristic of a 
people, esp. a group (ethnic group) sharing 
a common and distinctive culture, religion, 
language, or the like. 2. referring to the 
origin, classification, characteristics, 
etc. of such groups. 3. being a member of 
an ethnic group, esp. of a group that is a 
minority within a larger society: ethnic 
Chinese in San Francisco. . of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of members of such a 
group. 5. belonging to or deriving from the 
cultural, racial, religious, or linguistic 
traditions of a people or country: ethnic 
dances ....f{emphasis in original} (p. 665). 


The same is apparent in the Macquarie Dictionary (1985): 


“ethnic, adj. 1. pertaining to or peculiar to 
a population, esp. to a speech group, loosely 
also to a race. 2. referring to the origin, 
classification, characteristics, etc. of such 
groups. 3. of or pertaining to members of the 
community who are migrants or the descendants of 
migrants and whose native language is not 
English. 4. recognisable as coming from an 
identifiable culture: ethnic music. 5. For the 
use of ethnic groups: ethnic radio. 6. Colloq. 
(sometimes derog.) a. of those who seek an older 
and more simple lifestyle, usu. the practice of 
handicrafts and supposed folkways. b. of the 
lifestyle itself. c. odd; quaint. n. 7. a member 
of an ethnic group. 8. (a term of abuse and 
derision).... (p. 50.). 


From the analysis of the definitions of ‘ethnicity’ and 
‘ethnic’ thus far, the modern meanings of the terms are therefore quite 
fluid and largely vacuous. Ethnicity seems to be largely a matter of 
idiosyncratic application. A similar conclusion has been reached with 
the definitions of an ‘ethnic group’. A number of other reference texts 


were consulted and appear in the LIST OF REFERENCES at the end of this 
appendix. 


TABLE 1 follows this review and summarises the findings of the 
analysis. TABLE 1 provides a typology of folk definitions of ethnicity 
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under the headings of ENGLISH, AMERICAN, AUSTRALIAN and FRENCH defini- 
tions on the basis of geographical publication details. Brief examples 
of how the terms ‘ethnic’ and ‘ethnic group” are provided in TABLE 1 
along with an affirmative/negative response to these categories: 


x subjectively attributed: Can the entity being defined attri- 
bute ‘ethnicity’ to itself? 


* objectively discerned: Can the ‘ethnic’ phenomenon be exoge- 
nously observed? 


x objectively attributed: Can the entity being defined be 
exogenously attributed with ‘ethnicity’? 


On the whole, the exercise of analysing the folk definitions 
of ethnicity has proven to be futile. It reveals an attempt across all 
the references consulted to provide both encompassing definitions and 
precise connotations for application to the real world. The results are 
definitions that are, on the one hand, so broad as to be ephemeral and, 
on the other hand, so narrow that they display an arbitrary exactitude. 


TABLE 


GENERIC 


ENGLISH 
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1: TYPOLOGY OF FOLK DEFINITIONS OF ETHNICITY 


ETHNIC 


Adjective Noun 


. Heathenism (old) . Heathen (old) 


. pertaining to . member of 


race, nation,cult ethnic group 
or minority 


. common racial,cultu- 


Examples: 


Subjectively 
attributed 


Objectively 
discerned 


Objectively 
attributed 


Negative 
connotations 
in modern usage 


tural, religious or 
linguistic charac- 
teristics 


racial or other 
group in larger 
system, U.S foreign 


exotic 
. non-Christians / . Gentiles, 
Jewish nations; Heathens (old) 


ethnic forecourt 
in afterlife (Cold) 


= No 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 


ETHNIC GROUP 


. differentiated 


from community 
by racial ori- 
gins or cultu- 
ral background 


. self-conscious 


as ethnic 
group 


. may claim & 


receive offi- 
cial recogni- 
tion of group 
identity 


. Blacks 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
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TABLE 1: TYPOLOGY OF FOLK DEFINITIONS OF ETHNICITY (cont’d) 
GENERIC ETHNIC ETHNIC GROUP 
Adjective Noun 
AMERICAN . pertaining to . gentile, pa- . group racially 
race, people, gan (old) historically 
nation, popu- related, dist- 
lation, speech inctive common 
group, religion, culture esp. 
culture minority in 
large society 
. describing or of 
national peculiarities 
. of stocks/groups . share distin- 
with mental/physical ctive culture 
characteristics not from common 
necessarily in same national,race, 
geographical area linguistic 
heritage 
Examples: . non-Jewish/ . [ a non-black minority 
Christian ethnic group (n. a member of) J 
. nations [ethnic Chinese in San Francisco, 
Italian/Chinese colony in large 
American city ] 
Subjectively =- No Yes 
attributed 
Objectively Yes Yes Yes 
discerned 
Objectively Yes Yes Yes 
attributed 
Negative Yes Yes yes 
connotations 


in modern usage 
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TABLE 1: TYPOLOGY OF FOLK DEFINITIONS OF ETHNICITY (cont’d) 


GENERIC ETHNIC ETHNIC GROUP 
Adjective Noun 
AUSTRALIAN . [ Heathen, gentile (old) ] . group racial, 
national, or 
historical, 

. pertaining to . ethnic related with 
race, population, group, common and 
speech group, member of distinctive 
language, culture 
traditions 

. sum of national, . term of abuse 
cultural, racial and derision 


qualities, distin- 
guishing ethnic groups 


. pre-modern lifestyle 


Examples: . [migrants and their descendants in the community 
whose native tongue is not English. For exam- 
ple, Australians of Greek or Vietnamese descent] 


Subjectively - ~ Yes 
attributed 

Objectively Yes Yes Yes 
discerned 

Objectively Yes Yes Yes 
attributed 

Negative Yes Yes Yes 
connotations 


in modern usage 
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TABLE 1: TYPOLOGY OF FOLK DEFINITIONS OF ETHNICITY (cont’d) 


GENERIC ETHNIC ETHNIE 
Adjective Noun 
FRENCH . Paganism (old) = . common socio- 
cultural 
heritage 
related to ethnic . organic group 
group determined by with same cul- 
mode of existence of ture, customs, 
social group language; non- 
homogeneous 
(ethnic name) race, nation 
name of country, not necessary 


region, indicating 

sense of belonging to 

that country or region . self-consciou- 
sness as ethnie 
based on commu- 
nity of tradi- 
tions, culture, 
language, not 
necessarily 
racial unity 
nor existence 
of a nation 


Examples: . Pagans (old) . Belgian Wall- 
oons, Romande 
. the French, the Swiss, French 
Italians, Ethiopians Canadians 
Subjectively _ _ Yes 
attributed 
Objectively Yes Yes 
discerned 
Objectively Yes = Yes/No 
attributed (depends on over- 
arching definition) 
Negative No _ No 
connotations 


in modern usage 
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APPENDIX II - TABLES 2 TO 11 


TABLE 2: 


Case 


Ulster 
Catholics; 


(Nth. Ire., UK) 


Spanish 
Basques 5 


(Spain) 


Corsicans; 
(France) 


South 
Tyrolese; 
(Italy) 


Bretons; 
(France) 


Welsh; 
(Wales, UK) 
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SINCE THE LATE 1950’S 


Types of Violence 


shootings, bombs, 


Frequency 


Very High 


assassinations, riots 


shootings, bombs 
assassinations, 


property 
robberies * 


shootings, bombs * 


shootings, bombs * 


Bombings, 
vandalisms 


Arson, Sit-ins 


vandalisms 


robberies, 
demonstrations * 


Very High 


Moderate 
Since 1980 


Occasional 


Sporadic 


Sporadic 


PATTERNS OF ETHNIC EXTREMISM IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Durations Targets 


1968- 


1968- 


1976- 


Late 

1950’s 
to mid 
1960’s 


1966- 
1979 


1980- 


Human lives 
military, 
police, ci- 
Vilians; 
public/pri- 
vate pro- 
perty in 
UK . 


(as above) 


in Spain & 
France 


public & 
private 
buildings 
in Corsica 
/ France 


Public 
installa- 
tions in 
Bolzano 


Public 
buildings 
in Britt- 


any & France 


Public & 
private 
buildings 


Note: * violence involving the loss of human lives 


Source: Zariski, R. (1989), p. 255. 
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TABLE 3; ETHNIC ORIGINS OF AUSTRALIAN CONTEMPORARY 
POPULATION: 1947 and 1984 

a 
Ethnic Origin 1947 % 1984 % 
English 3.922.000 50.9 6.968.000 45.0 
Scottish 1.133.000 14.7 1.883.000 12.1 
Irish 1.757.000 22.8 2.705.000 17.5 
Welsh 142.000 1.8 247.000 1.4 
British 6.954.000 90.2 11,773.000 76.0 
German 342.000 4.() 635 (XK) 4.) 
Scandinavian S000 1.4 185.000 1.0 
Dutch 17.000 0.2 222.5%) 1.5 
Other 47 (XK) 0.7 155.000 1.0 
North Europe 460 ,000 6.0 1,178,000 7.6 
Polish 24.000 (0.3 162.000) ba 
Yugoslav 13.000 0.2 250), OKK) 1.6 
Other East 53,000 (4 245.000 1.6 
East Europe 72,000 0.9 657,000 4.2 
Italian 72.000 0.9 OZS (KK) 4.) 
Greck 25.000 0.3 372.000 2.4 
Other 21.000 0.3 232.500) 1.5 
South Europe 116,000 1.8 1,2-40.000 8.0 
West Asian 10,000 0.1 186.000 kz 
South Asian 10.000 0.1 77 SK) Os 
South East 3.000 - Q4 (KK) 0.6 
Chinese 17.000 ().2 77 SK) 0.8 
Other 1.000 és = i 
Asian 40.000 0.5 435.000 2.8 
Other S.000 0.1 46.500 ().3 
Aborigine $9,000 (1.8 170.800) 1.1 
Total 7.709.000 100.0 15.800.000 100.0 


a 
Note: Ethnic ongin refiects the ethnic descent of all Australian residents. as calculated 
by Price. 1984. It includes sit those born in Australia. and overseas. 


Source: 


Jakubowicz, A. (1989), p. 2. 
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TABLE 4: GROWTH CHARACTERISTICS OF ADVANCED CAPITALIST 


COUNTRIES a IN DIFFERENT PHASES 
(1820-1979 


(arithmetic average of figures for the indivi- 
dual countries) 


Annual average compound growth rates 
Phases GDP GDP per | Tangible 


Volume of 
head of reproducible exports 
population non-residential 

fixed capital 
stock 
I 1820-70 2.2° 1.0° (na) 4.0° 
1870-1913 2.5 1.4 2.9 3.9 
It 1913-50 1.9 1.2 1.7 1.0 
IHI 1950-73 4.9 3.8 5.5 8.6 
IV 1973-9 2.5 2.0 4.4° 4.8 


° Average for 13 ACC's. 
" Average for 10 ACC's. 
` 1973-8. 


Source: Marglin and Schor (1990), p. 42. 


TABLE 5: EXPORT SHARES OF GDP 1950-1984 AND PROPORTION 
OF PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURES EXPORTED, 
1899-1959 


(a) Export shares 


1950 1955 1960 1965 1973 1979 1984 


OECD Total 
Current prices 10.3 11.8 13.1 16.1 19.0 21.2 
Constant prices’ 9.0 9.8 11.6 112.4 16.8 193 21.3 


OECD Europe 


Current prices 22.3 20.9 241.8 21.0 25.4 283 31.7 
Constant prices 12.7 14.8 167 18.1 25.6 28.3 32.0 
Jupan 

Current prices 12.7 10.7 10.8 10.5 10.0 12.6 152 
Constant prices 4.7 3.9 5.6 6.9 9.0 12.2 17.1 
US 

Current prices 4.3 4.4 S.) 5.1 6.9 9.1 7.5 
Constant prices 4.3 4.6 5.6 5.8 7.9 9.4 8.2 


armite OED ED ED o EE EA EP A D 


Nive Constant prices are 1980 prices and exchange rates linked tu 1963 prices and exchange 
tales. 


Noune OECD Nsuonal Accounts 1980-68 and 1960-84. 


\h) Proportion of manufactures exported (%) 


1399. 1913. 1929 1937 1950 1955 1989 


France 33 26 25 12 23 18 18 
Germany 31 3] 27 15 — — — 
West Germany — — — 17 13 19 23 
UK 42 45 37 21 23 19 19 
Other Western 

Europe 17 18 23 21 17 18 21 
US 5 5 6 5 5 4 4 
Japan 25 40 29 40 29 26 23 


t01 M. 19 18 1S 12 10 10 11 


N, He 1985 v CSMA Prices. 


Source: Marglin and Schor (1990), p. 43. 
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TABLE 6: PRODUCTIVITY GROWTH AND EMPLOYMENT STRUCTURE: 
EMPLOYMENT BY SECTOR AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT AND GROWTH OF OUTPUT PER EMPLOYEE, 


1870-1981 
Employment Shares Output growth of GDP per 
e as H by hacer as T ofan: Diir PE employce 
1870 1960 1973 1981 1870-1950 1950-73 1973-8) 
France A 49.2 21.4 11.0 83 14 = s6 © 35s 
I 27.8 36.2 38.6 34.3 1.4 5.2 3.2 
S 23.0 42.4 $0.3 $7.4 0.7 3.0 1.6 
Germany À 49.5 13.8 7.3 5.8 0.2 6.3 3.9 
I 28.7 48.2 46.6 43.4 1.3 5.6 2.6 
S 21.8 38.0 46.1 50.8 0.7 3.0 1.6 
Japan A 72.6 30.2 13.4 10.0 0.7 7.3 1.1 
I = 28.5 37.2 35.3 1.7 9.5 4.7 
S D 41.3 49.3 54.7 0.5 3.6 1.9 
United A 22.7 4.1 2.9 2.8 1.4 4.7 2.8 
Kingdom I 42.3 47.8 42.0 35.8 1.2 2.9 1.8 
S 35.0 48.1 55.1 61.4 0.2 1.6 0.7 
United A $0.0 8.0 4.1 3.4 1.3 5.5 1.6 
States I 24.4 32.3 32.3 29.5 1.6 2.4 -0.2 
S 25.6 59.7 62.4 67.1 1.1 1.8 0.1 


Ke: A = Agnculture; I = Indusuy; S = Servies. 


Source: Marglin and Schor (1990), p. 44. 


TABLE 7: CYCLICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF DIFFERENT PHASES 
(ACC's), 1820-1979 


(arithmetic average of figures for individual 


countries) 
a a 
Phases Maximum Maximum Average Average 
-to- peak-to- unemployment annual 
trough fall trough fall rate rise in 
(or smallest in export (% of labour consumer 
rise) annual volume force) prices 
“1 1820-73. -6.7" =21.7% (na) eas >). 
1970-1913 -6.1 -18.2 4.5° 0.4 
II 1920-38 -11.9 — 36.5 7.3 -0.7 
IHI 1980-73 +0.4 -7.0 3.0 | 64d 


IV 1973-9 -1.3 —6.4 4.1 9.5 
E ar ee ee a 


* Denmark, France, and UK, only. 

> France, Germany, Sweden, UK, and US only. 

* UK and US, 1900-13. 

3 1924-38 for Austria and Germany, 1921-38 for Belgium. 


Source: Marglin and Schor (1990), p. 45. 
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TABLE 8: PRODUCTIVITY LEVELS PER MAN-HOUR RELATIVE 
TO US (US = 100) 


1870 1913 1950 1973 1979 
US 100 100 100 10 10 
UK 114 81 56 64 66 
France 60 54 44 76 86 
Germany 61 57 33 71 84 
Italy 63 43 32 66 70 
Japan 24 22 14 46 53 


Se . m 


Source: Marglin and Schor (1990), p. 46. 


TABLE 9: POST-WAR ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE I 
N SIX MAJOR 
INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES (average annual growth 


rates) | 
Average unemployment Consumer prices Real GDP Real GDP per 
_-— os Pr er 020 om -. o - - . oe cam: o o —we ea gel samoer le: i eee EE E ee Secs Ene | ee Co Man-Hour 
1952-64 _1%5-73 1973-79 1980-83 1950-73 1973-79 1979-83 1950-73 1973-79 1979=83 1950-73 1973-81 

US $.0 4.5 6.$ 8.4 2.7 8.2 8.2 2.2 1.9 0.7 2.6 1.1 
UK 2.5 3.2 4.6 9.0 4.6 18.4 10.7 2.5 1.3 0.4 3.1 2.9 
France 1.7 2.4 4.2 7.6 $.0 10.7 12.1 4.1 2.6 l. 5.1 3.0 
Germany 2.7 0.8 3.1 §.7 2.7 4.7 5.1 $.0 2.6 0.5 6.0 3.7 
Italy $.9 3.4 6.0 8.6 3.9 16.3 17.5 4.8 2.0 0.6 5.8 2.5° 
Japan 1.9 1.3 1.8 2.3 $2 10.0 4.3 8.4 3.0 3.9 8.0 3.1 

Non-residental fixed Non-residential fixed Volume of exports 

capital stock" capital stock per 

peat wee , eee man:hour rr a a eS ae a 

1980-73 1973-9 1950-73 1973-78 1950-73 1973-9 1979-83 
US 4.0 3.0 2.9 1.8 6.3 4.9 -1.6 
UK 3.9 3.2 4.0 4.3 3.9 4.7 -0.1 
France 4.5 4.5 4.$ $.3 8.2 6.1 2.3 
Germany. 6.1 4) 6.1 6.3 "12.4 4.7 4.1 
Italv 5.1" 4.2 5.4 6.3 11.7 7.1 1.2 
Japan 9.2" 6.2" 7.6 6.8 15.4 7.6 10.2 

* 1973-9. 


^ Averaged gross and net except where stated. 
` Gross stock only. 
J Average of gross stock for whole economy and net stock for pnvate sector only. 


source: Marglin and Schor (1990), p. 47. 
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TABLE 10: WORLD OUTPUT 1972-19911) 
(annual changes in percent) 


Average’ 
1972-8] 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 
World 3.5 0.5 2.7 4.4 3.3 3.0 3.4 4.1 3.0 2.3 3.1 
Industrial countries 3.0 -0.3 2.7 4.9 3.4 2.7 3.5 4.4 3.5 2.7 2.9 
United States 27 a25 3.6 6.8 3.4 2] 3.7 4.4 3.0 1.7 2.3 
Japan 4.6 3.1 ga S.1 4.9 2.5 4.6 5.7 4.9 4.4 4.2? 
Germany. Fed. Rep. of 2.4 -1.0 1.9 3.3 1.9 23 1.7 3.6 4.0 3) 2.7 
Other industrial countries 29 0.8 1.8 3.1 3.1 7 32 3.8 3.2 2.4 2.8 
Developing countries 5.0 2.1 2.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.8 4.1 3.0 3.2 4.5 
By region 
Africa 3.2 2.0 -1.1 0.8 4.1 2.3 1.1 23 2.9 2.7 3.0 
Asta 5.6 5.6 8.0 8.3 6.8 6.8 8.0 9.0 5.1 5.4 52] 
Europe 4.3 1.2 2.4 5.0 2.7 4.4 2.4 1.3 0.3 0.1 3.0 
Middle East 6.0 1.3 1.7 -0.9 ).? -0.6 -0.8 3.8 3.9 3.2 3.4 
Western Hemisphere 5.1 -1.1 -2.8 3.4 3.5 4.0 2.9 0.3 0.9 1.4 4.2 
By analytical criteria 
Fuel exporters 5.9 0.8 -0.5 0.2 1.6 Q). | 0.2 2.8 3.1 3.7 3.9 
Non-fuel exporters 4.6 2.7 3.5 5.9 5.0 5.9 5.4 4.7 2.9 3.0 4.6 
Market borrowers 5.5 0.4 0.5 4.1 3.0 4. | 3.8 2.1 2.3 2.4 4.7 
Official borrowers 3.4 2.0 2.9 3.9 4.3 4.4 3.1 4.3 2.4 1.7 4.0 
Countnes with recent debt- 
servicing difficulties 4.4 0.1 -1.8 2.6 3.3 3.5 2.4 1.7 1.4 1.4 3.8 
Countries without debt- 
servicing difficulties 5.3 5.3 7.1 7.7 6.6 6.3 7.1 7.6 4.2 5.1 5.3 
Other countries’ 4.6 2.4 3.3 2.1 1.4 2.7 1.8 1.8 -0.4 -1.7 2.0 


Real GDP (or GNP) for industrial and developing countries and real net material product (NMP) for other countnes. 
Composites for the country groups are averages of percentage changes for individual countries weighted by the average U.S. dollar 
value of their respective GDPs (GNPs or NMPs where applicable) over the preceding three years. Because of the uncertainty 
surrounding the valuation of the composite NMP of the other countries, they have been assigned —somewhat arbitrarily—a weight 
of 11 percent in the calculation of the growth of world output. 

` Compound annual rates of change. Excluding China. 

' The U.S.S.R. and countries of Eastern Europe that are not members of the Fund. 


Source: World Economic Outlook, International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), IMF: Washington, p. 123. 
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TABLE 11: DIRECTION OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE 
1935/36 TO 1984/85 (%) 


Exports | 
Country Area 1935/36 1951/52 1955/56 1960/61 1965/66 1970/71 1975/76 1980/81 
to to to to to to to to 
1938/39 1954/55 1959/60 1964/65 1969/70 1974/75 1979/80 1984/85 

Industrial Countries 91 R4 83 77 72 73 71 63 
Japan 6 8 13 17 21 29 31 27 
North America 11 9 8 12 15 14 13 13 
United Kingdom SI 36 30 20 I5 8 4 4 
Other Europe 19 21 26 x2 16 16 18 14 
New Zealand 4 4 6 6 5 6 5 5 

Developing Countries 9 t6 17 23 28 27 29 37 
ASEAN* 3 4 4 4 7 7 7 8 
Other East Asia** 2 2 3 8 7 5 9 be 
South Asia 2 4 3 3 3 2 2 2 
South Pacific l 3 3 3 S 4 3 3 
Other l 3 4 5 6 9 8 12 

Total Value SAm | 195 6 298 8 684 11678 16 301 34.123 66 674 114596 

Imports 

Industrial Countries 80 78 78 82 83 84 7 74 
Japan 5 2 3 7 |1 17 19 21 
North America 22 15 17 26 29 26 24 24 
United Kingdom 40 45 40 30 23 18 ll 7 
Other Europe |1 1S 16 17 18 20 19 18 
New Zealand 2 l 2 2 2 3 3 4 

Developing Countries 20 Ze 22 18 17 16 24 26 
ASEAN* 7 7 7 5 4 3 4 6 
Other East Asia** | 0 l l ? 5 7 8 
South Asia 4 6 4 3 ? l | | 
Middle East | 4 6 6 S 5 9 8 
Other 7 5 4 3 4 2 3 3 

Total Value SAm 788 6 186. 8 iil 11 385 16 599 26 +44 S9789 116365 


* Brunei. Indonesia. Malaysia, Philippines. Singapore and Thailand. 


** Indochina. The People’s Republic of China. North and South Korea. Taiwan and Hong Kong. 


Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS), 


Overseas Trade and Foreign Trade; 
ABS: Canberra. 
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